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PREFACE. 


The chief reasons which have led me to publish the 
present edition of my father s sermons may be briefly 
stated. It has been strongly urged upon me that the 
price at which the sermons have hitherto been acces- 
sible to the public has placed them beyond the reach 
of many thousands of the poorer classes in this 
country, to whom they might have brought comfort 
and help, and that it was precisely for these classes that 
Frederick Robertson^s ministry, during his life, was 
fraught with special significance. In deference to 
these representations, which appear to me to be of 
unanswerable force, the ‘ People's Edition ’ is issued. 
It will, I hope, eventually comprise the five series 
already published. The etching which forms the 
frontispiece of this volume is taken from the portrait 
which has the best, I might almost say the only 
claim to authenticity — a water-colour drawing, exe- 
cuted by Baseb^ in 1853, for which my father con- 
sented to sit, on the condition that it should become 
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my property. The original is an admirable likeness, 
and is now in my possession. 

For more than forty years my father’s teaching 
has exercised an influence on religious thought, both 
in this country and abroad, which it would be difficult 
to over-estimate. His sermons have powerfully im- 
pressed themselves upon the minds of men of all 
shades of opinion, and of many nationalities, and this 
in ever-increasing numbers. Not only within the pale 
of the Church of England, but beyond her borders, 
beyond the boundaries even of the Christian Church 
itself, they have produced an effect that is almost 
without example. Members of every communion, even 
sceptics and freethinkers of various denominations, 
have found in them — in their wide tolerance, in their 
all-embracing charity, in the new light which they 
shed upon old truths— a common meeting-ground. 
And the result has been to carry on the work to 
which he gave his life : to heal differences ; to bring 
about a better understanding of the two great com- 
mandments on which ‘hang all the law and the 
prophets ’ ; to bind together all sorts and conditions 
of men. His work has been constructive, not de- 
structive ; the fact is one of great importance, what- 
ever may be the reason for it, and it should be borne 
in mind by all who wish to estimate these sermons 
rightly. This is due, I think, in part at least, to his 
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steadfast adherence to a principle on which he lays 
much stress : that of establishing the truth rather than 
directly combating the error ; or, in other words, of 
disinterring the truth that lies concealed beneath all 
forms of error, and of in this way destroying the 
upas tree at the root. Here is one secret of his 
strength. For all men recognise that the builder-up 
is greater than the puller-down. 

A knowledge of the principles on which my father 
based his teaching seems, indeed, essential to the right 
understanding of these sermons, and 1 therefore quote 
his own statement of them here in full, taking the 
passage from the * Life and Letters,' by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke (vol. ii. p. 1 53), and extracting also a portion of 
the biographer’s valuable commentary on the subject: 

‘ The principles on which 1 have taught — Firstly : 
The establishment of positive truth instead of the 
negative destruction of error. Secondly : That truth 
is made up of two opposite propositions, and not 
found in a via media between the two. Thirdly : 
That spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit, instead 
of intellectually in propositions, and therefore that 
truth should be taught suggestively, not dogmatically. 
Fourthly : That belief in the human character of 
Christ's humanity must be antecedent to belief in His 
Divine origin. Fifthly : That Christianity, as its 
teachers should, works from the inward to the outward, 
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and not vice versa. Sixthly : “ The soul of goodness 
in things evil.” * 

Upon this Mr. Brooke has the following remarks : — 
‘ On the first of these the whole of his controversial 
teaching was founded. By the formula of the second 
he evolved the positive truth with which he confronted 
the errors he opposed. . . , The third principle of his 
teaching . . . pervades all his writings. He believed 
.that the highest truths were poetry — to be felt, not 
proved — resting ultimately^ not on the authority of the 
Bible or the Church, but on that witness of God's 
Spirit in the heart of man which is to be realised, not 
through the cultivation of the understanding, but by 
the loving obedience of the heart. Therefore, his own 
personal teaching was suggestive, not dogmatic. He 
did not choose his text in order to wring a doctrine 
out of it, but he penetrated to its centre, and seized 
the principle it contained. It was the kernel, not the 
shell, for which he cared. . . . Owing to this he never 
became the leader of a sect, or follower of any reli- 
gious school . . . yet ... he had a fixed basis for 
his teaching. It was the Divine-human Life. This 
is the fourth principle mentioned in his letter. . . . 
He felt that an historical Christianity was absolutely 
essential ; that only through a visible life of the 
Divinest in the flesh could God become intelligible to 
men ; that Christ was God’s idea of our nature 
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rcSalised ; that only when we fall back upon the 
glorious portrait that has been, can we be delivered 
from despair of humanity ; that in Christ “ all the 
blood of all the nations ran, and all the powers of man 
were redeemed.” Therefore he grasped, as the highest 
truth on which to rest life and thought, the reality 
expressed in the words “ The Word was made flesh.” 
The Incarnation was to him the centre of all history, 
the blossoming of Humanity. The Life which 
followed the Incarnation was the explanation of the 
Life of God and the only solution of the problem of 
the life of man. . . . He felt that if Christianity 
were to become a universal power among men, if 
Human Nature .were ever to be entirely ennobled, 
there must be added to the Humanity of Christ the 
Divinity of Christ. Nor was he content with merely 
saying ‘‘Christ must be Divine,” because I feel hit 
must be so. Contrary to his usual custom, he brings 
argument to bear upon the doctrine, and endeavours 
to prove it in his “ Lectures on the Corinthians,” and 
in several of his sermons. 

‘ With regard to the two other principles which he 
mentions ... no comment is required, for the first 
runs through everything he wrote and spoke, and the* 
second ruled his life, his estimate of men, and his 
action upon them, as well as his view of the world, of 
history, and of nature.’ 
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To trace the causes of Frederick Robertson’s 
influence hardly falls, perhaps, within the limits of this 
preface. They lie both above and below the surface, 
and are in many respects of a very subtle kind. What 
may be called the historic side of them — I mean the 
moving current of religious thought which has 
affected the mind of the country during the last half 
century — is no doubt one of the chief sources of his 
power, and it is probable that by following this 
current with care an explanation would be reached 
of the external conditions which have favoured its 
development. But to attempt this task would carry 
me too far. 

The subjective conditions which have mainly 
determined the bent of my father’s genius may, how- 
ever, be briefly touched upon, for they throw a direct 
light upon his sermons, and are therefore of primary 
interest to all who read these volumes. They seem 
to me to be three in number. Firstly : He had him- 
self learnt the lessons of Christian life, which he sums 
up in the last sentence of his assize sermon ; he was 
what he preached — *true.’ His own words about 
St. John the Baptist may properly be applied to him : 
‘ Now what was the secret of this power by which he 
chained the hearts of men as by a spell ? . . . Men 
felt that he was real. Reality is the secret of all 
success.’ And this subtle atmosphere of reality 
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which accompanied him in life clings to all he said or 
wrote. It permeates and underlies all his spoken 
thoughts, and the sense of it has not grown faint, not* 
ever will as long as his words survive. Secondly : 
He was entirely in earnest. And, ‘ in the Kingdom 
of Christ, where inward character is the prize, no 
chance can rob earnestness of its exactly proportional 
due of success : Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he reap.” ’ 

Thirdly : He was essentially courageous. And 
his courage, being of the highest kind, led him to 
prosecute his search for truth without regard to 
consequence. For he believed in eternal right, and 
he held with Bacon that ^ Truth, which only doth judge 
itself, teacheth that the inquiry of Truth, which is the 
Love-making or Wooing of it ; the knowledge of 
Truth, which is the Presence of it ; and the belief of 
Truth, which is the Enjoying of it, is the Sovereign 
Good of human Nature.' 

'Ministerial success lies,' he .says, 'in altered lives 
and obedient, humble hearts — unseen work recognised 
in the Judgment Day.' It is certain that from the 
throne to the prison, in crowded cities, and in the 
desolate places of the earth, ‘ his great thoughts,* as * 
Carlyle called them, have touclied the consciences 
and helped to mould the lives of thousands If the 
present edition of these sermons succeeds, they should 
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reach a still larger number, belonging more especially 
to those classes in whom he took so particular and so 
earnest an interest during his lifetime, and should 
‘ make for righteousness ’ wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

I should like to see them in every village club, in 
tvery village library, in every working-man's institute 
throughout the empire ; I should like to know that 
they are carried on board emigrant ships and pas- 
senger steamers ; that they are prized by those em- 
ployed in mines, and factories, and workshops ; that 
they are familiar to those who do their business in 
great waters ; for they appeal to the heart of all, they 
are of infinite suggestiveness, infinite helpfulness, and 
they show convincingly that religion is a genuine 
thing, and not a sham, and that without God in the 
world no man can truly live. 

Charles Boyd Robertson. 


London ; MofrA 25, 1898. 



PREFACE 

TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


In publishm^ these Sermons a few words of explana* 
tion are necessary. 

They are not notes previously prepared, nor are 
they Sermons written before delivery. They are 
simply Recollections sometimes dictated by the 
Preacher himself to the younger members of a family 
in which he was interested, at their urgent entreaty ; 
sometimes written out by himself for them when they 
were at a distance and unable to attend his ministry.* 

They have been carefully preserved, and are now 
published without corrections or additions, just as they 
were found. Mr. Robertson attached no value what- 
ever to them, and never gave any directions concern- 
ing them. The only Sermon which saw the light in 
his lifetime is now republished in this volume^ with 

♦ A reference to a paragraph in his own preface to ** The Israelite’s 
Grave *’ (page 304) explains this. 
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his own preface, explaining how it was preserved, and 
that it was printed by desire of his congregation. 

Unfortunately, in some instances this series is 
incomplete. The fourth of the Advent Lectures* 
was never written out, owing to his uncertain and 
suffering state of health ; and this cause, combined 
with his remarkable dislike to recalling his discourses 
• — a peculiarity known to all who were intimately 
acquainted with him — has made these recollections 
more broken and imperfect than they would otherwise 
have been. 

It is not necessary to say one word in this place of 
the character of Mr. Robertson’s teaching ; it is best 
illustrated in the published volumes of his Sermons; 
and yet it seems needful to say, that even these sug- 
gest but a very faint idea of the influence that teaching 
exercised on all who came within its sphere. 

* The fourth and last Advent Lecture was “The Jewish on the 
text, “He came unto His own, and His own received Him not” 
John i. II. 
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Among the ^ood gifts which the Eternal bestows upon a 
nation none is to be compared with a prophet. The 
soldier defends the commonwealth, and the statesman 
makes its laws, and the w'orkman creates its riches ; but if 
there be no proi)het, then there will be no liberty to defend, 
and the laws will not be the expression of justice, and the 
wealth of the land will only be its curse. It is the function 
of the prophet to present the ideal of perfection, to wean a 
nation from its sins and errors, to reinforce the tides of 
righteousness, to lead his people in the way everlasting. 
He comes forth from the secret place of Clod charged 
with his message, indifferent to opposition, separate from 
circumstances, insistent, indomitable, irresistible. The 
prophet interprets intellectual movements to a generation, he 
starts a new trend of thought, he recasts the past and saves 
its heritage for the future. He is more than a teacher, he is 
a revealer ; he is more than a leader, he is an inspiration ; 
and in the Church of ("hrist no Englishman of this century 
more entirely fulfilled the idea of a prophet than Frederick 
Robertson of Brighton. 

The prophet is ever a surprise, appearing from some 
unexpected quarter ; he has ever a certain demonic quality, 
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a baptism of the Divine Spirit, and therefore he cannot be 
explained like an ordinary man. He is, in religion, the, 
analogy of the poet in letters, and cannot be created, but 
he can be traced. The prophet is not independent of 
heredity and training, of early training and later discipline. 
Rather is he the product of various forces with the addition 
of fire from heaven, which possesses and spiritualises the 
material of his nature. If any one would understand the 
character of Robertson he must remember that this man 
was a Celt, and in his great days showed at every turn the 
contradictory qualities of his blood. None can compass 
the complete scale of human moods like a Celt, from the 
heights of gaiety to the depths of depression ; none is so 
sensitive, impulsive, enthusiastic, rash ; none is so loyal a 
friend or so chivalrous a foe ; but none can retain deliberate 
treachery in a more lively memory. Had our prophet been 
of a Saxon stock he had not died at thirty-seven, and had 
not suffered six years of mental martyrdom at the hands of 
unscrupulous critics : it is also possible that he had been 
without vision and had not won the most different hearts 
by his bright sympathy. There is no question that the 
* gloom ’ lies heavy on Robertson in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
admirable biography, for which we are all so grateful, and 
his own letters are the evidence ; but when we are assured 
by his own son that none had a more delightful sense of 
fun or loved better to play an innocent trick, we have no 
sense of contradiction. Quivering with emotion, and bap- 
tised with the passion of humanity, this nature of the more 
delicate Celtic type could taste in its very essence the gaiety 
and sadness of life, the laughter of childhood, and the tears 
of things. 

Frederick William Robertson was born on February 3, 
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iSi6, in London, the son of an officer in the Royal 
Artillery, and the changes and variety of his youth were as 
a designed training for the work of his manhood, who was 
to belong to no school nor to be confined by any local 
prejudice, who was to explain classes to one another, and to 
show the good beneath the most opposite forms. A 
Londoner by birth, his first years were spent in Leith Fort ; 
he then lived at Beverley, Yorkshire ; afterwards he resided 
for some time in Tours ; and he completed his boyhood at 
Edinburgh. As a lad he was educated at an English 
grammar school, in a French seminary, and at the Edinburgh 
Academy. He attended the philosophical classes of 
Edinburgh University, where he received that discipline in 
accurate thinking for which the Scots Universities are 
famous ; and he proceeded to Oxford, where he became a 
student at Brasenose in 1837. Perhaps he owed more to 
his parents than to all the schools and Universities, for they 
formed the character which was to give vital force to all his 
teaching, and implanted within him that love of letters 
which was to lift him into the ‘ wealthy place ’ of thought. His 
alert and vivacious intellect, with his capacity for hard work, 
gave him a distinguished place at the Academy, where he 
obtained prizes for Uatin prose, for English prose, and for 
Greek, and in the examination for the ordinary degree at 
Oxford he was asked by the Examiners to stand for Honours. 
From boyhood he was brilliant and receptive, with that 
sense of the fitness of things and that longing for perfection 
which are the essence of culture. 

Robertson was not one of those who have been inwardly 
called to the service of the Church in early life and who have 
only one desire, to fulfil their high calling. Rather did this 
man belong to the class, among whom can be found some 
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of the chief prophets, who shrink from such a high endeavour, 
and seek refuge in other directions, till they are compelled 
into this work as by the pressure of the Divine Hand. He 
belonged to a soldier family, and — with his grandfather, his 
father, and three brothers in the army — the love of arms ran 
in his blood, and he was actually appointed to the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. Before this appointment had been made, 
the claim of the Holy Ministry had been pressed upon the 
conscientious and pure-minded lad by a discerning Bishop, 
and he was in such anxiety that he left the decision to his 
father, who sent his son to Oxford. The army lost a 
gallaht and high-spirited officer ; but one must be grateful 
for the insight and wisdom of that father, since none can 
calculate the loss to modern Christianity with Frederick 
Robertson a captain of Dragoons. Nothing was lost to 
Robertson in the exchange of arms for the gown, because 
he brought undiminished to spiritual work the martial 
qualities of honour, chivalry, courage, and unworldliness. 
He remained to the end a soldier in spirit, feeling ‘ the 
Queen’s broad arrow stamped upon me,’ watching redcoats 
pass with wistful regret, exulting over the tribute paid to 
the Iron Duke : ‘Yes, Goodness, Duty, Sacrifice — those are 
the qualities that England honours.’ And when he him- 
self ground his teeth and fell into a paroxysm of rage as the 
would-be seducer of a young girl passed ; when he loathed 
the reputation of a popular preacher, and himself destroyed 
a subscription book for a testimonial to himself ; when he 
changed a sermon in the pulpit lest he should be guilty of 
moral cowardice ; when he championed every unpopular and 
dangerous cause — he showed the high temper of his soul. 

As Robertson did not come at once to his calling, so he 
did not at once receive his message, but was tossed to and 
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fro in mind until he had almost given up the ministry in 
despair ; for while there may be men who can preach with 
plausible art what they do not believe, this was such a man 
as could declare nothing with triumphant power which he 
did not believe with the marrow of his bones. For four 
years Robertson was curate to the Rev. Archibald Boyd, of 
Clirist Church, Cheltenham, whom he regarded with a pro- 
found respect, and by whom he was very much over- shadowed. 
During his Cheltenham ministry he was sad and dispirited, 
believing that he was not understood, and that he was a 
failure. He was mistaken in this, as he was ever to be in his 
self-depreciation, for already choice souls had caught the voice 
of the Eternal in his words, and he was now beginning to 
find himself. Cheltenham was the period of transition in 
his religious life between Winchester, where his sermons gave 
no sign of his latent capacity, and Brighton, where he rose to 
his height. 

He began his ministry at Winchester with a system of 
theology and a rule of life which was to him a tradition 
rather than a possession, and which may be described with 
practical accuracy as Evangelical. No doubts had then 
crossed his mind regarding the verbal inspiration of Holy 
Scriptures, or the substitutionary theory of the Atonement, or 
the certainty of eternal punishment. Unto each day was 
assigned a subject of prayer ; he gave himself to the reading 
of religious biography, and he longed for an early death. 
Without question he was sincere and intense, and to certain 
hearers in his own morbid and introspective stage of reli- 
gious development he spoke with acceptance. Had he been 
arrested at this point, then he would have ended as one out 
of a thousand earnest, conventional Evangelical clergymen* 
Differentiated from the multitude by a suggestion of genius 
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itt his thought and a strain of asceticism in his life, he 
would have always been a true man and would have done a 
true man’s work, but the world w^ould have lost ‘ Robert- 
son of Brighton,’ 

What closed this period and awoke his mind was a for- 
tunate illness and a prolonged foreign tour, during which 
he married and saw many things. On his return he took 
up the work at Cheltenham, and began to think with Carlyle 
as his chief teacher, and with the society of Cheltenham as a 
lively stimulus. Carlyle taught him that the first duty of 
avery teacher is to dig through the superincumbent rubbish or 
tradition which ages have deposited and to reach the bed rock 
6f truth, and the religious coteries of the place showed him 
how good people might be Pharisees and walk in a vain 
show. For Cheltenham, like most watering places, was in- 
fested with a swarm of professional religionists, full of windy 
phrases, and pure faddists, busying themselves with the end 
of the world and our identity with the lost ten tribes. Had 
these people been only weakly and eccentric they had re- 
ceived compassion and help frbm the most generous and 
charitable of men, but they were also mean, evil tongued, 
given to gossip and slander. Certain sins of infirmity 
Robertson could have pardoned ; sins of wilful malice he 
hated with a perfect hatred. They were the opposite of his 
own soul, which was fiery, impatient, impulsive ; but petty, 
cowardly, deceitful—never. Before he left Cheltenham 
Robertson had ceased to be an Evangelical, partly through 
the attraction of reality which he did not find in the Evan- 
gelical doctrine, as it was at that time stated by its preachers, 
partly through a revulsion from the unreality which he did 
find in Evangelical life as it was then lived in Cheltenham. 

No man could have had a fairer mind or been a more 
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chivalrous opponent — but it may be frankly acknowledged 
that he did the Evangelicals somewhat less than justice in 
his after life. He saw the party in its degeneration, and 
there is no more painful spectacle than decadent piety, when 
august doctrines have nothing left but the husk, and the 
thirst for holy living has dwindled down into the washing of 
hands. The religious new'spapers treated him very badly, 
imputing to him views he never held, and ignoring the truth 
he preached, till he declared that the only difference between 
such papers (and people) and other sinners was that the 
sinners told lies in the name of the Devil, and the saints 
told lies in the name of God. No man is more generous 
and spiritual than a high-class Evangelical, and none can 
be more bitter and unscrupulous than a low class Evan- 
gelical, He has a poisonous sting and a special antipathy 
to original and elevated thought. Against his attack 
the best protection is a thick skin and an imperturbable 
temper ; the most hopeless victim is one of a refined and 
highly strung nature. Indifference and a flick with a 
pocket-handkerchief disposes of a wasp, but a nervous 
man is sure to sulfer. Unfortunately the wasps discovered 
in this case a victim after their heart, and they goaded 
Robertson into frenzy. His indignation was perfectly just 
and he said nothing which was not deserved, but for his 
own peace of mind tt might have been better if he had 
simply ignored such opponents or rewarded them at a time 
with a pleasant jest. It is a disability of the prophet — be- 
cause he is intense and serious— that he somewhat fails in 
a sense of proportion and is not comforted in various trials 
of life by the saving salt of humour. 

Perhaps it was inevitable, but one must admit the fact 
Uiat Robertson did not sufficiently distinguish between the 
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"wheat and the chaff— between a school and its caricature. 
If a number of very poor creatures indeed have been apt to 
take refuge under the name of Evangelical, whom the 
Broad Church will not have on account of their stupidity, 
and the High Church on account of their bad manners, it 
is not by such camp-followers any school should be judged. 
The typical Evangelical may never have appreciated to the 
full the intellectual and historical elements in the Christian 
Faith and Church, but none has exceeded him in his passion 
for Jesus and his devotion to philanthropy. Beyond most he 
has been the emancipator of the slave, the friend of the cap- 
tive, the helper of the poor, the teacher of the ignorant, the 
husband of the widow, and if his idea of Christas sacrifice in 
theology has been narrow, his fulfilment of Christ’s 
sacrifice in life has been exceeding broad. Unto this 
school Robertson did not owe his creed, but he did owe 
in large measure his sympathy with the oppressed, his sense 
of spiritual verities, his intense fervour of soul. The Evan- 
gelicals and he had a bitter quarrel, but that was long ago, 
and they may well l)e proud that he was reared in their home 
and was quickened by their spirit, and his admirers may well 
forgive their persecution for the sake of their inspiration. 

In 1847, after a short period at St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, he 
began his historic ministry in Trinity Chapel, Brighton, and 
his coming was contemporaneous with the movement which 
shook the thrones and society of Europe. After a silence 
of half a century the people spoke again, protesting against 
tyranny and misgovernment, demanding their just rights 
and liberties. It was a time of ferment, when the spirit of 
the change was in men’s blood and when Utopia seemed 
near at hand. Old things were to pass away and all things 
were to be made new, and it was assumed that all the old 
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things were bad and all the new would be good. It was % 
period of illusion and hope, pregnant with danger and dis- 
appointment. It was also the opportunity of the Church to 
intervene with her impartial and spiritual influences : it 
was her metier to direct the new-born enthusiasm of the 
proletariat unto the highest ends, and to reconcile the 
ruling classes to inevitable changes* For this patriotic 
service her minister required to be cleansed from class 
feeling and from wild dreams, to be charged with brotherliness 
and sympathy, and above all things he must be brave, with 
that courage which depends on no side, but can hold the 
scales between both. Those were the qualities Robertson 
brought to this high duty, and that was the work he did in 
Brighton. So honest and fair was he, so thorough and 
understanding, that he was accused of Socialism to his 
Bishop while he really saved many working men from its 
crude impracticable theories, and although he was counted 
too Conservative by the Radicals and too Radical by the 
Conservatives, he hindered both sides from the disasters of 
excess and in a crisis of the State was one of the saviours 
of society. 

The spirit of the day touches every department of 
human life, and the Revolution came ' to Religion. As in 
the State the people insisted that power should pass from 
the privileged classes, so in llicology scholars began to plead 
that doctrine should no longer be based on authority. While 
the new politician demanded that the ground of government 
should be the will of the people, the new theologian held 
that the sanction of a creed should be reason. In the 
conflict between the old and the new lay the possibilities of 
immense danger to religion, since faith might be lost either 
through a heady rationalism or through a stiff obscurantism. 
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When the Theological revolution comes wise and opien- 
minded men are needed to conserve the core of truth which 
is Concealed in the ancient forms and to clothe it in the 
dress of another day. For this critical duty Robertson was 
fitted beyond most, for he was both reverent and fearless — 
^ a man to whom everything good was dear, to whom every- 
thing true was welcome. It may be taken for granted that 
; every great doctrine embodies a principle of religion which 
, may be discovered and must be maintained, and it was one 
of the Brighton preacher^s chief services to strip off the 
covering and to expound the principle. The Sabbath 
might be a Jewish institution and may have been enforced on 
Jewish lines, but it also was a physical and spiritual necessity 
for the well-being of the race, and ought to be safeguarded 
and rightly used. The reverence of the Blessed Virgin may 
have been carried to an extreme and have come perilously 
near idolatry, yet this very excess proved the adoration of 
womanly purity and the craving for womanly sympathy. 
The Atonement may have been stated in coarse and 
repulsive images, but it reraaineth that Jesus did reconcile 
His brethren to God when He offered Himself a sacrifice 
to the Divine Will. Robertson^s aim was to pierce below 
the appearance to the actual ; he was the preacher, as all 
prophets have been, of Eternal Truth. , 

His preaching conveyed an irresistible sense of reality, 
to which many circumstances contributed. His spiritual 
face, his quiet manner, his note of culture, his freedom from 
false rhetoric conciliated thoughtful men and gave pledges 
of sincerity. Within his study he had mastered the heart 
of his subject, and now with a few notes in his hand he 
cast the living message into words, illustrating and enforcing 
it from a wealth of knowledge and experience. All we have 
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of his sermons are but notes, broken often and fragmentary, 
almost always incomplete, but they arc sufficient to prove 
that this man had seen the truth with his own eyes, and 
what he said was with the conviction of personal faith. 
From beginning to end one cannot find in these sermons a 
single piece of special pleading, or an artificial phrase. He 
was never the paid advocate of a creed or the mouthpiece 
of conventional religion ; he was utterly free from cant and 
formality of every kind, and stood before his fellows an 
unfeigned and unreserved witness to the truth. Every 
sermon was an agony in which both mind and soul had 
Ijeen strained to the uttermost, in which Frederick Robert- 
son had given himself. 

It is possible to mention sermons which have had a 
larger circulation - as, for instance, Mr. Spurgeon’s— but 
none in our speech have had a wider range of readers, and 
none have exercised a more profound influence. Scholars, 
artisans, young men, soldiers, merchants, sceptics. Catholics, 
French Protestants, Anglicans, Scots Kirkmen, have all heard 
his message with gladness. A sermon of his was read when 
a ship’s company were in danger of death ; a volume went 
through the American War in an offleer’s knapsack. Dean 
Stanley meets a French military surgeon — a revolutionary 
and an unbeliever- - who is deeply interested in Robertson, 
and next day an eminent official and a devout Catholic 
questions the Dean about ‘an extraordinary preacher 
whose name was Frederick RobertSvon.’ Perhaps, however, 
the test of his work is his power over ministers of all 
denominations, and his distinction has been to be the 
preacher’s preacher. Under his teaching and spirit the 
very face of preaching was changed in half the pulpits of 
our land. The winter of dreary tradition and wooden 

VOL. I. b 
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doctrine passed and the spring of fresh, living, winsome 
religious thinking arrived. This voice, so persuasive, so* 
unworldly, so real, brought his generation face to face with 
Jesus as He taught and worked in Galilee, and into actual 
touch with religion. He gave us back the living Christ ; he 
awoke the spiritual instincts of the soul. 

He has his claim on every class in the commonwealth, 
but if we were to assign him in our day a special mission it 
would be to working men, and this not because he did so 
much for them in Brighton and was so loved by them, as 
on account of himself and his teaching. The proletariat 
have been alienated from the Church by their belief-^ 
whether rightly or wrongly founded does not now matter — 
that her ministers have no sympathy with the struggles and 
ambitions of the people, but that they have sided, as by an 
.instinct, with the rich and great — by their suspicion also of 
the sincerity and intelligence of the ministry, and by their 
fierce hatred of every kind of sham. While Jesus was of their 
class and in His parables showed His fellow-feeling with the 
labouring and heavy-laden, the working folk of modern times 
have been irritated by the smug advice and sleek prosperity 
of certain of His servants. It is the honour of Kingsley and 
Maurice and Robertson to prove that Jesus has some dis- 
ciples who are not indifferent to the people and are ready 
to make some sacrifices for their sake. And if anyone desires 
to know the human life which Jesus taught and showed, let 
him read the exposition of the Master by Frederick 
Robertson. 

As one realises the work and circumstances of this 
selfless man he is impressed by the likeness between 
Robertson and John Baptist. Both were from their youth 
up moved by unworldly ideals for which they inadje the 
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last sacrifices ; both, although in different ways, were lonely 
6ien, living much in the wilderness and brooding on the 
word of ancient prophecy and poetry ; both fulfilled their 
ministry in a day when the creed of the Church had 
dwindled down into a form and Kfe had become openly 
material; both rebuked powerful and menacing classes 
with fearless speech, and carried conviction by the force of 
spiritual authority ; both died young after rejection and 
suffering ; and both laid down their names, their work, their 
lives at the feet of Jesus. It was indeed an irony that 
Robertson should be sent to Brighton, that pleasure-place 
where worldliness was most rampant and the Church was 
most hollow, and yet it was fitting that there a Prophet 
should lift up his voice against the w^orld both in society and 
in the Church, who could neither be silenced* nor ignored. 
Had George IV. still been living then our Prophet had 
faced his Herod Antipas ; as it was he dealt with the same 
world and, circumstances being changed, suffered the same 
fate as the forerunner whose eulogium was pronounced by 
the Master Himself with glovring admiration. 

His life in Brighton had many consolations in the fellow- 
ship of his children and a few faithful friends, in his devotion 
to nature and art, in his favourite poets w’^hom he read and 
expounded with much felicity in the declaration of his 
message, and also in various manly exercises wherein he 
excelled. One, however, sorrowfully concludes that few 
men have suffered more than Robertson during his six years 
in Brighton. He never tasted the joy of perfect health ; he 
was burdened with a sense of failure ; he had fallen into the 
habit of self-depreciation ; he was the victim of unceasing 
slander and abuse ; and he was ungenerously treated by a 
clergyman before he died. If he had only been a stolid 
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and heavily built Teuton, instead of this Imndle of nerves 
and delicate sensations ! It was not possible for conven- 
tional people to understand this man, and the situation was 
sometimes very tragic. ‘You do not care/ the person said 
to Robertson, with whom every worldly and time-serving 
argument had failed. ‘ Do you know what happened to 
“ Don’t care ” ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, with sad proud remem- 

brance, ‘He was crucified on Calvary.’ lake his Master, 
he was a mystery to the world, and he must needs suffer, but 
not in vain. Six years of pain and failure, and half a century 
has not exhausted the force and fulness thereof, for he laid 
down his life and found it again. 

Frederick Robertson died on Sunday, August 15, 1853, 
at the age of 37, and his dying was as hard and as brave and 
as sincere as his living. His pain was almost unendurable 
and caused profound mental prostration, yet he would creep 
out of bed to see the beautiful morning, and was anxious lest 
he should have done any injustice to the adversary whose 
ecclesiastical cruelty had hastened his end. God, he declared, 
had treated him most mercifully, and he contrasted his con- 
dition — ‘The house filled with delicacies ’ -with that of his 
Master, ‘who would have slaked His morning hunger on 
green figs.’ The last words he wrote were ‘ His will be 
done ; I write in torture,’ and his last spoken words, in fear- 
ful agony, before the end, ‘ My God, my Father ... let 
God do His work.’ And with this good confession passed 
from earth one of the bravest soldiers of the Cross, and the 
most inspiring preacher of this century. 

Te Detini laudat Propheiarum laudahilis ?iu?nerus. 


Ian Maclaren. 
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Pt cached April 1849. ^ * 

GOD’S REVELATION OF HEAVEN. 

** Eye hath not seen, nor car heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, tlie things which (Jod hath prej^ared for them that love him. 
But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit.” — i Cor. ii. 9, lO, 

T he preaching of the Apostle Paul was rejected by 
numbers in the cultivated town of Corinth. It was 
not wise enough, nor eloquent enough : — nor was it sustained 
by miracles. The man of taste found it barbarous : the 
Jew missed the signs and wonders which he looked for in 
a new dispensation : and the rhetorician missed the con- 
vincing arguments of the schools. To all which the Apostle 
was content to rei)ly, that his judges were incompetent to 
try the question. The princes of this world might judge in 
a matter of politics : the leaders in the world of literature 
were qualified to pronounce on a point of taste : the coun- 
sellors of this world to weigh an amount of evidence. But 
in matters spiritual, they were as unfit to judge, as a man 
without ear is to decide respecting harmony ; or a man 
judging alone by sensation, to supersede the higher truth of 
vou I. T 
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science by an appeal to his own estimate of appearances. 
The world, to sense, seems stationary. To the eye of 
Reason it moves with lightning speed, and the cultivation of 
reason alone can qualify for an opinion on the matter. The 
judgment of the senses is wortli nothing in such matters. 
For every kind of truth a special capacity or preparation is 
indispensabk. 

For a revelation of spiritual facts two things are 
needed : — First, a Divine Truth ; next, a spirit which can 
receive it. 

Therefore the Apostle’s whole defence resolved itself 
into^this : The natural man receiveth not the things which 
are of the Spirit of God. The world by wisdom knew not 
God. And his vindication of his teaching was — These 
Revealed Truths cannot be seen by the eye, heard by the 
ear, nor guessed by the heart : they are visible, audible, 
imaginable, only to the spirit. By the spiritually prepared, 
they are recognised as beautiful, though they be folly to all 
the world beside, — as his Master had said before him, 
“ Wisdom is justified by her children.” In whatever type 
of life she might be exhibited, whether in the austere Man 
of the Desert, or in the higher type of the social life of 
Christ, the Children of Wisdom recognised her lineaments, 
justified and loved her — She was felt by them. 

Two things are contained in this verse : — 

I. The inability of the lower parts of human nature— the 
natmal man — to apprehend the higher truths. 

II. The nature and laws of Revelation. 

I. By tlie natural man is meant the lower faculties of 
man; and it is said of these that they cannot discover 
spiritual truth* 
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1. Eternal truth is not perceived through sensation. 

Eye hath not seen the things which God hath prepared 
iox them that love Him.” 

There is a life of mere sensation. The degree of its 
enjoyment depends upon fineness of organization. The 
pleasures of sense arise from the vibration of a nerve, or the 
thrilling of a muscle — nothing higher. 

The highest pleasure of sensation comes through the 
eye. She ranks above all the rest of the senses in dignity. 
He whose eye is so refined by discipline that he can repose 
with pleasure upon the serene outline of beautiful form, has 
reached the purest of the sensational raptures. 

Now the Corinthians could appreciate this. Theirs was 
the land of beauty. They read the Apostle’s letter, sur- 
rounded by the purest conceptions of Art. In the orders of 
architecture, the most richly graceful of all columnar forms 
receives its name from Corinth. And yet it was to these 
men, living in the very midst of the chastely beautiful, upon 
whom the Apostle emphatically urged , — ^^JSye hath not seen 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

Let us not depreciate what God has given. There is a 
rapture in gazing on this wondrous world. There is a joy 
in contemplating the manifold forms in which the All 
Beautiful has concealed His essence, — the Living Garment 
in which the Invisible has robed His mysterious loveliness. 
In every aspect of Nature there is joy ; whether it be the 
purity of virgin morning, or the sombre gray of a day of 
clouds, or the solemn pomp and majesty of night ; whether 
it be the chaste lines of the crystal, or the waving outline of 
distant hills, tremulously visible through dim vapours ; the 
imnute petals of the fringed daisy, or the overhanging form 
of mysterious forests. It is a pure delight to see. 
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But all this is bounded. The eye can only reach the 
finite Beautiful. It does not scan “ the King in his beauty, 
nor the land that is very far off.” The Kingdom, but not 
the King — something measured by inches, yards, and miles 
— not the land which is very far off in the Infinite. 

Again, it is perishable beauty, — a sight to sadden rather 
than delight. Even while you gaze, and feel how fair it is, 
joy mingles with melancholy, from a consciousness that it 
all is fading : — it is the transient — not the Eternal Loveliness 
for which our spirits pant. 

Therefore, when He came into this world, who was the 
Truth and the Life, in the body which God had prepared 
for Him, He came not in the glory of form: He was a 
root out of a dry ground : He had no form nor comeliness 
when they saw Him, there was no beauty that they should 
desire Him.” The eye did not behold, even in Christ, the 
things which God had prcj)ared. 

Now observe, this is an Eternal Truth ; true at all times 
— true now and for ever. In the (flotation of this verse, a 
false impression is often evident. It is quoted as if the 
Apostle by “ the tilings prepared ” meant heaven, and the 
glories of a world which is to be visible hereafter, but is 
at present unseen. This is manifestly alien from his purpose. 
The world of which he speaks is not a future, but a present 
fevelation. God hath revealed it. He speaks not of some- 
thing to be manifested hereafter, but of something already 
shown, only not to eye nor ear. The distinction lies 
between a kingdom which is appreciable by the sensed, 
and another whose facts and truths are seen and heard only 
by the spirit. Never yet hath the eye seen the Truths of 
God — ^biit then never shall it see them. In Heaven this 
shall be as true as now; Shape and colour give them not. 
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God will never be visible — nor will His blessedness. He 
^has no form. The pure in heart will see him, but never 
with the eye ; only in the same way, but in a different 
degree, that they see him now. In the anticipated Vision 
of the Eternal, what do you expect to see ? A shape ? 
Hues? You will never behold God. Eye hath not seen, 
and never shall see in finite form, the Infinite One, nor 
the Infinite of feeling or of Truth. 

Again— no .scientific analysis can discover the Truths 
of God. Science cannot give a Revelation. Science pro- 
ceeds ui>on observation. It submits everything to the 
experience of the senses. Its law, expounded by its great 
lawgiver, is, that if you would ascertain its truth you must 
see, feel, taste. Experiment is the test of truth. Now, ycm 
cannot, by searching, find out the Almighty to perfection, 
nor a single one of the blessed 1 ruths He has to com- 
municate. 

Men have tried to demonstrate Eternal Life, from an 
examination of the structure of the body. One fancies he 
has discovered the seat of life in the pineal gland— another 
in the convolution of a nerve — and thence each infers the 
continuance of the mystic principle supposed to be dis- 
covered there. But a third comes, and sees in it all nothing 
really immaterial : organization, cerebration, but not Thought 
or Mind separable from these; nothing that must neces- 
sarily subsist after the organism has been destroyed. 

Men have supposed they discovered the law of Deity 
written on the anatomical phenomena of disease. They 
have exhibited the brain inflamed by intoxication, and the 
structure obliterated by excess. They have shown in the 
disordered frame the inevitable penalty of transgression. 
But if ^ pianj, startled by all this, gives up his sin, has he 
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froiD this selfish prudence learned the law of Duty ? The 
penalties of wrong-doing, doubtless : but not the sanction ' 
of Right and Wrong written on the conscience, of which 
penalties are only the enforcements. He has indisputable 
evidence that it is expedient not to commit excesses : but 
you cannot manufacture a conscience out of expediency : 
the voice of conscience says not. It is better not to do so, 
but ^'Thou shalt not.” 

No : it is in vain that we ransack the world for probable 
evidences of God and liypotheses of his existence. It is 
idle to look into the materialism of man for the Revelation 
of his immortality ; or to examine the morbid anatomy of 
the body to find the rule of Right. If a man go to the 
eternal w’^orld with convictions of Eternity, the Resurrection, 
God, already in his spirit, he will find abundant corro- 
borations of that which he already believes. But if God’s 
existence be not thrilling every fibre of his heart, if the 
Immortal be not already in him as the proof of the Resur- 
rection, if the law of Duty be not stamped upon his soul as 
an Eternal Truth, unquestionable, a thing that must be 
obeyed, quite separately from all considerations of punish- 
ment or impunity, science will never reveal these — obser- 
vation pries in vain — the physician comes away from the 
laboratory^ an infidel. Eye hath not seen the truths which 
are clear enough to Love and to the Spirit. 

2. Eternal truth is not reached by hearsay — “ Ear hath 
not heard the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” 

No revelation can be adequately given by the address 
of man to man, whether by writing or orally, even if he be 
put in possession of the Tnith itself. For all such revelation 
must be made through words : and words are but counters 
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-—the ccttns of intellectual exchange. There is as little 
•resemblance between the silver coin and the bread it pur- 
chases, as between the word and the thing it stands for. 
Looking at the coin, the form of the loaf does not suggest 
itself, listening to the word, you do not perceive the idea 
for which it stands, unless you are already in possession of 
it. Speak of ice to an inhabitant of the torrid zone, the 
word does not give him an idea, or if it does, it must be a 
false one. I'alk of blueness to one who cannot distinguish 
colours, what can your most eloquent description present to 
him resembling the truth of your sensation ? Similarly in 
matters spiritual, no verbal revelation can give a single 
simple idea. For instance, what means justice to the 
unjust — or purity to the man whose heart is steeped in 
licentiousness ? What does infinitude mean to a being 
who has never stirred from infancy beyond a cell, never 
seen the sky, or the sea, or any of those occasions of thought 
which, leaving vagueness on the mind, suggest the idea 
of the illimitable ? It means, explain it as you will, nothing 
to him but a room : vastly larger than his own, but still 
a room, terminated by a wall. I'alk of God to a thousand 
ears, each has his own different conception. Each man in 
this congregation has a God before him at this moment, 
who is, according to his own attainment in goodness, more 
or less limited and imperfect. The sensual man hears of 
God, and understands one thing. The pure man hears, 
and conceives another thing. Whether you speak in meta- 
physical or metaphorical language, in the purest words of 
inspiration, or the grossest images of materialism, the 
conceptions conveyed by the same word are essentially 
different, according to the soul which receives them. 

So that apostles themselves, ^d prophets, speaking to 
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the ear, cannot reveal truth to the soul — no, not if God 
Himself were to touch their lips with fire. A verbal reve-^ 
iation is only a revelation to the car. 

Now see what a hearsay religion is. There are men 
who believe on authority. Their minister believes all this 
Christianity true : therefore so do they. He calls this 
doctrine essential : they echo it. Some thousands of years 
ago, men communed with God : they have heard this and 
are content it should be so. They have heard with the 
hearing of the ear, that God is Love — that the ways of 
holiness are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace. 
But a hearsay belief saves not. The Corinthian philosophers 
heard Paul — l"he Pharisees heard Christ. How much did 
the ear convey ? To thousands exactly nothing. He alone 
believes truth who feels it. He alone has a religion whose 
soul knows by experience that to serve God and know Him 
is the richest treasure. And unless Truth come to you, not 
in word only, but in power besides — authoritative because 
true, not true because authoritative — there has been no real 
revelation made to you from God. 

3. Truth is not discoverable by the heart — “neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” 

The heart — two things we refer to this source : the power 
of imagining, and the power of loving. 

Imagination is distinct from the mere dry faculty of 
reasoning. Imagination is creative — it is an immediate 
intuition ; not a logical analysis — ^we call it popularly a kind 
of inspiration. Now imagination is a power of the heart : — 
Great thoughts originate from a large heart : — a man must 
have a heart, or he never could create. 

Jt is a grand thing, when in the stillness of the soul^ 
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thought bursts into flame, and the intuitive vision comes 
like an inspiration ; when breathing thoughts clothe them- 
selves in burning words, winged as it were with lightning—* 
or when a great law of the universe reveals itself to the mind 
of Genius, and where all was darkness, his single wwd bids 
Light be, and all is Order where chaos and confusion w^ere 
before. Or when the truths of human nature shape them- 
selves forth in the creative fancies of one like the myriad- 
minded Poet, and you recognize the rare power of heart 
which sympathizes with, and can reproduce all that is found 
in man. 

But all this is nothing more than what the material man 
can achieve. The most ethereal creations of fantastic fancy 
were shaped by a mind that could read tlie life of Christ, 
and then blaspheme the Adorable. The truest utterances, 
and some of the deepest ever spoken, revealing the unrest 
and the agony that lie hid in the heart of man, came from 
one whose life was from first to last selfish. I'he highest 
astronomer of this age, before whose clear eye Creation lay 
revealed in all its perfect order, was one whose spirit refused 
to recognise the Cause of Causes. The mighty heart of 
Genius had failed to reach the things which God imparts to 
a humble spirit. 

There is more in the heart of man — it has the powder of 
affection. The highest moment known on earth by the 
merely natural, is that in which the mysterious union of 
heart with heart is felt. Call it friendship — love — what you 
will, that mystic blending of two souls in one, when self is 
lost and found again in the being of another, when, as it 
were, moving about in the darkness and loneliness of exist- 
ence, we suddenly come in contact with something, and 
(ind that spirit has touched spirit. This is the putcjsti 
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serenest ecstasy of the merely human — ^more blessed than 
any sight that can be presented to the eye, or any sound 
that can be given to the ear: more sublime than the 
siiblimest dream ever conceived by genius in its most gifted 
hour, when the freest way was given to the shaping spirit of 
imagination. 

This has entered into the heart of man, yet this is of the 
lower still. It attains not to the things prepared by God — 
it dimly shadows them. Human love is but the faint type 
of that surpassing blessedness which belongs to those who 
love God. 

II. We pass therefore to the Nature and Laws of 
Revelation. 

First, Revelation is made by a Spirit to a spirit — God 
hath revealed them to us by His Spirit.” Christ is the voice 
of God without the man — the Spirit is the voice of God 
within the man. The highest Revelation is not made by 
Christ, but comes directly from the universal Mind to our 
minds. Therefore, Christ said Himself, “He, the Spirit, 
shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” And there- 
fore it is written here — “ The Spirit searches all things, yea 
the deep things of God,” 

Now the Spirit of God lies touching, as it were, the soul 
of man — ever around and near. On the outside of earth, 
man stands with the boundless heaven above him : nothing 
between him and space — space around him and above him 
— ^the confines of the sky touching him. So is the spirit of 
man to the Spirit of the Ever Near. They mingle. In every 
man this is true. The spiritual in him, by which he might 
become a recipient of God, may be dulled, deadened, by a 
life of sense, but in this world never lost. All men are not 
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spiritual men ; but all have spiritual sensibilities which might 
awake. All that is wanted is to become conscious of the 
nearness of God. God has placed men here to feel after 
Him if haply they may find Him, albeit He he not far 
from any one of them. Our souls float in the immeasurable 
“ocean of Spirit. God lies around us : at any moment we 
might be conscious of the contact. 

The condition upon which this Self-Revelation of the Spirit 
is made to man, is Love. I'hese things are “ prepared for 
them that love Him,” or, which is the same thing, revealed 
to those who have the mind of Christ. 

Let us look into this word Love. Love to man may 
mean several things. It may mean love to his person, which 
is very different from himself— -or it may mean simply pity. 
Love to God can only mean one thing : God is a Character. 
To love God is to love His character. For instance — God 
is Purity. And to be pure in thought and look ; to turn 
away from unhallowed books and conversation, to abhor the 
moments in which we have not been pure, is to love God. 

God is Love — and to love men till private attachments 
have expanded into a philanthropy which embraces all — 
at last even the evil and enemies, with compassion — that 
is to love God- God is Truth. To be true — to hate 
every form of falsehood — to live a brave — true — ^real life — 
that is to love God. God is Infinite — and to love the 
boundless, reaching on from grace to grace, adding charity 
to faith, and rising upwards ever to see the Ideal still abov^ 
us, and to die with it unattained, aiming insatiably to be 
perfect even as the Father is perfect — that is love to God, 

This Love is manifested in obedience — Love is the 
life of which obedience is the form. '^He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth mCi 
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. . . . He that loveth me not keepeth not my sayings/’ 
Now here can be no mistake. Nothing can be Love to 
God which does not shape itself into obedience. We 
remember the anecdote of the Roman commander who 
forbade an engagement with the enemy, and the first trans- 
gressor against whose prohibition was his own son. He' 
accepted the challenge of the leader of the other host, met, 
slew, spoiled him, and then in triumphant feeling carried 
the spoils to his father’s tent. But the Roman father 
refused to recognise the instinct which prompted this as 
deserving of the name of Love — Disobedience contradicted 
it, and deserved death : — weak sentiment, what was it worth ? 

So with God : — strong feelings, warm expressions, varied 
internal experience co-existing with disobedience, God 
counts not as Love. Mere weak feeling may not usurp 
that sacred name. 

To this Love, adoring and obedient, God reveals His 
Truth — For such as love it is prepared ; or rather, by the 
well-known Hebrew inversion, such are prepared for it— 
Love is the condition without which revelation does not 
take place. As in the natural, so in the spiritual world : — 
By compliance with the laws of the universe, we put our- 
selves in possession of its blessings. — Obey the laws of 
health and you obtain health : — Temperance, sufficiency 
of light and air, and exercise, these are the conditions of 
health. Arm yourselves with the laws of nature, and you 
may call down the lightning from the sky : — surround your- 
self with glass, and the lightning may play innocuously a 
few inches from you — It cannot touch you — you may defy 
it — you have obeyed the conditions of nature, and nature 
is on your side against it. 

In the sanie way^ there are conditipns jp the WQrW of 
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Spirit, by compliance with which God’s Spirit comes int() 
the soul with all its Revelations, as surely as lightning from 
the sky, and as invariably : — such conditions as thes^. 
“Tlie secret of the Lord is with them that fear HimJ’ 
No hian hath seen God at any time.” “ If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us.” “ With this man will I 
dwell, even with him that is of a meek and contrite spirit.’’ 
“ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine ” — Reverence, love, meekness, contrition, obedience 
— these conditions having taken place, God enters into the 
soul, whispers His secret, becomes visible, imparts know- 
ledge and conviction. 

Now these laws are universal and invariable : — they are 
subject to no caprice, — There is no favourite child of nature 
who may hold the fire-ball in the hollow of his hand and 
trifle with it without being burnt ; — there is no selected 
child of Grace who can live an irregular life without unrest ; 
or be proud, and at the same time have peace : or indolent, 
and receive fresh inspiration : or remain unloving and cold, 
and yet see and hear and feel the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. 

Therefore the apostle preached the Cross to men who 
felt, and to men who felt not, the Revelation contained in 
it. The Cross is humbleness : love : self-surrender — These 
the apostle preached. To conquer the world by loving it 
— To be blest by ceasing the pursuit of hai)piness, and 
sacrificing life instead of finding it — To make a hard lot 
easy by submitting to it — this was his divine philosophy of 
life. And the princes of this world, amidst scoffs and 
laughter, replied, Is that all ? Nothing to dazzle — nothing 
to C2q)tivate. But the disciples of the inward life recog- 
nized the Divine Truth which this doctrine of the Cross 
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contained The humble of heart, and the loving, felt that 
in this lay the mystery of life, of themselves, and of God, 
all revealed and plain. It was God’s own wisdom, felt by 
those who had the mind of Christ. 

The application of all this is very easy : Love God, and 
He will dwell with you. — Obey God, and He will reveal the 
truths of His deepest teaching to your soul. Not perhaps: 
— As surely as the laws of the spiritual world are irrever* 
sible, are these things prepared for obedient love : — An 
inspiration as true, as real, and as certain as that which ever 
prophet or apostle reached, is yours, if you will have it so. 

And if obedience were entire and love were perfect, 
then would the Revelation of the Spirit to the soul of man 
be perfect too. There would be trust expelling care, and 
enjsibling a man to repose : — there would be a love which 
would cast out fear : — there would be a sympathy with the 
mighty All of God : — selfishness would pass, isolation would 
be felt no longer; — the tide of the universal and eternal 
Life would come with mighty pulsations throbbing through 
the soul. To such a man it would not matter where he was, 
nor what ; — to live or die would be alike. If he lived, he 
would live unto the Lord ; if he died, he would die to the 
Lord. The bed of down surrounded by friends, or the 
martyr’s stake girt round with curses — what matter which ? 
Stephen, dragged, hurried, driven to death, felt the glory of 
God streaming on his face : when the shades of faintness 
were gathering round his eyes, and the world was fading 
away into indistinctness, the things prepared ” were given 
him. His spirit saw what ‘^eye had never seen.** The 
later martyr bathes his fingers in the flames, and while the 
flesh shrivels and the bones are cindered, says, in unfeigned 
^cerity, that he is lying on a bed of roses. It would 
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matter little what he was, — the ruler of a kingdom, or a 
tailor grimed with the smoke and dust of a workshop. To 
a soul filled with God, the difference between these two is 
inappreciable : — ^as if, from a distant star, you were to look 
down ui>on a palace and a hovel, both dwindled into dis- 
tance, and were to smile at the thought of calling one large 
and the other small. 

No matter to such a man what he saw or what he heard ; 
for every sight would be resplendent with beauty, and every 
sound would echo harmony : things common would become 
transfigured, as when the ecstatic state of the inward soul 
reflected a radiant cloud from the form of Christ. The 
Human would become Divine, Life — even the meanest- 
noble. In the hue of every violet there would be a glimpse 
of Divine affection, and a dream of Heaven. The forest 
would blaze with Deity, as it did to the eye of Moses. The 
creations of genius would breathe less of earth and more of 
Heaven. Human love itself would burn with a clearer and 
intenser flame, rising from the altar of self-sacrifice. 

These are “ the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” Compared with these, what are love- 
liness, — the eloquent utterances of man, — the conceptions 
of the heart of Genius ? What are they all to the serene 
stillness of a spirit lost in Love : the full deep rapture of a 
soul into which the spirit of God is pouring itself in a 
mighty tide of Revelation ? 
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preached June (iy 1849. 

PARABLK OF THE SOWER. 

‘*The same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the seaside. 
And great multitudes were gathered together unto liim, so that he went 
into a ship, and sat ; and the whole multitude stood on the shore. And 
he spake many things unto them in parables, saying, behold a sower 
went forth to sow : And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, 
and the fowls came and devoured them i\\). Some fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much earth ; and forthwith they sprang up, 
because they had no deepness of earth : And when the sun was uj), tliey 
were scorched ; and because they had no root, they withered away. 
And some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprung up and choked 
them : But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an 
hundrcd-fokl, some sixty-fold, some tliirty-fold. Who hath cars to 
hear, let him hear,” — Mall. xiii. i — 10, 

B efore the reception of the Lord’s Supper on Sunday 
next, 1 have been anxious to address you once more, 
my young friends, in order to carry on the thoughts, and if 
possible, deepen the impressions of Tuesday last. During 
the last few week.s, you have been subjected to much that 
is exciting; and in proportion to the advantage is the 
danger of that excitement. A great part of the value of 
the rite of Confirmation consists in its being a season 
of excitement or impression. The value of excitement is, 
that it breaks up the old mechanical life which has become 
routine* It stirs the stagnancy of our existence» and causes 
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the stream of life to flow more fresh and clear. The danger 
*of excitement is the probability of reaction. The heart, 
like the body and the mind, cannot be long exposed to 
extreme tension, without giving way afterwards. Strong 
impressions are succeeded by corresponding listlessness. 
Your work, to which you have so long looked forward, is 
done. The profession has been made ; and now left 
suddenly, as it were, Avith nothing before you, and appa- 
rently no answer to the question — What are we to do now ? 

’ — insensibly you will feel that all is over, and the void 
within your hearts will be inevitably filled, unless there be 
great vigilance, by a very different class of excitements. 
This danger will be incurred most by precisely those who 
felt most deeply the services of the past week. 

The parable I have selected dwells upon such a class 
of dangers. 

No one who felt, or even thought, could view the scene 
of Tuesday last without emotion. Six or seven hundred 
young persons solemnly pledged themselves to renounce 
evil in themselves and in the world, and to become disciples 
of the Cross. The very colour of their garments, typical of 
purity, seemed to suggest the hope and the expectation that 
the day might come when they shall be found clothed with 
that inward righteousness, of Avhich their dress was but a 
symbol, when they shall walk with Him in white, for they 
are worthy.” As. yet fresh in feeling, as yet untainted by 
open sin, who could see them without hoping that ? 

My young friends, experience forces us to correct that 
sanguine anticipation. Of the seven hundred who were 
earnest then, it were an appalling question to ask how many 
will have retained their earnestness six months hence, and 
how much of all that which seemed so real, will be recog- 
VOL. I. 2 
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ttised as pure, true gold, at the last Great Day. Soon some 
will have lost their innocence — and some will have become 
frivolous and artificial — and the world will have got its cold 
deadening hand on some. Who shall dare to guess in how 
many the best^raised hopes will be utterly disappointed ? 

Now, the question which presents itself is, — How comes 
so much promise to end in failure ? And to this the parable 
of the sower returns a reply. 

Three causes are conceivable : It might be the will — 
or, if you venture so to call it — the fault of him who gave 
the Truth : Or it might be some inherent impotency in the 
Truth itself : Or, lastly, the fault might lie solely in the 
soil of the heart. 

This parable assures us that the fault does not lie in 
God, the sower. God does not predestinate men to fail. 
That is strikingly told in the history of Judas — “From a 
ministry and apostleship Judas fell, that he might go to his 
own place.” The ministry and apostleship were that to 
which God had destined him. To work out that, was the 
destiny appointed to him, as truly as to any of the other 
apostles. He was called, elected to that. But when he 
refused to execute that mission, the very circumstances 
which, by God’s decree, were leading him to blessedness, 
hurried him to ruin. Circumstances prepared by Eternal 
Love, became the destiny which conducted him to ever- 
lasting doom. He was a predestined man — crushed by his 
Fate. But he went to his ‘‘ oum place.” He had shaped 
his own destiny. So the ship is wrecked by the winds and 
waves — ^hurried to its fate. But the winds and waves were 
in truth its best friends. Rightly guided, it would have 
made me of them to reach the port ; wrmigly steered, they 
became the destiny which drove it on the rocks. Failure— 
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tlie week of life, is not to be impiously traced to the -Will 
• of God. ** God will have all men to be saved, and come 
to a knowledge of the Truth.” God willeth not the death 
of a sinner. 

Nor, again, can we find the cause in any impotency of 
Truth : — an impotency, doubtless, there is solnewhere. The 
old thinkers accounted for it by the depravity of Matter. 
Ck)d can do anything, they said. Being good, God would 
do all good. If He do not, it is because of the materials 
He has to deal with. Matter thwarts Him : Spirit is pure, 
but Matter is essentially evil and unspiritual : the body is 
corrupt. Against this doctrine, St. Paul argues, in the text, 
“For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened : not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” — 
2 Cor. v. 4. 

The true account is this, — God has created in man a 
will which has become a cause. “God can do anything?” 
— I know not that. God cannot deny himself — God cannot 
do wrong — God cannot create a number less than one— 
God cannot make a contradiction true. It is a contradiction 
to let man be free, and force him to do right. God has 
performed this marvel, of creating a Being with free will, 
independent, so to speak, of Himself — a real cause in His 
universe. To say that He has created such a one, is to say 
that He has given him the power to fail. Without free-will 
there could be no human goodness. It is wise, thereforej,, 
and good in God, to give birth to free-will. But opce 
acknowledge free-will in man, and the origin of evil does 
not lie in God. 

And this leads us to the remaining cause of failure which 
is conceivable. In our own free-will — ^in the grand and 
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fearful power we have to ruin ourselves — lies the real and 
only religious solution of the mystery. In the soil of the ' 
heart is found all the nutriment of spiritual life, and all the 
nutriment of the weeds and j^oisons which destroy spiritual 
life. And it is this which makes Christian character, when 
complete, a thing so inestimably precious. There are 
things j)recious, not from the materials of which they are 
made, but from the risk and difficulty of bringing them to 
perfection. The speculum of the largest telescope foils the 
optician’s skill in casting. Too much or too little heat — • 
the interposition of a grain of sand, a slight alteration in the 
temperature of the weather, and all goes to pieces — it must 
be recast. Therefore, when successfully finished, it i^ a 
matter for almost the congratulation of a country. Rarer, 
and more difficult still than the costliest part of the most 
delicate of instruments, is the completion of Christian 
tharacter. Only let there come the heat of persecution — • 
or the cold of human desertion — a little of the world’s dust 
— and the rare and costly thing is cracked, and becomes a 
failure. 

In this parable are given to us the causes of failure ; and 
the requirements which are necessary in order to enable 
impressions to become permanent, 

I. The causes of failure. 

I. The first of these is want of spiritual perception. 
Some of the seed fell by the wayside. There are persons 
whose religion is all outside — it never penetrates beyond 
the intellect. Duty is recogni.sed in word — not felt. They 
are regular at church— understand the Catechism and 
Articles — consider the Church a most venerable institution 
— ^have a respect for religion — ^but it never stirs the deeps 
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6f their being. I'hey feel nothing in it beyond a safeguard 
for the decencies and respectabilities of social life ; valuable, 
as parliaments and magistrates are valuable, but by no 
means the one awful question which fills the soul with 
fearful grandeur. 

Truth of life is subject to failure in such hearts, in two 
ways, — By being trodden down : — wheat, dropped by a 
harvest cart upon a road lies outside. There comes a 
passenger’s foot, and crushes some of it ; then wheels come 
by — the wheel of traffic and the wheel of pleasure — crushing 
it grain by grain. It is “ trodden down.” 

The fate of religion is easily understood from the parallel 
fate of a single sermon. Scarcely has its last tone vibrated 
on the ear, when a fresh impression is given by the music 
which dismisses the congregation. That is succeeded by 
another impression, as your friend puts his arm in yours, 
and talks of some other matter, irntlevant, obliterating any 
slight seriousness which the sermon produced. Another, 
and another, and another, — and the word is trodden donm. 
Observe, there is nothing wrong in these impressions. The 
farmer’s cart which crushes the grain by the wayside is 
rolling by on rightful business — and the stage and the 
pedestrian are in their place — simply tlie seed is not. It 
is not the wrongness of the impressions which treads religion 
down ; but only this, that outside religion yields in turn to 
other outside impressions which are stronger. 

Again, conceptions of religious life, which are only 
conceptions outward, having no lodgment in the heart, 
disappear. Fowls of the air came and devoured the seed. 
Have you ever seen grain scattered on the road? The 
sparrow from the housetop, and the chickens from the bam, 
rush in, and within a minute after it has been scattered, 
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not the shadow of a grain is left. This is the picture ; hot 
of tliought crushed by degrees — but of thought dissipated, ' 
and no man can tell when or how it went. Swiftly do these 
winged tlioughts come, when we pray, or read, or listen,; 
In our inattentive, sauntering, wayside hours : and before we 
can be upon our guard, the very trace of holier purposes 
has disappeared. In our purest moods, when we kneel to 
pray, or gather round the altar, down into the very Holy of 
Holies sweep these foul birds of the air, villain fancies, 
demon thoughts. The germ of life, the small seed of im- 
pression, is gone — ^where, you know not. But it is gone. 
Inattentiveness of spirit, produced by want of spiritual 
interest, is the first cause of disappointment. 

2. A second cause of failure is want of depth in character. 
Some fell on stony ground. Stony ground means often the 
soil with which many loose stones are intermixed ; but that 
is not the stony grouncj^meant here : this stony ground is the 
thin layer of earth upon a bed of rock. Shallow soil is like 
superficial character. You meet with such persons in life. 
There is nothing deep about them — all they do and all they 
have is on the surface. The superficial servant’s work is 
done : but lazily, partially — not thoroughly. The superficial 
workman’s labour will not bear looking into — but it bears a 
showy outside. The very dress of such persons betrays the 
slatternly, incomplete character of their minds. When religion 
comes in contact with persons of this stamp, it shares the 
fate of everything else. It is taken up in a superficial way. 

There is deep knowledge of human nature and exquisite 
fidelity to truth in the single touch by which the impression 
of religion on them is described. The seed sprang up 
quickly ; and then withered away as quickly, because it had 
no depth of root. There is a quick easily-moved suscepti- 
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bility, that rapidly exhibits the slightest breath of those 
emotions which play upon the surface of the soul, and then 
as rapidly passes off. In such persons words are ever at 
command — voluble and impassioned words. Tears flow 
readily. The expressive features exhibit every passing shade 
of thought. Every thought and every feeling plays upon the 
surface — everything that is sown springs uj) at once with 
vehement vegetation. But slightness and inconstancy go 
together with violence. ‘‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” True; but also out of the 
emptiness of the heart the mouth can speak even more 
volubly. He who can always find the word which is 
appropriate and adequate to his emotions, is not the man 
whose emotions are deepest : warmth of feeling is one thing 
— permanence is another. On Tuesday last, they who went 
to the table most moved and touched were not necessarily 
those who raised in a wise observer’s breast the strongest 
hope of persistence in the life of Christ. Rather those who 
were calm and subdued: — that which springs up quickly 
often does so merely from this, that it has no depth of earth 
to give it room to strike its roots down and deep. 

A young man of this stamp came to Christ — running, 
kneeling, full of warm expressions, engaging gestures, and 
professed admiration, worshipping and saying, “ Good 
Master ! ” Lovable and interesting as such always are — 
Jesus loved him. But his religion lay all u})on the surface, 
withered away when the depth of its meaning was explored. 
The test of self-sacrifice was applied to his apparent love. 
He was ready for anything. Well, “ Go, sell that thou hast,” 
“ and he went away sorrowful, for he had great posses.sions.” 
It had sprung up quickly : but it witliered because it had 
no root. 
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And that is another stroke of truth in the delineation of 
this character. Not wealth nor comfort is the bane of its t 
religion : but When tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, by and by they are offended.” A 
pleasant, sunny religion would be the life to suit them, 
*‘They receive the Word with joy.” So long as they have 
happiness they can love God — feel very grateful, and expand 
with generous emotions. But when (iod speaks as he .spoke 
to Job out of the whirlwind, and the sun is swept from the 
face of their heaven, and the sharp Cross is the only object 
left in the dreary landscape, and the world blames, and friends 
wound the wounded with cold speech and hollow common- 
places : what is there in superficial religion to keep the heart 
in its place, and vigorous .still ? 

Another point. Not without significance is it represented 
that the sujierficial character is connected with the hard 
heart. Beneath the light thin surface of easily stirred dust 
lies the bed of rock. 'Fhe shallow ground was stony ground. 
And it is among the children of light enjoyment and unsettled 
life that we must look for stony heartlessness : — not in the 
world of business — not among the poor, crushed to the earth 
by privation and suffering. These harden the character, but 
often leave the heart soft. If you wi.sh to know what hollow- 
ness and heartlessness are, you must seek for them in the 
world of light, elegant, .superficial Fashion — where frivolity 
has turned the heart into a rockbed of selfishness. Say what 
men will of the heartlessness of Trade, it is nothing compared 
with the heartlessness of Fashion. Say what they will of the 
atheism of Science, it is nothing to the atheism of that 
round of Pleasure in which many a heart lives : dead while 
it lives. 

3. Once more, impressions come to nothing when the 
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mind is subjected to dissipating influences, and yields to 
them. “ Some fell among thorns.” 

There is nutriment enough in the ground for thorns, and 
enough for wheat ; but not enough, in any ground, for both 
wheat and thorns. The agriculturist thins his nursery-ground, 
and the farmer Aveeds his field, and the gardener removes 
the superfluous grapes, for that very reason : in order that 
the dissipated sap may bo concentrated in a few plants 
vigorously. 

So in the same Avay, the heart has a certain poAver of 
loving. But love, dissipated on many objects, concentrates 
itself on none. God or the Avorld — not both. “No man can 
serve two masters.” “ If any man love the Avorld, the love of 
the Father is not in him.” He that has learned many accom- 
plishments or sciences, generally knows none thoroughly. 
Multifariousness of knowledge is commonly o]>posed to 
depth — variety of affections is generally not found with 
intensity. 

Two classes of dissipating influences distract such minds. 
“ The cares of this Avorld, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
choke the Word.” The cares of this Avorld — its petty trifling 
distractions — not Avrong in themselves — simply dissipating 
— filling the heart Avith paltry solicitudes and mean anxieties 
— 70caring, Martha Avas “ cumbered Avilh much serving.” 
Her household and her domestic duties, real duties, divided 
her heart with Christ. The time of danger, therefore, is Avhen 
life expands into neAv situations and larger spheres, bringing 
with them ncAv cares. It is not in the earlier stages- of 
existence that these distractions are felt. Thorns sprang up 
and choked the Avheat as they grcAV together. You see a 
religious man taking up a new pursuit with eagerness. At 
first no danger is suspected. But it is a distraction — some- 
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thing that chstracts or divides — ^he has become dissipated, 
and by and by you remark that his zest is gone — he is no < 
longer the man he was. He talks as before — but the life is 
gone from what he says ; — ^liis energies are frittered. The 
Word is choked.” 

Again, the deceitfulness of riches dissipate. True as 
always to nature, never exaggerating, never one - sided : 
Christ does not say, that such religion brings forth no 
fruit, but only that it brings none to perfection. A fanatic 
bans all wealth and all worldly care as the department of 
the devil, — Christ says, How hardly shall they that trust 
in riches enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” He does 
not say the divided heart has no religion, but that it is 
a dwarfed, stunted, feeble religion. Many such a Christian 
do you find among the rich and the titled, who, as a less 
encumbered man, might have been a resolute soldier of the 
Cross ; but he is only now a realization of the old Pagan 
fable — a spiritual giant buried under a mountain of gold 
Oh ! many, many such we meet in our higher classes, pining 
with a nameless want, pressed by a heavy sense of the 
weariness of existence, strengthless in the midst of affluence, 
and incapable even of tasting the profusion of comfort 
which is heaped around them. 

There is a way God their Father has of dealing with 
such which is no pleasant thing to bear. In agriculture 
it is called weeding. In gardening it is done by pruning^ 
It is the cutting off the over-luxuriant shoots, in order to 
call back the wandering juices into the healthier and more 
living parts. In religion it is described thus, — Every 
branch that beareth fruit He purgeth.” .... Lot had such 
a danger, and was subjected to such a treatment. A quarrel 
had arisen between Abraham’s herdsmen and his. it was 
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necessary to part. Abraham, in that noble way of his, gave 
* him the choice of the country when they separated. Either 
hand for Abraham : either the right hand or the left : — 
what cared the Pilgrim of the Invisible for fertile lands or 
rugged sands ? Lot chose wisely, as they of the world 
speak. Well, if this world be all : — he got a rich soil — 
became a prince, had kings for his society and neighbours. 
It was nothing to Lot that “the men of the land were 
sinners before the Lord exceedingly ” — enough that it was 
well watered everywhere. But his wife became enervated 
by voluptuousness, and his children tainted with ineradicable 
corruption — the moral miasma of the society wherein he 
had made his home. Two warnings God gave him^ — First, 
his home and property were spoiled by the enemy; then 
came the fire from heaven ; and he fled from the cities of 
the plain a ruined man. His wife looked back with lingering 
regret upon the splendid home of her luxury and volup- 
tuousness, and was overwhelmed in the encrusting salt : his 
children carried with them into a new world the plague-spot 
of that profligacy which had been the child of affluence and 
idleness ; and the spirit of that rain of fire — of the buried 
Cities of the Plain — rose again in the darkest of the crimes 
which the Old Testament records, to poison the new society 
at its very fountain. And so the old man stood at last 
upon the brink of the grave, a blackened ruin scathed by 
lightning, over the grave of his wife, and the shame of his 
family — saved, but only “ so as by fire.” 

It is a painful thing, that weeding work. “ Every branth 
in me that beareth fruit, He purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” The keen edge of God’s pruning-knife 
cuts sheer through. No weak tenderness stops Him whos^ 
love seeks Goodness, not Comfort, for His servants. A 
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man’s distractions are in his wealth — and perhaps fire dr 
failure make him bankrupt : what he feels is God’s sharp* 
knife. Pleasure has dissipated his heart, and a stricken 
frame forbids his enjoying pleasure — shattered nerves and 
broken health wear out the life of 1/ife. Or perhaps it 
comes in a sharper, sadder form : the shaft of death goes 
home — there is heard the wail of danger in his household. 
And then, when sickness has passed on to hopelessness, 
and hopelessness has passed on to death, the crushed man 
goes into the chamber of the dead ; and there, when he 
shuts down the lid upon the coffin of his wife, or the coffin 
of his child, his heart begins to tell him the meaning of all 
this. Thorns had been growing in his heart, and the sharp 
knife has been at work making room — but by an awful 
desolation — tearing u]> and cutting down, that the Life of 
God in the soul may not be choked. 

II. For tlic permanence of religious impressions this 
parable suggests three requirements : “ They on the good 
ground are they which, in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word keep it, and bring forth fruit with 
patience.” 

I. ‘*An honest and good heart” Earnestness: that is, 
sincerity of jjurpose. Now, sincerity is reckoned, by an 
exaggeration, sometimes the only virtue. So that a man 
be sincere, they say, it matters little what he thinks or what 
he is : but in Truth is the basis of all goodness ; without 
which ’goodness of any kind is impossible. There are faults 
more heinous, but none more ruinous, than insincerity* 
Subtle minds, which have no broad firm footing in reality, 
lose everything by degrees, and may be transformed into 
any shape of evil : may become guilty of anything, and 
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excuse it to themselves. I'o this sincerity is given, in the 
•parable, success : A harvest thirty-fold, sixty-fold, an hun- 
dred-fold. 

This earnestness is the first requisite for real success in. 
everything. Do you wish to become rich ? You may 
become rich : that is, if you desire it in no half-way, but 
thoroughly. A miser sacrifices all to this single passion ; 
hoards farthings, and dies possessed of wealth. Do you 
wish to master any science or accomplishment ? — Give 
yourself to it, and it lies beneath your feet. Time and 
pains will do anything. This world is given ai> the prize 
for the men in earnest ; and that which is true of this Avorld 
is truer still of the world to come. ‘‘ 'I'he kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” Only 
there is this difference. In the pursuit of ivealth, knowledge, 
or reputation, circumstances have power to mar the wisest 
schemes. The hoard of years may be lost in a single night 
The wisdom liived up by a whole life may perish when some 
fever impairs memory. But in the kingdom of Christ, where 
inward character is the prize, no chance can rob earnestness 
of its exactly proportioned due of success. “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” There is no blight, nor 
mildew, nor scorching sun, nor rain-deluge, )vhich can turn 
that harvest into a failure. Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth.” . . . Sow for time, and probably you 
will succeetl in time. Sow the seeds of Life — Humbleness, 
Pure-heartcdness, Love ; and in the long Eternity which 
lies before the soul, every minutest grain will come up again 
with an increase of thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold. 

2. Meditation is a second requisite for permanence. 
They keep the word which they have heard. 

Now, meditation is often confounded with something 
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which only partially resembles it. Sometimes we sit in a 
kind of day-dream, the mind expatiating far away into* 
vacancy, whilst minutes and hours slip by, almost unmarked, 
in mere vacuity. This is not meditation, but reverie, — ^a 
state to which the soul resigns itself in pure passivity. 
When the soul is absent and dreaming, let no man think 
that that is spiritual meditation, or anything that is spiritual. 

Meditation is partly a passive, partly an active state. 
Whoever has pondered long over a plan which he is anxious 
to accomplish, without dTstinctly seeing at first the way, 
knows what meditation is. The subject itself presents itself 
in leisure moments spontaneously : but then all this sets the 
mind at work — contriving, imagining, rejecting, modifying. 
It is in this way that one of the greatest of English engi- 
neers, a man uncouth and unaccustomed to regular discipline 
of mind, is said to have accomplished his most marvellous 
triumphs. He threw bridges over almost impracticable 
torrents, and pierced the eternal mountains for his viaducts. 
Sometimes a difficulty brought all the work to a pause : 
then he would shut himself up in his room, eat nothing, 
speak to no one, abandon himself intensely to the contem- 
plation of that on which his heart was set ; and at the end 
of two or three days, would come forth serene and calm, 
walk to the spot, and quietly, give orders which seemed the 
result of superhuman intuition. This was meditation. 

Again, he knows what it is, who has ever earnestly and 
sincerely loved one living human being. The image of his 
friend rises unbidden by day and night, stands before his 
soul in the street and in the field, comes athwart his every 
thought, and mixes its presence with his eveiy plan. So 
far all is passive. But Asides this he plans and contrives 
for that other’s haooiness — tries to devise what would give 
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^ p!easui*e---«xamines his own conduct and conversation, to 
avoid that which can by any possibility give pain. This is 
meditation. 

. So too, is meditation on religious truths carried on. Tf 
It first be loved, it will recur spontaneously to the heart. 

But then it is dwelt on till it receives innumerable appli- 
cations — is again and again brought up to the sun and tried 
in various lights, and so incorporates itself with the realities 
of practical existence. 

Meditation is done in silence. By it we renounce our 
narrow individuality, and expatiate into that which is infinite. 
Only in the sacredness of inward silence does the soul truly 
meet the secret, hiding God. The strength of resolve, which 
afterwards shapes life and mixes itself with action, is the 
fruit of those sacred, solitary moments. There is a divine 
depth in silence. We meet God alone. 

For this reason, I urged it upon so many of you to spend 
the hours previous to your Confirmation separate from friends, 
from books, from everything human, and to force yourselves 
into the Awful Presence. 

Hav^ we never felt how human presence, if frivolous, in 
such moments frivolises the soul, and how impossible it is 
to come in contact with any thoughts which are sublime, or 
drink in one inspiration which is from Heaven, without 
•degrading it, even though surrounded by all that would 
naturally suggest tender and awful feeling, when such 
are by? 

It is not the number of books you read ; nor the variety 
of sermons which you hear; nor the amount of religious 
conversation in which you mix : but i.t is the frequency and 
the earnestness with ’vhich you meditate on these things, 
till the truth which may be in them becomes your own. 
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und part of your own being, that ensures your spiritual 
growth. 

3. The third requisite is endurance. “ They bring forth 
fruit with patience.” Patience is of two kinds. There is 
an active and there is a passive endurance. The former is 
a masculine, the latter for the most part a feminine virtue. 
Female patience is exhibited chiefly in fortitude ; in bearing 
pain and sorrow meekly without complaining. In the old 
Hebrew life, female endurance shines almost as brightly as 
in any life which Christianity itself can mould. Hannah, 
under the provocations and taunts of her rival, answering 
not again her husband’s rebuke, humbly replying to Eli’s 
unjust blame, is true to the type of womanly endurance. 
Tor the type of man’s endurance you may look to the 
l^atience of the early Christians under persecution. They 
came away from the Sanhedrim to endure and bear ; but it 
was to bear as conciuerors rushing on to victory, preaching 
the truth w'itli all boldness, and defying the power of the 
united world to silence them. These two diverse qualities 
are joined in One, and only One of woman born, in per- 
fection. One there was in whom human nature w^as exhi- 
bited in all its elements symmetrically complete. One in 
whom, as I lately said, there met all that was manliest and 
all that was most womanly. His endurance of pain and 
grief w^as that of the woman rather than the man. A tendei; 
spirit dissolving into tears, meeting the dark hour not with 
the stern defiance of the man and the stoic, but with gentle- 
ness, and trust, and love, and shrinking, like a woman. But 
when it came to the question in Pilate’s judgment-hall, or 
the mockeries of Herod’s men of war, or the discussion with 
the Pharisees, or the * exposure of the hollow falsehoods by 
which social, domestic, and religious life were sapped, the 
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Woman has disappeared, and the hardy resolution of the 
Man, with more than manly daring, is found in her stead, 
'riiis is the patience ” for us to cultivate : To bear and 
to persevere. However dark and profitless, however painful 
and weary existence may have become, however any man 
like Elijah may be tempted to cast himself beneath the 
juniper-tree and say, “It is enough : now, O Lord ! ” — life 
is not done, and our Christian character is not won, so 
long as God has anything left for us to suffer, or anything 
left for us to do. 

Patience, however, has another meaning. It is the 
opposite of that impatience which cannot zmii. This is 
one of the difficulties of spiritual life. We are disappointed 
if the harvest do not come at once. 

Last Tuesday, doubtless, you thought that all was done, 
and that there would be no more falling back. 

Alas ! a little experience will correct that. If the 
husbandman, disappointed at the delay which ensues before 
the blade breaks the soil, were to rake away the earth to 
examine if germination were going on, he would have a 
poor harvest. He must have “ long patience, till he receive 
the early and the latter rain.” The winter frost must 
mellow the seed lying in the genial bosom of the earth : 
the rains of spring must swell it, and the suns of summer 
mature it. So with you. It is the work of a long life to 
become a Christian. Many, oh ! many a time, are we 
tempted to say, “ I make no progress at all. It is o*dy 
failure after failure. Nothing grows.” Now look at the 
sea when the flood is coming in. Go and stand by the 
sea-beach, and you will think that the ceaseless flux and 
reflux is but retrogression equal to the advance. But look 
again in an hour’s time, and the whole ocean has advanced. 

VOL. I, ^ 
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Every advance has been l)eyond the last, and every retro- 
grade movement lias been an iini)erceptil.)le trifle less than 
the last. This is progress : to be estimated at the end of 
hours, not minutes. And this is Christian progress. Many 
a fluc tuation - many a bac kward motion with a rush at 
times so veliemcnt that all sexans lost but if the Eternal 
work be real, every failure has been a real gain, and the 
next does not c:aiTy us so far back as we were before. 
Every advance is a real gain, and ])art of it is never lost, 
both when we advance and when we fail, wc gain. We 
arc nearer to God than wc were, d'he flood of spirit-life 
has carried us up higher on the everlasting shores, where 
the waves of life beat no more, and its fluctuations end, 
and all is safe at last. “ This is the faith and patience of 
the saints.” 

It is because of the second of these requirements, 
Meditation, that I am anxious we should meet on Sunday 
next for an early Communion, at eight o’clock. I desire 
that the candidates may have a more solemn and definite 
Communion of their own, Avith few oth.ers present except 
their own relations and friends. In silence and quietness, 
we will meet together then. Before the world has put on 
its full robe of light, and before the busy gay crowd have 
begun to throng our streets, — before the distractions of the 
day begin, we will consecrate the early freshness of our 
souls — untrodden, unhardened, undissipated— to God. We 
will meet in the simplicity of brotherhood and sisterhood. 
We will have Communion in a sacred meal, which shall 
exhibit as nearly as may be the idea of fiimily affection. Ye 
that are beginning life, and we who know something of it — 
ye that offer yourselves for the first time at that table, and 
we who, after sad experience and repeateil fiiilure, stiTi 
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desire again to renew our aspirations and our vows to Him 
—we will come and breathe together that prayer, which I 
commended to you at your Confirmation, — “ Our Father, 
which art in Heaven, lead ?is not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” 
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JACOB’S WRESTLING. 

•* And he said, Thy name shall be called np more Jacob, but Israel : 
for as a prince hast thou power wdth God and with men, and hast pre- 
vailed. And Jacob asked him, and said, Tell me, I j)ray thee, thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name ? 
And he blessed him there.” — Cien. xxxii. 28, 29. 

T he complexion of this story is peculiarly Jewish. It 
conitains three points which are specially interesting to 
every Jew in a national point of view. It explained to him 
why he was called Israelite. It traces the origin of his own 
name, Israelite, to a distant ancestor, who had signally 
exhibited religious strength, and been, in the language 
of those times, a wrestler with God, from whence he 
had obtained tlie name Israel. It casts much deep and 
curious interest round an otherwise insignificant village, 
Peniel, where this tran.saction had taken place, and which 
derived its name from it, Peniel, the face of God. And, 
besides, it explained the origin of a singular custom, which 
might seem a superstitious one, of not suffering a jiarticular 
muscle to be eaten, and regarding it with a kind of religious 
awe, as the part in which Jacob was said by tradition to 
have been injured, by the earnest tension of his frame 
during this struggle. So far all is Jewish, narrow, merely 
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of local interest. Besides this, much of the story is evidently 
mythical. 

It is clear at once, that it belongs to that earlier period 
of literature when traditions were preserved in a poetical 
shape, adapted to tlie rude concci>tions of the day ; but 
enshrining an inner and a, <leeper truth. To disengage 
this truth from the form in which it is encased, is the duty 
of the expositor. 

Now, putting aside the form of this narrative, and 
looking into the heart and meaning of it, it will become 
apparent that we have no longer anything infantine, or 
Jewish, or of limited interest, but a wide truth, wide as 
human nature ; and that there is before us the reconl of 
an inward spiritual struggle, as real now in the nineteenth 
century as then : as real in every earnest man as it was in 
the history of Jacob. 

We take these ])oints : 

I. The nameless secret of Existence. 

II. The revelation of that secret to the Soul. 

The circumstances which preceded this event were 
these : more than twenty years before, Jacob had been 
guilty of a deliberate sin. He had deceived his father ; 
he had over-reached his free'Si)iritcd, impetuous, open- 
hearted brother Esau. Never, during all those twentv 
years, had he seen the man whom he had injured. But 
now, on the point of returning to his native country, news 
was brought to him of his brother’s approach, which made 
a meeting inevitable. Jacob made all his dispositions and 
arrangements to prepare for the worst. He sent over the 
brook Jabbok first the part of his family whom he valued 
least, and who would be the first to meet Esau ; then those 
whom he loved most, that, in the event of danger, they 
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might have the greatest facility in escaping ; then Jacob was* 
left alone, in the still dark night. It was one of those 
moments in existence when a crisis is before us, to which 
great and })regnant issues are linked — when all has been 
done that foresight can devise, and the hour of action being 
past, the instant of reaction has come. Then the soul is 
left passive and he]i)less, gazing face to face upon the anti- 
cipated and dreadful moment which is slowly moving ou. 
It is in these hours that, having gone through in imagination 
the whole circle of resources, and found them nothing, and 
ourselves i)Owerless, as in the hands of a Destiny, there 
comes a strange and nameless dread, a horrible feeling of 
insecurity, which gives the consciousness of a want, and 
forces us to feel out into the abyss for something that is 
mightier than tlesh and blood to lean 14)011. 

d'hen, therefore, it was that there came the moment of a 
conllict within the soul of Jac ob, so terrible and so violent 
that it seemed an actual struggle with a living man. In the 
darkness he had heard a voice, and (‘ame in contact with a 
Form, and felt a Freseiu'e, the reality ot which there was no 
mistaking. Now, to tlie unscientific mind, that which is 
real seems to be necessarily material too. What wonder if, 
to the unscientific mind of Jac'ob, this conflict, so real, and 
attended in liis person with .such tangible results, seemed all 
human and material — a conflic't witli a tangible antagonist ? 
What wonder if tradition preserved it in such a form? 
Sujipose we admit that the Being, whose awful presence 
Jacob felt, had no Form which could be grappled by a 
human hand, is it less real for that ? Are there no realities 
but those which the hand can touch and the eye see ? 

Jacob in that hour felt the dark secret and mystery of 
existence. 
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^ Upon this 1 shall make three remarks. 

i. 'Jlie first has reference to the contrast observable 
between this and a former revelation made to Jacob’s soul. 
This was not the first time it had found itself face to face 
with Cod. I'wenty years before, he had seen in vision a 
ladder reared against the sky, and angels ascending and 
descending on it. Exceedingly remarkable. Immediately 
after his transgression, when leaving Ins father’s home, a 
banished man, to be a. wanderer for many years, this first 
meeting took place. Fresh from his sin, God met him in 
tenderness and forgiveness. lie saw the token which told 
him that all communication between heaven and earth was 
not severed. ‘The way was clear and Linimj)eded still. 
Messages of reciprocated love miglit pass between the 
Father and His ’sinful child, as the angels in the dream 
ascended and descended on the visionary ladder. The 
possibility of saintliness was not forfeited. All i/uit the 
Vision taught him. 'Then look place that touching Cove- 
nant, in which Jacob bound himself to serve gratefully his 
father’s Cod, and vowed the vow of a consecrated heart to 
Him. All that was now past. After twenty years Cod met 
him again; but this second intercourse was of a very different 
character. It was no longer Cod the Forgiver, God the 
Protector, God the covenanting Love, that met Jacob ; but 
God the Awful, the Unnameable, whose breath blasts, at 
whose touch the flesh of the mortal shrinks and shrivels up. 
This is exactly the reverse of what miglit have been anti- 
cipated. You would have expected the darker vision of 
experience to come first. First the stomi-struggle of the 
soul ; then the Vision of Peace. It was exactly the reverse. 

Yet all this, tried by experience, is a most true and 
living account. The awful feelings about Life and God are 
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not those which characterize our earlier years. It is quite 
natural that in the first espousals of the soul in its freshness 
to God, bright and hopeful feelings should be the pre- 
dominant or the only ones. Joy marks, and ought to mark, 
early religion. Nay, by (iod’s merciful arrangement, even 
sin is not that crushing thing in early life which it sometimes 
becomes in later years, when we mourn not so much a 
calculable number of sinfiH acts, as a deep pervading sin- 
fulness. Remorse does not corrode with its evil power 
then. Forgiveness is not only granted, but consciously and 
joyfully felt. It is as life matures, that the weight of life, 
the burden of this unintelligible world, and the mystery of 
the hidden God, arc felt. 

A vast amount of insincerity is produced by mistaking 
this. We expect in the religion of the child the experience 
which can only be true in the religion of the man. We 
force into their lips the language which describes the 
wrestling of the soul with God. It is twenty years too soon. 
God, in His awfulness, the thought of mystery which scathes 
the soul — how can they know that yet, before they have got 
the thews and sinews of the man’s heart to master such a 
thought? They know nothing yet — they ought to know 
nothing yet of God but as the Father who is around their 
beds — they ought to see nothing yet but Heaven, and angels 
ascending and descending. 

This morning, my young brethren, you presented your- 
selves at the Communion Table for the finst time. Some of 
you, we tnist, were conscious of meeting God. Only let us 
not confound the dates of Christian experience. If you did, 
it was- not as Jacob met God on this occasion, but rather as 
He met Him on the earlier one. It were only a miserable 
forcing of insincerity upon you to require that this solemUj 
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fearful sensation of his shoulil he yours. Rather, we trust, 
you felt Cioil present as the Lord of I .ove. A ladder was 
raised for you to heaven. Oh ! we trust that the feeling in 
some cases at least was this- as of angels ascending and 
<lescendittg upon a Child of (iod. 

3, Again I remark, 4hat the end and aim of Jacob’s 
struggle was to know the name of Ciod. ‘‘Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name.” A very unimportant desire at first sight. 
For what signifies a name ? In these days, when names are 
only epithets, it signifies nothing. “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” 
as the “Universal Prayer*^ insinuates, are all the same. 
Now, to assert that it matters not whether (iod be called 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, is true, if it mean this, that a devout 
and earnest heart is accepted by Cod, let the name be what 
it wall by which He is addressed.- But if it mean that Jove 
and Jehovah express the same Being — that the character of 
Him whom the Pagan won:hippcd was the same as the 
character of Him whom Israel adored under the name of 
Jehovah — that they refer to the same group of ideas — or 
that a/7aays names are but names, then we must look much 
deeper. 

In the Hebrew history arc discernible three periods 
distinctly marked, in which names and w’ords bore very 
different characters. These three it has been observed by 
acute philologists, correspond to the periods in which the 
nation bore the three different appelations of Hebrews, 
Israelites, Jews. 

In the first of these periods, names meant truths, and 
words were the symbols of realities. The characteristics of 
the names given then were simplicity and sincerity. They 
were drawm from a few simple sources : either from some 
characteristic of the individual, as Jacob, the supplanter, or 
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Moses, drawn from the water ; or from the idea of family, as 
Een-jamin, the son of my right hand ; or from the conception 
of the tribe or nation, then gradually consolidating itself ; or, 
lastly, from the religious idea of Ciod. But in this case not 
the highest notion of God — not Jah or Jehovah, but simi)ly 
the earlier and simpler idea of Deity : El. — Israel, the prince 
of El ; Peniel, the face of El. 

In these days names were real, but the concej)tions they 
contained were not the loftiest. 

The second i)eriod begins about the time of the departure 
from Egypt, and it is characterised by unabated simplicity, 
with the addition of sublimer thought and feeling more 
intensely religious. 'I'he heart of the nation was big with 
mighty and new religious truth — and the feelings with which 
the national heart was swelling found vent in the names 
which were given abundantly. God, under His name Jah, 
the noblest assemblage of spiritual truths yet conceived, 
became the adjunc:t to names of places and persons. Oshea’s 
name is changed into Je hoshua. 

Observe moreover, that in this j)eriod there was no 
fastidious, over-relined chariness in the use of tliat name. 
Men, conscious of deep and real reverence, lire not fearful of 
the appearance of irreverence. The word became a common 
word, as it always may, so long as it is /rlt, and awe is real, 
A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah — a lofty 
mountain, a mountain of Jehovah. Human beauty even was 
praised by such an ei)ithet. Moses was divinely fair, beauti- 
ful to God. The Eternal name became an adjunct. No 
beauty — no greatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except 
as emanating from Him ; therefore His name was freely htt 
most devoutly used. 

Like the earlier period, in this too, words mean realities; 
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but, unlike the earlier period, they are impregnated with 
deeper religious thought. 

The third period was at its zenith in the time of Christ: 

< — words had lost their meaning, and shared the hollow 
unreal state of all things. A man’s name might be Judas, 
and still he might be a traitor. A man might be called 
Pharisee, exclusively religious, and yet the name might only 
cover the hollowness of hypocrisy ; or he miglit be called 
most noble Festus, and be the meanest tyrant that ever sat 
upon a pro-consular chair. This is the ])eriod in which every 
keen and wise observer knows that the decay of national 
religious feeling has begun. That decay in the meaning of 
words, that lowering of the standard of the ideas for which 
they stand, is a certain mark of this. The debasement of a 
language is a sure mark of the debasement of a nation. 
The insincerity of a language is a j)roof of the insincerity of 
a nation: for a time <'omes in the history of a nation when 
words no longer stand for things ; when names are given for 
the sake of an euphonious sound; and when titles are but 
the epithets of unmeaning courtesy : — a time when Majesty 
— Defender of the Faith — Most Nol)le-— Worshipful, and 
Honourable — not only mean nothing, but tlo not flush the 
cheek with the shame of convicted falsehood when they are 
worn as empty ornaments. 

The Name of God shares this fate. A nation may reach 
the state in which the Eternal Name can be used to jioint a 
sentence, or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer 
shock the ear with the sound of blasphemy, because in good 
truth the Name no longer stands for the Highest, but for a 
meaner conception, an idol of the debased mind. For 
example, in a foreign language, the language of a light and 
irreligious people, the Eternal Name can be used as a light 
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expletive and conversational ejaculation, and not shock any^ 
religious sensibility. You could not do that in English. It 
would sound like a blasphemy to say, in light talk, My God \ 
or Good God ! Your flesh would creep at hearing it. But 
in that language the word has lost its sacredness, because it 
has lost its meaning. It means no more than Jove or Baal. 
It means a Being whose existence has become a nursery 
fable. No marvel that we are taught to pray^ Hallowed 
be Thy name.” We cannot pray a deeper prayer for our 
country than to say — Never may that Name in English 
stand for a lower idea than it stands for now. There is a 
solemn i)Owcr in w’ords, because words are the expression of 
character. “ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy w'ords thou shalt be condemned.” 

Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the solemnity 
of the idea was gone, reverence was scrupulously paid to the 
corpse-like word which remained and had once enclosed it. 
In that hollow^ artificial age, the Jew would w ipe his pen 
before he ventured to write the Name — he would leave out 
the vowels of the sacred Jehovah, and substitute those of 
the less sacred Elohim. In that kind of age, too, men bow 
to the name of Jesus, often just in that proportion in which 
they have ceased to recognize His true grandeur and majesty 
of character. 

In such an age, it w ould be indeed preposterous to spend 
the strength upon an inquiry such as this : “ Tell me Thy 
Name?” Jehovah, Jove, or I.ord — what matter? But 
Jacob did not live in this third period, when names meant 
nothing : nor did he live in the second, when words contained 
the deepest truth the nation is ever destined to receive. But 
he lived in the first age, w'hen men are sincere, and truthful, 
and earnest, and names exhibit character. To tell Jacob 
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the Name of God was to reveal to him ^Vhat God is and 

Vho. 

3. I ol>serve a third thing. This desire of Jacob was not 
the one wo should naturally have expected on such an 
occasion. He is alone — his past fault is coming retributively 
on a guilty conscience — he dreads the meeting with his 
brother. His soul is agonized with that^ and that we naturally 
expect will be the subject and the burden of his prayer. No 
such thing! Not a word about Esau — not a word about 
personal danger at all. All that is banished completely for 
the time, and deeper thoughts are grappling with his soul. 
To get safe through to-morrow ? No, no, no ! To be blessed 
by God — to know Him, and what He is— that is the battle 
of Jacob’s soul from sunset till the dawn of day. 

And this is our struggle — the struggle. Let any true man 
go down into the deeps of his own being, and answer us, — 
what is the cry that comes from the most real part of his 
nature? Is it the cry for daily bread? Jacob asked for 
that in his Jirst communing with God — preservation, safety. 
Is it even this, — to be forgiven our sins ? Jacob had a sin 
to be forgiven, and in that most solemn moment of his 
existence he did not say a syllable about it. Or is it this— 
** Hallowed be Thy Name ? ’’ No, my brethren. Out of our 
frail and yet sublime humanity, the demand that rises in the 
earthlier hours of our religion may be this — Save my soul • 
but in the most unearthly moments it is this — “ Tell me thy 
Name.” We move through a world of mystery; and the 
deepest question is, What is the being that is ever near, 
sometimes felt, never seen, — That which has haunted us 
from childhood with a dream of something surpassingly fair, 
which has never yet been realized — ^I'hat which sweeps 
through the soul at times as a desolation, like the blast from 
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the wings of the Angel of Death, leaving us stricken and 
silent in our loneliness — That which has touched us in our 
tenderest point, and the flesh has quivered with agony, and 
our mortal affections have shrivelled up with pain — That 
which comes to us in aspirations of nobleness, and concep- 
tions of superhuman excellence. Shall we say It or He? 
What is It ? Who is He ? Those antici])ations of Immortality 
and God — what are they ? Are they the mere throbbings of 
my own heart, heard and mistaken for a living something 
beside me ? Are they the sound of my own wishes, echoing 
through the vast void of Nothingness? or shall I call them 
God, Father, S])irit, Love? A living Being within me or 
outside me ? Tell me Thy Name, thou awful mystery of 
Loveliness ! This is the struggle of all earnest life* 

We come now to, 

11. The revelation of the Mystery. 

I. It was revealed by awe. Very significantly are we 
told, that the Divine antagonist seemed as it were anxious to 
depart as the day was about to dawn ; and that Jacob held 
Him more convulsively fast, as if aware that the daylight 
was likely to rob him of his anticipated blessing : in which 
there seems concealed a very deep truth. God is approached 
more nearly in that which is indefinite than in that which is 
definite and distinct. He is felt in awe, and wonder and 
worship, rather than in clear conceptions. There is a sense 
in which darkness has more of God than light has. He 
dwells in the thick darkne.ss. Moments of tender, vague 
mystery often bring distinctly the feeling of His presence. 
When day breaks and distinctness comes, the Divine has 
evaporated from the soul like morning dew. In sorrow, 
haunted by uncertain presentiments, we feel the infinite 
around us. The gloom disperses, the world’s iov comeaf 
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again, and it seems as if God were gone — the Being who had 
touched us with a withering hand, and wrestled with us, yet 
whose presence, even when most terrible, was more blessed 
than His absence. It is true, even literally, that the darkness 
reveals God. Kvery morning God draws the curtain of the 
garish light across His eternity, and we lose the Infinite. 
We look down on earth instead of up to heaven, on a 
narrower and more contracted s])ectncle — that which is 
examined by the microscope when the telescope is laid 
aside — smallness, instead of vastness. “Man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labour till the evening ; ” and in 
the dust and i^cttiness of life we seem to cease to behold 
Him : then at night lie undraws the curtain again, and we 
see how much of God and Eternity the bright distinct day 
has hidden from us. Yes, in solitary, silent, vague darkness, 
the Awful One is near, 

"J'his morning, young brethren, we endeavoured to act 
on this belief— we met in stillness, before the full broad 
glare of day had rested on our world. Your first Communion 
implored his blessing in the earlier hour which seems so 
peculiarly His. Before the dull, and deadening, and earth- 
ward influences of the world had dried uj) the ilew of fresh 
morning feeling, you tried to fortify your souls with a sense 
of His presence. 'Fhis night, before to-morrow’s light shall 
dawn, pray that He will not depart until He has left upon 
your hearts the blessing of a strength which shall be yours 
through the garish day, and through dry, scorching life, even 
to the close of your days, 

2. Again: this revelation was made in an un syllabled 
blessing. Jacob requested two things. He asked for a 
blessing — and he prayed to know the Name of God. God 
gave him the blessing. “ He blessed him there,” but refused 
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to tell His Name. “Wherefore dost thou ask after iny 
Name?'* 

In this, too, seems to lie a most important truth. Names 
have a power, a strange power, of hiding God. Speech has 
been bitterly defined as the art of hiding thought. Well, 
that sarcastic definition has in it a truth. The Eternal Word 
is the Revcaler of God's thought ; and every true word of 
man is originally the expression of a thought ; but by degrees 
the word hides the thought. Language is valuable for the 
things of this life ; but for the things of the other world, it is 
an encumbrance almost as much as an assistance. Words 
often hide from us our ignorance of even earthly truth. I'he 
child asks for infonnation, and we satiate his curiosity with 
words. Who does not know how we satisfy ourselves with 
the name of some strange bird or plant, or the name of some 
new law in nature? It is a mystery perplexing us before. 
We get the name, and fancy we understand something more 
than we did before ; but, in truth, we are more hopelessly 
ignorant : for before we felt there was a something we had 
not attained, and so we inquired and searched — now, we 
fancy we possess it, because we have got the name by which 
it is known; and the word covers over the abyss of our 
ignorance. If Jacob had got a 70ordy that word might have 
satisfied him. He would have said. Now I understand God, 
and know all about Him. 

Besides, names and words soon lose their meaning. In 
the process of years and centuries the meaning dies off them 
like the sunlight from the hills. 'I'he hills are there — ^the 
colour and life are gone. The words of that creed, for 
example, which we read last Sunday (the Athanasian), 'were 
living words a few centuries ago. They have changed their 
meaning, and are, to ninety-nine out of ever}' hundred, only 
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dead words. Yet men tenaciously hold to the expressions 
of which they do not understand the meaning, and which 
have a very different meaning, now from what they had 
once — Person, Procession, Substance : and they are almost 
worse with them than without them — for they conceal 
their ignorance, and place a barrier against the earnestness 
of inquiry. Wc repeat the creed by rote, but the profound 
truths of Being which the creed contains, how many of us 
understand ? 

All this affords an instructive lesson to parents and to 
teachers. In the education of a ]>upil or a child, the wise 
way is to deal with him as (loti dealt with His pupil, the 
child-man Jacob : for before the teaching of God, the wisest 
man — what is he but a child ? God’s plan was not to give 
names and words, but truths of feeling. That night, in that 
strange scene, He impressed on Jacob’s soul a religious awe 
which was hereafter to develop, — not a set of formal expres- 
sions, which would have satisfied with husks the cravings of 
the intellect and shut up the soul : — Jacob felt the Infinite, 
who is more truly felt when least named. Words would 
have reduced that to the Finite; for, oh*! to know' all about 
God is one thing — to know the living God is another. Our 
rule seems to be this : Let a child’s religion be expansive 
capable of expansion — as little systematic as possible : let it 
lie upon the heart like the light loose soil, which can be 
broken through as the heart bursts into fuller life. If it be 
trodden down hard and stiff in formularies, it is more than 
probable that the whole must be burst through, and broken 
violently and thrown off altogether, when the soul requires 
room to genninate. 

And in this way, my young brethren, 1 have tried to deal 
with you. Not in creeds* nor even in the stiffness of the 

YOL. I. 4 
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catechism, has truth been put before you. Rather has it , 
been trusted to the im})ulses of the heart; on which, we 
believe, God works more efficaciously than we can do, A 
few simple truths : and then these have l)een left to work, 
and germinate, and swell. Bai)tism reveals to you this tnith 
for the heart, that God is your Father, and that Christ has 
encouraged you to live as your Father’s children. It has 
revealed that Name which Jacob knew not — Love. Con- 
firmation has told you another truth, that of self-dedication 
to Him. Heaven is the service of God. The highest 
blessedness of life is powers and self consecrated to His 
will. These are the germs of truth : but it would have been 
miserable self-delusion, and most i)ernicious teaching, to 
have aimed at exhausting truth, or systematizing it. We are 
jealous of over-systematic teaching. God’s love to you — the 
sacrifice of your lives to God — but the meaning of that? 
Oh ! a long, long life will not exhaust the meaning — the 
Name of God. Feel Him more and more — all else is but 
empty words. 

Lastly, the effect of this Revelation was to change J acob’s 
character. His name was changed from Jacob to Israel, 
because himself was an altered man. Hitherto there had been 
something subtle in his character — a certain cunning and 
craft — want of breadth, as if he had no firm footing upon 
reality. The forgiveness of God twenty years before had 
not altered this. He remained Jacob, the subtle supplanted 
still. For, indeed, a man whose religion is chiefly the sense 
of forgiveness, does not thereby rise into integrity or firmness 
of character — a certain tenderness of character may very 
easily go along with a great deal of subtlety. Jacob was 
tender and devout, and grateful for God’s pardon, and only 
half honest still. But this half-insincere man is brought into 
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contact with the awful God, and his subtlety falls from him. 
He becomes real at once. Every insincere habit of mind 
shrivels in the face of God. One clear, true glance into the 
depths of Being, and the whole man is altered. The name 
changes b<.‘,cause the (.haracter has changed. No longer 
Jacob the su]){jlanter, but Israel the Prince of God — the 
chamj)ion of the Lord, who had fought with God and con- 
quered ; and who, henceforth, will fight//>'A* God and be His 
true loyal soldier ; a larger, more unselfisli name — a larger 
and more unselfish man — honest anil true at last. No man 
becomes honest till he has got face to fiice with God. 
There is a certain insincerity about us all — a something 
dramatic. One of those dreadful moments which throw us 
upon ourselves, and strip off the hollowness of our outside 
show, must come before the insincere is true. 

And again, young brethren, such a moment, at least of 
truthfulness, ought to have been this morning. Let the old 
pass. Let the name of the world pass into the Christian 
name. Baptism and Confirmation, the one gives, and the 
other reminds us of the giving of a better name and a truer. 
Henceforth be men. Lose the natural frailty, whatever it is. 
See God, and you will lose it. 

To conclude, here is a question for each man separately 
— What is the name of your God ? Not in the sense of this 
age, but in the sense of Jacob’s age. What is the Name of 
the Deity you worship? In the present modern sense of 
Name, by which nothing more than epithet is meant, of 
course the reply is easy. The name of yours is the God of 
Christian worship — the threefold One — the Author of Exist- 
ence, manifested in Divine Humanity, commingling with us 
as pure spirit — The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. That, of 
course, you say is the name of your God. Now, put away 
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names — give words to the winds. What do you adore 
in your heart of hearts? What is the name oftenest ort 
your lips in your unfettered, spontaneous moments? If 
we overheard your secret thoughts, who and what is it which 
is to you tlie greatest and the best that you would desire to 
realize ? The character of the rich man, or the successful, 
or the admired ? Would the worst misery which could 
happen to you be the wreck of proi)erty — the worst shame, 
not to have done wrong, but to have sunk in the estimation 
of society? Then in the classifications of earth, which 
sei)arate men into Jews, Christians, Mahometans, you 
may rank as a worshipper of the Christian’s God. But in 
the nomenclature of Heaven, where names cannot stand for 
things, God sees you as an idolator— your highest is not His 
highest. The Name tliat is above every name is not the 
description of your God. 

For life and death we have made our choice. The life 
of Christ — the life of Truth and I^ove ; and if it must be, as 
the result of that, the Cross of Christ, with the obloquy and 
shame that wait on truth— that is the Name before which we 
bow. In this world “there are Gods many, and Lords 
many : but to us there is but one Lord, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 



IV 

Preached August i?, 1849. 

CHRISIIAN PROCIRESS BY OBLIVION OF 
I'lIE PAST. 

** Bretlnen, I count not myself to have apprehendecl ; l)ut this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, 1 press toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.*’ — J’hib iii. 13, 14. 

T he first thing which strikes us on reading these verses 
is, that the Apostle Paul places himself on a level with 
the persons whom he addresses. He speaks to them as 
frail, weak men ; and he gives them in himself a specimen of 
what frailty and weakness can achieve in the strength of 
Christ. And it is for this reason that the passage before us 
is one of the most encouraging in all the writings of St. Paul. 
For there is one aspect in which the apostle is presented to 
us, which is perhaps a depressing one. When we look at 
his almost superhuman career, reverence and admiration we 
must feel ; but so far does he seem removed from ordinary 
life, that imitation appears out of the question. Let us select 
^ut twv i^^stanep pf this discouraging aspect of the apostle's 
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life. Most of us know the feeling of unaccountable depres- 
sion which rests njion us when we find ourselves alone in a* 
foreign town, with its tide of ])0]Hilation ebbing and flowing 
past us, a mass of human life, in which we ourselves are 
nothing, but that was St. f^aul’s daily existence. He had 
consecrated liimself to an almost per]>etiial exile. He had 
given up the endearments of domestic life for ever. Home, 
in tliis world, St. Paul had none. With a capacity for the 
tenderest feelings of our nature, he had chosen for his lot the 
task of living among strangers, and as soon as they ceased 
to be strangers, (juitting them again. He went on month by 
month, attaching congregations to himself, and month by 
month dooming himself to severance. And yet T know not 
that we read of one single trace of depression or discourage- 
ment suffered to rest on the at)oslle’s mind. He seems to 
have been ever fresh and .sanguine, the salient energy of his 
soul rising above the need of all human symj)athy. It is the 
magnificent spectacle of missionary life, with more than 
missionary loneliness. There is something almost awful in 
the thought of a man who was so thoroughly in the next 
world that he needed not the consolations of this world. 
And yet, observe, there is nothing encouraging for us in this. 
It is very grand to look u])on, very commanding, very full of 
awe; but it is so much above us, so little like anything 
human thr^t we know of, that we content ourselves with 
gazing on him as on the gliding swallow’s flight, which we 
wonder at, but never think of imitating. 

Now, let us look at one other feature in St. Paul’s 
character — his superiority to those temj>tations Yt^hich are 
potent with ordinary men. We say nothing of his being 
above the love of money : of his indifference to a life of 
comfort and personal indulgence. Those temptations only 
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assail the lower part of our nature ; and it is not saintliness 
to be above these : common excellence is impossible other- 
wise. But when we come to look for those temptations 
which master the higher and the nobler man, ambition, 
jealousy, i>ride, it is not that we see them conquered by the 
apostle ; they scarcely seem to have even lodged in his 
bosom at all. It was open to the a])Ostle, if he had felt the 
ambition, to make for himself a name, to become the Icjider 
of a ])arty in Corinth and in the world. And yet remember 
we not how sternly he ])ut down the thought, and how he 
laboured to merge his individuality in the Cause, and make 
himself an equal of inferior men ? Who then is Paul, 
and who is Apollos, but ministers, servants, by whom ye 
believed ? ” 

Again, in respect of jealousy. Jealousy seems almost 
inse]mral)le from human love. It is but the other side of 
love, the shadow cast hy the light when the darker bodj^ 
intervenes. There came to him in prison that most cutting 
of all news to a minister’s heart, that others were trying to 
supplant him in the affections of his converts. But his was 
that lofty love which cares less for reciprocation than for the 
well-being of the objects loved. The rival teachers were 
teaching from emulation ; still they could not but bless by 
preaching Christ to his disciples. “ What then ? Notwith- 
standing every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ 
is ])reached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
There is not a trace of jealousy in these words. 

Once more — Degrading things were laid to his charge. 
The most liberal minded of mankind was charged wath 
bigotry. The most generous of men was suspected of 
avarice. If ever pride were venial, it had been then. Yet 
read through the whole of the Second Epistle to the Coriiv 
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thians, and say if one spark of pride be visible. He mighty 
have shut himself up in high and dignified silence. He 
might have refused to condescend to solicit a renewal of the 
love which had once grown cold ; and yet we look in vain 
for the symptoms of offended pride. Take this one passage 
as a specimen. Behold tl e third time I am willing to 
come unto you .... and 1 will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you, though the more abundantly I love you, the 
less I am beloved.” 

In this there is very little encouragement. A man so 
thoroughly above human resentment, human passions, human 
weakness, does not seem to us an example. The nearer 
Humanity approaches a perfect standard, the less does it 
command our sympathy. A man must be weak before we 
can feel encouraged to attempt what he has done. It is not 
the Redeemer’s sinlessness, nor His unconquerable fidelity to 
duty, nor His superhuman nobleness, that win our desire to 
imitate. Rather His tears at the grave of friendship. His 
shrinking from the sharpness of death ; — and the feeling of 
human doubt which swept across His soul like a desolation. 
These make Him one of us, and therefore our example. 

And it is on this account that this passage seems to us so 
fall of encouragement. It is the precious picture of a frail 
and stniggling apostle — precious both to the man and to the 
minister, lo the man, because it tells him that what he 
feels St. Paul felt, imperfect, feeble, far from what he would 
wish to be ; yet with sanguine hope, expecting progress in 
the saintly life. Precious to the minister, because it tells 
him that his very weakness may be subservient to a people’s 
strength. Not in his transcendent gifts — not in his saintly 
endowments — not even in his apostolic devotedness, is 
gt. Paul so close to our he^ts, as \vhpn he makes himself 
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one with ns, and says, “Brethren, I cou^t not myself to 
have apprehended.” 

And we know not how otherwise any minister could hope 
to do good, when he addresses men who are infinitely his 
superiors in almost everything. We know not how else he 
could urge on to a sanctity which he has not himself 
attained : we know not how he could dare to speak severely 
of weaknesses by wliich he himself is overpowered, and 
passions of which lie feels in himself all the terrible tyranny, 
if it were not that he expects to have tacitly understood that 
in his own case which the ajiostle urged in every fonn of 
expression : Brethren, be as 1 am, for 1 am as ye are — 
struggling, baffled, but panting for emancipation. 

We confine ourselves to two subjects : 

I. The apostle’s object in this life. 

IL The means >vhich he used for attaining it. 

I. The apostle’s object or aim in this life was “perfec- 
tion.” In the verse before — “Not as though 1 had already 
attained, either were already perfect.”— Perfection w^as his 
unreached mark. 

And less than this no Christian can aim at. Tliere are 
given to us “exceeding great and precious promises,” that 
by means of these we might be i)artakers of the Divine 
Nature. Not merely to be equal to the standard of our day, 
nor even to surpass it. Not to be sujierior to the men 
amongst whom w’e live. Not to forgive those wlio have little 
to be forgiven. Not to love our friends — But to be the 
children of our Father — to be pure even as Christ is pure — 
to be “ perfect even as our Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

It is easily perceivable why this perfection is unattainable 
}p this life. Faultlessness is conceivable, being niet^jly fn? 
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negation of evil. But perfection is positive, the attainment 
of all conceivable excellence. It is long as Eternity- — ex- 
pansive as God. Perfection is our mark : yet never will the 
aim be so true and steady as to strike the golden centre. 
Perfection of character, yet even to the dying hour, it will be 
but this, “I count not myself to have apprehended.” 
Christian life is like those questions in mathematics which 
never can be exactly answered. All you can attain is an 
approximation to the truth. You may labour on for years 
and never reach it ; yet your labour is not in vain. Every 
figure you add makes the fraction nearer than the last to the 
million millionth ; and so it is with holiness. Christ is our 
mark — the perfect standard of God in Christ. But be as 
holy as you will, there is a stc]) nearer, and another, and 
another, and so infinitely on. 

To this object the apostle gave himself with singleness of 
aim. This one tiling / (lo^ The life of man is a vagrant 
changeful desiiltoriness ; like that of children sporting on 
an enamelled meadow, chasing now a painted butterfly, 
which loses its charm by being caught — now a wreath of 
mist, which falls damp upon the hand with disappointment 
— now a feather of thistle-down, which is crushed in the grasp. 
In the midst of all this fickleness, St. Paul had found a pur- 
pose to which he gave the undivided energy of his soul. 
“ This one thing I do — I press toward the mark.” 

This is intelligible enough in the case of a minister ; for 
whether he be in the pulpit or beside a sick man’s bed — or 
furnishing his mind in the study, evidently and unmistakably 
it is his profession to be doing only one thing. But in the 
manifold life of the man of the world, and business, it is not 
so easy to understand how this can be carried out. To an- 
swei this, w^e observe there is a difference between doing and 
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being. Perfection is being, not doing — it is not to effect 
an act but to achieve a character. If the aim of life were to 
do something, then, as in an earthly business, except in 
doing this one thing the business would be at a standstill. 
The student is not doing the one thing of student-life when 
he has ceased to think or read. The labourer leaves his 
work undone wlien the spade is not in liis hand, and he sits 
beneath the hedge to rest. But in Christian life, every mo- 
ment and every act is an opportunity for doing the one thing 
of becoming::; Christ-like. Every day is full of a most impres- 
sive experience. Every temptation to evil temper which ran 
assail us to-day will be an opportunity to decide the question 
whether we shall gain the calmness and the rest of Christ, or 
whether we shall be tossed by the restlessness and agitation 
of the world. Nay, the very vicissitudes of the seasons, day 
and night, heat and cold, affecting us variably, and produc- 
ing exhilaration or depression, are so contrived as to conduce 
towards the being which we become, and decide whether we 
shall be masters of ourselves, or whether we shall be 
swept at the mercy of accident and circumstance, miserably 
susceptible of merely outward iniluenccs. Infinite as are 
the varieties of life, so manifold are the paths to saintly 
chanicter ; and he who has not found out how directly or 
indirectly to make everything converge towards his soul’s 
sanctification, has as yet missed the meaning of this life. 

In pressing towards this ‘‘ mark,” the apostle attained a 
prize ; and here I offer an observation, which is not one of 
mere subtlety of refinement, but deeply practical. The 
mark was perfection of character — the prize was blessedness. 
But the apostle did not aim at the prize of blessedness : he 
aimed at the mark of perfectness. In becoming yierfect he 
attained happiness, but his primary aim was not happiness^ 
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We may understand this by an illustration. In student-life 
there are those who seek knowledge for its own sake, and * 
there are those who seek it for the sake of the prize, and the 
honour, and the subsequent success in life that knowledge 
brings. I'o those who seek knowledge for its own sake the 
labour is itself reward. Attainment is the highest reward. 
Doubtless the prize stimulates exertion ; encourages and 
forms a part of the motive ; but only a subordinate one ; 
and knowledge would still have ‘‘ a price above rubies,” if 
there were no prize at all. I'hey who seek knowledge for 
the sake of a prize are not genuine lovers of knowledge — they 
only love the rewards of knowledge : had it no honour or 
substantial advantage connected with it, they would be indolent. 

Applying this to our subject, I say this is a spurious 
goodness which is good for the sake of reward. The child 
that speaks truth for the sake of the praise of truth, is not 
truthful. The man who is honest because honesty is the 
best policy, has not integrity in his heart. He who endeavours 
to be humble, and holy, and perfect, in order to win heaven, 
has only a counterfeit religion. God for His own sake — 
Goodness because it is good — Truth because it is lovely — 
this is the Christian’s aiim The prize is only an incentive ; 
inseparable from success, but not the aim itself. 

With this limitation, however, we remark that it is a 
Christian duty to dwell much more on the thought of future 
blessedness than most men do. If ever the apostle’s step 
began to flag, the radiant diadem before him gave new 
vigour to his heart ; and we know how at the close of his 
career the vision became more vivid and more entrancing. 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of glory ! ” 
It is our privilege, if we are on our way to God, to keep 
steadily before \js {he tho}ight of Ilopie. Make it a matter 
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of habit. Force yourself at night, alone, in the midst of the 
world's bright sights, to pause to think of the heaven which 
is yours. Let it calm you and ennoble you, and give you 
cheerfulness to endure. It was so that Moses was enabled 
to live amongst all tlie hiscinations of his courtly life, with 
a heart unseduced from his laborious destiny. By faith . . . 
“esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt.” Wliy ? “ for he hail respect unto the 
recompense of the reward.” It was so that our Master 
strengthened his Human soul for its sharj) earthly endurance. 
“ For the joy that was set before him, He endured the cross, 
de.spising the shame.” If we would become heavenly-minded, 
we must let the imagination realize the blessedness to which 
we arc moving on. Let us think much of rest, — the rest 
which is not of indolence, but of powers in perfect equi- 
librium. The rest which is deep as .summer midnight, yet 
full of life and force as summer sunshine, the sabbath of 
Eternity. Let us think of the love of God, which we shall 
feel in its full tide upon our souls. Let us think of that 
marvellous career of sublime occupation which shall belong 
to the spirits of just men made perfect ; when we shall fill a 
higher place in God’s universe, and more consciously, and 
with more distinct insight, co-operate with (jod in the rule 
over His Creation. “ I press toward the mark — for the prize.” 

II. We pass to our second topic. The means which 
St. Paul found available for the attainment of Divine and 
perfect character. His great principle was to “forget the 
things which were behind, and to reach forward to the 
things which were before.” The wisdom of a divine life 
lies hid in this principle. I shall endeavour to expand the 
sentiment to make it intelligible. 
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What arc the tilings behind, which are to be forgotten ? 

I. If we would progress in Christian life, we must forget 
the days of innocence that lie behind us. Let not this be 
misunderstood. Innocent, literally, no man ever is. We 
come into the world with tendencies to evil ; but there was 
a time in our lives when those were only tendencies. A 
proneness to sin we had ; but we had not yet sinned. The 
moment had not yet arrived when that cloud settles down 
upon the heart, which in all of after life is never entirely 
removed : the sense of guilt, the anguish of lost innocence, 
the restless feeling of a heart no longer pure. Popularly, 
we call that innocence ; anil when men become bitterly 
aware that early innocence of heart is gone, they feel as if 
all were lost, and so look back to what they reckon holier 
days with a ])eculiar fondness of regret. T believe there is 
much that is merely feeble and sentimental in this regret 
Our early innocence is nothing more than ignorance of evil. 
Christian life is not a retaining of that ignorance of evil : 
nor even a returning of it again. We lose our mere negative 
sinlessness. We ]3Ut on a firm manly holiness. Human 
innocence is not to know evil : — Christian saintliness is to 
know evil and good, and j)refer good. It is possible for a 
parent, with over-fastidious refinement, to prolong the 
duration of this innocence unnaturally. He may lock up 
his library, and prevent the entrance to forbidden books : — 
he may exercise a jealous censorship over every book and 
every companion that comes into the house; — ^lie may 
remove the public journal from the table, lest an eye may 
chance to rest upon the contaminating portion of its pages ; 
but he has only put off the evil hoiir. He has sent into the 
world a young man of eighteen or twenty, ignorant of evil 
as a child, but not innocent as an angel who abhors the evil. 
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Nol we cannot get back our past ignorance, neither is it 
desirable we should. No sane mind wishes for that which 
is impossible. And it is no more to be regretted than the 
blossom is to be regretted when fruit is hardening in its 
l)lace ; — no more to be regretted than the slender graceful- 
ness of the sapling, when you have got instead the woody 
fibre of the heart of oak of which the ship is made ; — no 
more to be regretted than the green blade when the ear 
lias come instead, bending down in yellow ripeness. Our 
innocence is gone, withered with the business-like contact 
with the great world. It is one of the things behind. 
Forget it. It was worth very little. And now for something 
of a texture more firm, more enduring. We will not mourn 
over the loss of simplicity, if we have got instead souls 
indurated by experience, disciplined, even by fall, to refuse 
the evil and to choose the good. 

2. In the next place, it is wise to forget our days of 
youth. Up to a certain period of life it is the terulency of 
man to look forwards. There is a marvellous prodigality 
with which we throw away our jiresent happiness when we 
are young, which belongs to those who feel that they are 
rich in hapjiiness, and never expect to be bankmpts. It 
almost seems one of the signatures of our immortality that 
we squander time as if there were a dim consciousness that 
we are in jiossession of an eternity of it \ but as we arrive 
at middle age, it is the tendency of man to look back. 

To a man of middle life, existence is no longer a dream, 
but a reality. He has not much more new to look forward 
to, for the character of his life is generally fixed by that time. 
His profession, his home, his occupations, will be for the 
most part what they are now. He will make few new 
acquaintances — ^no new friends. It is the solemn tnougnt 
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connected with middle age that life’s last business is begun 
in earnest ; and it is then, midway between the cradle ancf 
the grave, that a man begins to look back and marvel 
with a kind of remorseful feeling that he let the days of 
youth go by so half enjoyed. Tt is the pensive autumn 
feeling, — it is the sensation of half sadness that we experi- 
ence when the longest day of the year is past, and every day 
that follows is shorter, and the lights fainter, and the feebler 
shadows, tell that nature is hastening with gigantic footsteps 
to her winter grave. So does man look back upon his youth. 
When the first grey hairs become visible — when the unwel- 
come truth fastens itself upon the mind, that a man is no 
longer going u]) the hill, but down, and that the sun is 
already we^'-tering, he looks back on things behind. Now 
this is a natural feeling, but is it the high Christian tone of feel- 
ing? In the spirit of this verse, we may assuredly answer, 
No. We who have an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, , and that fadeth not away, what have we to do with 
things past ? When we were children we thought as children. 
But now there lies before us manhood, with its earnest work : 
and then old age, and then the grave, and then home. 

And so manhood in the Christian life is a better thing 
than boyhood, because it is a riper thing ; and old age ought 
to be a brighter, and a calmer, and a more serene thing than 
manhood. There is a second youth for man, better and 
holier than his first, if he will look on and not back. There 
is a peculiar simplicity of heart and a touching singleness of 
purpose in Christian old age, w^hich has ripened gradually 
and not fitfully. It is then that to the wisdom of the serpent 
IS added the harmlessness of the dove ; it is then that to the 
firmness of manhood is joined almost the gentleness of wo- 
manhood; it is then that the somewhat austere and 
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Hour character of growing strength, moral and intellectual, 
nieilows into the rich ripeness of an old age, made sweet and 
tolerant by experience ; it is then that man returns to first 
principles. There comes a love more pure and deep than 
the boy could ever feel ; there comes a conviction, with a 
strength beyond that which the boy could never know, that 
the earliest lesson of life is infinite, Christ is all. 

3. Again, it is wise to forget past errors. There is a 
kind of temperament which, when indulged, greatly hinders 
growth in real godliness. It is that rueful, repentant, self- 
accusing temper, which is always looking back, and micro- 
scopically observing how that w hich is done might have been 
better done. Something of this we ought to have. A 
Christian ought to feel always that he has i)artially failed, 
but that ought not to be the only feeling. Faith ought ever 
to be a sanguine, cheerful thing ; and perhaps in practical 
life we could not give a better account of faith than by 
saying, that it is, amidst much failure, having the heart to 
try agaht. Our best deeds are marked by imperfection ; but 
if they really were our best, ‘‘ forget the things that are 
behind” — we shall do better next time. 

Under this head we include all those mistakes which 
belong to our circumstances. We can all look back to past 
life and see mistakes that have been made, to a certain ex- 
tent i)erhaps, irreparable ones. We can see where our 
education w^as fatally misdirected. The profession chosen 
for you perhaps was not the fittest, or you are out of place, 
and many things might have been better ordered. Now 
on this apostolic principle, it is wise to forget all that. It is 
not by regretting what is irreparable that true work is to be 
done, but by making the best of w'hat w^e are. It is not by 
complaining that w e have not the right tools, but by using 
VOL. I. 5 
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well the tools we have. What we are, and where we are, is 
God’s providential arrangement — God’s doing, though it 
may be man’s misdoing ; and the manly and the wise way is 
to look your disadvantages in the face, and sec what can be 
made out of them. Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, 
and he is not the best Christian nor the best general who 
makes the fewest false steps. Poor mediocrity may secure 
that ; but he is the best who wins the most splendid victo- 
ries by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget mistakes : organize 
victory out of mistakes. 

Unally, past guilt lies behind us, and is well forgotten. 
There is a way in which even sin may be banished from the 
memory. If a man looks forward to the evil he is going to 
commit, and satisfies himself that it is inevitable, and so 
treats it lightly, he is acting as a fiitalist. But if a man 
partially does this, looking backward, feeling that sin when 
it is past has become part of the history of God’s universe, 
and is not to be wept over for ever, he only does that which 
the Giver of the Gospel j)ermits him to do. Bad as the 
results have been in the world of making light of sin, those 
of brooding over it too much have been worse. Re- 
morse has done more harm than even hardihood. It was 
remorse which fixed Judas in an unalterable destiny ; it was 
remorse which filled the monasteries for ages with men and 
women whose lives became useless to their follow-creatures; 
it is remorse which so remembers bygone faults as to paralyse 
the energies for doing Christ’s work ; for when you break a 
Christian’s spirit, it is all over with progress. Oh ! we want 
everything that is hopeful and encouraging for our work, for 
God knows, it is not an easy one. And therefore it is that 
the Gospel <?omes to the guiltiest of us all at the very outset 
irith the inspiring news of pardon. You remember how 
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Christ treated sin. Sin of oppression and hypocrisy indig- 
nantly, but sin of frailty—'* ‘ Hath no man condemned 
thee ? ^ * No man, Lord.* * Neither do I condemn thee ; 

go, and sin no more.* ** As if he would bid us think more 
of what we may be than of what we have been. 

There was the wisdom of life in the proverb with which 
the widow of Tekoah pleaded for the restoration of Absalom 
from banishment before David. Absalom had slain his 
brother Amnon. Well, Amnon was dead before his time ; 
but the severity of revenge could never bring him back 
again. " We must all die,*’ said the wise woman, ‘* and are 
as water spilt upon the ground, which cannot be gathered up 
again.** Christian brethren, do not stop too long to weep over 
spilt water. Forget your guilt, and wait to see what eternity 
has to say to it. You have other work to do now. 

So let us work out the spirit of the apostle*s plan. In- 
nocence, youth, success, error, guilt— let us forget them all. 

Not backward arc our glances bent, 

But onwards to our Father’s home. 

In conclusion, remember Christian progress is only 
possible in Christ. It is a very lofty thing to be a Christian ; 
for a Christian is a man who is restoring God’s likeness to 
his character ; and therefore the apostle calls it here a high 
calling. High as heaven is the calling wherewith we are 
called. But this very height makes it seem impracticable. 
It is natural to say — All that was well enough for one so 
transcendently gifted as Paul to hope for; but I am no 
gifted man — I have no iron strength of mind — I have no 
sanguine hopefulness of character — I am disposed to look 
on the dark side of things — I am undetermined, weak, 
vacillating ; a»d then I have a whole army of passions and 
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follies to contend with. We have to remind such men of 
one thing they have forgotten. It is the high calling of God ' 
if you will ; but it is the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. What the world calls virtue is a name and a dream 
without Christ. The foundation of all human excellence 
must be laid deep in the blood of the Redeemer’s cross, and 
in the juower of His Resurrection. First let a man know 
that all his past is wrong and sinful ; then let him fix his eye 
on the love of God in Christ loving him, even him, the 
guilty one. Is there no strength in that ? no power in the 
knowledge that all that is gone by is and that a fresh, 
clear future is open ? It is not the progress of virtue that 
God asks for, but progress in saintliness, empowered by 
hope and love. 

Lastly, let each man put this question to himself, “ Dare 
I look on?” AVith an earnest Christian, it is “reaching 
forth to those things which are before.” Progress ever. 
And then just as we go to rest in this world tired, and wake 
up fresh and vigorous in the morning, so does the Christian 
go to sleep in the world’s night, weary with the work of life, 
and then on the resurrection-day he wakes in his second and 
his brighter morning. It is well for a believer to look on. — 
Dare you ? Remember, out of, Christ, it is not wisdom, but 
madness to look on. You must look back, for the longest 
and the best day is either jiast or passing. It will be winter 
soon — desolate, uncheered, hopeless, winter — old age, with 
its dreariness and its disappointments, aiul its querulous 
broken-heartedness ; and there is no second spring for you 
— no resurrection morning of blessedness to dawn on the 
darkness of your grave. God has only one method of 
salvation, the Cross of Christ, God can have only one ; for 
the Cross of Christ means death to evil, life tagood. There 
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is no other way to salvation but tliat, for that in itself is, and 
alone is, salvation. Out of Christ, therefore, it is woe to 
the man who reaches forth to the things which are before. 
To such I say- My unhappy brethren, Omnipotence itself 
cannot change tlie darkness of your destiny. 
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TRIUMPH OVER HINDRANCES.— ZACCHEUS. 

** And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the 
half of my goods 1 give to the poor ; and if T have taken anything from 
any man by false accusation, 1 restore him four-fold.'’— Luke xix. 8. 

T here are persons to whom a religious life seems 
smooth anti easy, (lifted by (jod constitutionally 
with a freedom from those inclinations which in other men 
are tyrannous and irresistible — enduetl with those aspirations 
which other men seem to lack — it appears as if they were 
born saints. 

There are others to whom it is all a trial — a whole world 
of passions keep up strife within. The name of the spirit 
which possesses them is Legion. It is a hard fight from the 
cradle to the grave — up-hill work- — toil all the way ; and at 
the last it seems as if they had only just kept their ground. 

There are circumstances which seem as if intended as a 
very hotbed for the culture of religious principle, in which 
the difficulty appears to be to escape being religious. 

There are others in which religious life seems impossible. 
For the soul, tested by temptation, is like iron tried by 
weights. No iron bar is absolutely infrangible. Its strength 
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fe tested by the weight which it will bear without breaking. 
No soul h absolutely impeccable. It seems as if all we can 
dare to ask even of the holiest is how much temptation he 
can bear without giving way. There are societies amidst 
which some are forced to dwell daily, in which the very idea 
of Christian rest is negatived. There are occupations in 
Which purity of heart can scarcely be conceived, 'fhere are 
temptations to which some are subjected in a long .series, in 
which to have stood upright would have demanded not a 
man’s but an angel’s strength. 

Here are two cases : one in which temperament and 
circumstances are favourable to religion : another in which 
both are adverse. If life were always the brighter side of 
these pictures, the need of Christian instruction and Christian 
casuistry — /. e., the direction for conduct under various sup^ 
posable cases, would be superseded. The end of the insti* 
tution of a Church would be gone ; for the Church exists for 
the purposes of mutual sympathy and mutual support. But 
the fhct is, life is for the most part a path of varied trial. 
How to lead the life divine, surrounded by temptations from 
within and from without — how to breathe freely the atmo- 
sphere of heaven, while the feet yet touch earth — how to 
lead the life of Christ, who shrunk from no scene of trying 
duty, and took the temptations of man’s life as they came } 
or how even to lead the ordinary saintly life, winning expe** 
rience from fall, and permanent strength out of momentary 
weakness, and victory out of defeat — this is the problem.- 

The possibility of such a life is guaranteed by the history 
of Zaccheus. Zaccheus was tempted much, and yet Zaccheus 
contrived to be a servant of Christ. If we wanted a motto 
to prefix to this story, we should append this — ^The success* 
ful pursuit of religion under difficulties. 



T2 Triumph over Hindrances, 

These, then, arc the two branches of our thoughts to- 
day 


I» The hindrances to a religious life. 

ir. The Christian Iriunipli over difficulties. 

I. The hindrances of Zaccheus were two-fold : Partly 
circumstantial — partly personal. Partly circumstantial, 
arising from his riches and his profession of a publican. 

Now the publican's profession exposed him to tempta* 
tions in these three ways. First of all in the way of oppor- 
tunity, A publican was a gatherer of the Roman public 
imposts. Not, however, as now, when all is fixed, and the 
Government pays the gatherer of the taxes. The Roman 
publican paid so much to the government for the privilege of 
collecting them \ and then indemnified himself, and appro- 
priated what overplus he could, from the taxes which he 
gathered. There, was therefore, evidently a temptation to 
overcharge, and a temptation to oppress. To overcharge, 
because 'the only redress the payer of the taxes had was an 
appeal to law, in which his chance >vas small before a 
tribunal where the judge was a Roman, and the accused an 
official of the Roman Government. A temptation to oppress, 
because the threat of law was nearly certain to extort a 
bribe. Besides this, most of us must have remarked that a 
certain harshness of manner is contracted by those who have 
the rule over the poor. They come in contact with human 
souls only in the way of business. They have to do with 
their ignorance, their stupidity, their attempts to deceive; 
and hence the tenderest-hearted men become impatient and 
apparently unfeeling. Hard men, knowing that redress is 
difficult, become harder still, and exercise their authority 
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^with the insolence of office ; so that, when to the insolence 
of office and the likelihood of impunity there was superadded 
the pecuniary advantage annexed to a tyrannical eittortion, 
any one may understand how great the publican’s temptation 
was. 

Another temptation was presented : to live satisfied with 
a low morality. The standard of right and wrong is eternal 
in the heavens — unchangeably one and the same. But here 
on earth it is perpetually variable — it is one in one age or 
nation, another in another. Every j)rofession has its con- 
ventional morality, current nowhere else. I’hat which is 
permitted by the peculiar standard of truth acknowledged at 
the bar, is falsehood among plain men — that which would be 
reckoned in the army purity and tenderness, would be elsewhere 
licentiousness and cruelty. There is a parliamentary honour 
quite distinct from honour between man and man. Trade 
has its honesty ; which rightly named is fraud. And in all 
these cases the temptation is to live content with the 
standard of a man’s own profession or society ; and this is 
the real difference between the worldly man and the religious 
man. He is the worldling who lives below that standard, or 
no higher — he is the servant of God who lives above his age. 
But you will perceive, that amongst publicans a very little 
would count much — that which would be laxity to a Jew 
and shame to a Pharisee, might be reckoned very strict 
morality among the Publicans. 

Again, Zaccheus was tempted to that hardness in evil 
which comes from having no character to support. But the 
extent to which sin hardens depends partly on the estimate 
taken of it by society. The falsehood of Abraham, the guilt 
and violence of David, were very different in their effect on 
character in an age when truth and purity and gentleness 
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were scarcely recognised, from what they would be now* 
Then, Abraham and David had not so sinned against their 
consciences as a man would sin now in doing the same acts , 
because their consciences were less enlightened. A man 
might be a slave-trader in the Western hemisphere, and in 
other respects a humane, upright, honourable man. In the 
last century, the holy Newton of Olney trafficked in slaves, 
after becoming religious. A man who had dealings in this 
way in this country could not remain upright and honour- 
able, even if it were conceivable that he began as such ; 
because he would either conceal from the world his share in 
the traffic, and so doing it secretly, would become a hypo- 
crite ; or else he must cover his wickedness by effrontery, 
doing it in defiance of public shame, and so getting seared 
in conscience. Because in the one case, the sin, remaining 
sin, yet countenanced by society, does not degrade the man, 
nor injure his conscience, even to the same extent to which 
it would ruin the other, whose conscience must become 
seared by defiance of public shame. It is scarcely possible 
to unite together the idea of an executioner of public justice 
and a humble holy man. And yet assuredly, not from any- 
thing that there is unlawful in the office : an executioner’s 
trade is as lawful as a soldier’s. A soldier is placed there by 
his country to slay his country’s enemies ; and a doomster 
is placed there to slay the transgressors of his country’s laws. 
Wherein lies the difference which leaves the one a man of 
honour, and almost necessitates the other to be taken from 
the rank of reprobates, or else gradually to become such ? 
Simply the difference of public opinion — public scorn. Once 
there was no shame in the office of the executioner, and the 
Judge of Israel, with his own hands, hewed Agag to pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal. Phinehas executed summary 
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sijnd sanguinary vengeance, and his name has been preserved 
in a hymn by his country’s gratitude. The whole congrega- 
tion became executioners in the case of blasphemy, and no 
abandonment was the result. But the voice of public 
opinion pronouncing an office or a man scandalous, either 
finds or else makes them what it has pronounced them. The 
executioner is or becomes an outcast, because reckoned such. 

More vile and more degraded than even the executioner’s 
office with us, was the office of publican among the J ews. A 
penitent publican could not go to the house of God without 
the risk of hearing muttered near him the sanctimonious 
thanksgiving of Pharisaism; “God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as this publican.” A publican, even though high in 
office, and rich besides, could not receive into his house a 
teacher of religion without being saluted by the murmurs of 
the crowd, as in this case : “ He is gone to eat with a man 
that is a sinner,” A sinner I The proof of that The only 
proof was that he was a publican. There are men and women 
in this congregation who have committed sins that never 
have been published to the world ; and therefore, though 
they be still untouched by the love of God, they have never 
sunk down to degradation; whereas the very same sins, 
branded with public shame, have sunk others not worse tlian 
them down to the lowest infamy. There is no principle in 
education and in life more sure than this — to stigmatise is to 
ruin : to take away character is to take away all. There 
is no power committed to man, capable of use and abuse,, 
more certain and more awful than this : “Whosoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them.” 

This, then, was a temptation arising out of Zaccheus’ 
circumstances — to become quite hardened by having no 
character to support 
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The personal hxn^mxxcQ to a religious life lay in the recol- 
lection of past guilt. Zaccheus had done wrong, and no 
fourfold restitution will undo that, where only remorse 
exists. 

There is a difference between remorse and penitence. 
Remorse is the consciousness of wrong-doing with no sense 
of love. Penitence is that same consciousness, with the 
feeling of tenderness and gratefulness added. 

And ])ernicious as have been the consequences of self- 
righteousness, more destructive still have been the conse- 
quences of remorse. If self-righteousness has slain its 
thousands, remorse has slain its tens of thousands ; for, indis- 
putably, self-righteousness .secures a man from degradation. 
Have you never wondered at the sure walk of those persons 
who, to trust to their own estimate of themselves, are always 
right? They never sin— their children are better brought 
up than any other children — their conduct is irreproachable. 
Pride saves them from a fall. That element of self-respect, 
healthful always, is their safeguard. Yes, the Pharisee was 
right. He is not an extortioner, nor unjust, and he is 
regular in his payments and his dutie.s. That was self- 
righteousness : it kept him from saintliness ; but it saved 
him from degradation too. Remorse, on the contrary, 
crushes. If a man lose the world’s respect, he can retreat 
back upon the consciousness of the God within. But if a 
man lose his own respect, he sinks down and down, and 
deeper yet, until he can get it back again by feeling that he 
is sublimely loved, and he dares at last to respect that which 
God vouchsafes to care for. Remorse is like the clog of an 
insoluble debt, d'he debtor is proverbially extravagant — 
one more, and one more expense. What can it matter when 
the great bankruptcy is near ? And so, in the same way 
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one sin, and one more. Why not ? why should he pause 
when all is hopeless ? what is one added to that which is 
already infinite? 

Past guilt becomes a hindrance too in another way — 
ft makes fresh sin easier. Let any one, out of a series of 
transgressions, compare the character of the first and the 
last. The first time there was the shudder and the horror, 
and the violent struggle, and the feeling of impossibility. I 
cannot — cannot do that. The second time there was faint 
reluctance, made more faint by the recollection of the 
facility and the pleasantness of the first transgression ; and 
the last time there is neither shudder nor reluctance, but the 
eager ])lunge down the precipice on the brink of which he 
trembled once. All this was against Zaccheus. A publican 
had lost self-respect, and sin was therefore easy. 

II. Pass we on to the triumph over difficulties. In this 
there is man’s part, and God’s part. 

Man’s part in Zaccheus’ case was exhibited in the dis- 
covery of expedients. The Redeemer came to Jericho, and 
Zaccheus desired to see that blessed Countenance, whose 
very looks, he was told, shed peace upon restless spirits and 
fevered hearts. But Zaccheus was small of stature, and a 
crowd surrounded Him. Therefore he ran before, and 
climbed up into a sycamore-tree. You must not look on 
this as a mere act of curiosity. They who thronged the steps 
of Jesus were a crowd formed of difi'erent materials from the 
crowd which would have been found in the amphitheatre. 
He was there as a religious Teacher or Prophet ; and they 
who took pains to see Him, at least were the men who 
looked for salvation in Israel. This, therefore, was a 
religious act. 
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We have heard of the ‘‘ pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties.” The shepherd, with no apparatus besides hfs 
thread and beads, has lain on his back on the starry night, 
mapped the heavens, and unconsciously become a distin- 
guished astronomer. The peasant boy, with no tools but 
his rude knife, and a visit now and then to the neighbouring 
town, has begun his scientific education by producing a "watch 
that would mark the time. The blind man, trampling upon 
impossibilities, has explored the economy of the beehive, 
and, more wondrous still, lectured on the laws of light. The 
timid stammerer, with pebbles in his mouth, and the roar of 
the sea-surge in his ear, has attained correctest elocution, 
and swayed as one man the changeful tides of the mighty 
masses of the Athenian democracy. All these were expe- 
uiients. It is thus in the life religious. No man ever trod 
exactly the path that others trod before him. There is no 
exact chart laid clown for the voyage. The rocks and 
(juicksands are shifting ; he who enters upon the ocean of 
existence arches his sails to an untried breeze. He is the 
first that ever burst into that lonely sea.” Every life is a 
fmv life. Every day is a mw day — like nothing that ever 
went before, or can ever follow after. No books — no 
systems — no forecast set of rules can provide for all cases ; 
every case is a new case. And just as in any earthly enterprise, 
the conduct of a campaign, or the building of a bridge^ 
unforeseen difficulties and unexpected disasters must be met 
by that inexhaustible fertility of invention which belongs to 
those who do not live to God second-hand. We must live tp 
God first-hand. If we are in earnest, as Zaccheus was, 
we must invent peculiar means of getting over peculiar 
difficulties. 

There are times when llie truest courage is shown m 
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retreating from a temptation. There are times when, not 
being on a level with other men in qualifications of temper, 
mind, character, we must compensate by inventions and 
Christian expedients. You must climb over the crowd of 
difficulties which stand between your soul and Christ — you 
must ‘‘run before” and forecast trials, and get into the 
sycamore solitude. Without a living life like this you will 
never get a glimpse of the King in his beauty : you will 
never see Him. You will be just on the point of seeing 
Him, and yet be shut out by some unexpected hindrance. 

Observe again, an illustration of this : — Zaccheus’ habit 
of restoration. “ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor ; and if I have taken anything from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” 'I'here are two ways 
of interpreting this ; it may have reference to the future. It 
commonly is so interpreted. It is supposed that, touched 
by the love of Christ, Zaccheus proclaimed this as his re- 
solve — I hereby promise to give the half of my goods to the 
poor. But it is likely that this interpretation has been put 
upon it in order to make it square with the evangelical order 
of emotions — Grace first, liberality after. The interpretation 
seems rather put on the passage than found there. The word 
is not future, but singular : Behold, Lord, I give. And it 
seems more natural to take it as a statement of the habit o^ 
Zaccheus’ previous life. If so, then all is plain. This man, 
so maligned, had been leading a righteous life after all, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic standard. On the day of defence he 
stands forward and vindicates himself from the aspersion. 
“These are my habits,” And the Son of Man vindicates 
him before all. Yes, publican as he is, he too is a “ son of 
Abraham.” 

Here then were expedients by which he overcame the 
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hindrances of his position. The tendency to the hardness 
and selfishness of riches he checked by a rule of giving haff 
away. The tendency to extortion he met by fastening on 
himself the recollection, that when the hot moment of. 
temi>tation had passed away, he would be severely dealt 
with before the tribunal of his own conscience, and uiv 
relentingly sentenced to restore fourfold. 

God's part in this triumph over difficulties is exhibited 
in the address of Jesus : “Zaccheus, make haste and come 
down ; for to-day 1 must abide at thy house.” 

Two things we note here : Invitation and Sympathy. 
Invitation — “ come down.” Say what we will of Zaccheus 
seeking Jesus, tlie truth is Jesus was seeking Zaccheus, For 
what other reason but the will of God had Jesus come to 
Jericho, but to seek Zaccheus and such as he ? Long years 
Zaccheus had been living in only a dim consciousness of 
being a serv^ant of God and goodness. At last the Saviour 
is born into the world — appears in Judea — comes to Jericho, 
Zaccheus* town — passes down Zaccheus* street, and by 
Zaccheus* house, and up to Zaccheus’ person. What is all 
this but seeking ? what the Bible calls election ? Now there 
is a specimen in this of the w^ays of God with men in this 
world. We do not seek God — God seeks us. There is a 
Spirit pervading Time and Space Who seeks the souls of 
men. At last the seeking becomes reciprocal — the Divine 
Presence is felt aflxr, and the soul begins to turn tow^ards it. 
Then when w^e begin to seek God, we become conscious 
that God is seeking us. It is at that period that we dis- 
tinguish the voice of personal invitation — “ Zaccheus ! ** It 
is then that the Eternal Presence makes its abode with us, 
and the hour of unutterable joy begins, when the banquet 
of Divine Love is spread wdthin the soul, and the Son of 
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God abides there as at a feast. “ Behold I stand at the 
\loor and knock : If any man hear my voice, I will come ir. 
and sup with him, and he with me.” 

This is Divine Grace. We are sa^d by grace, not will. 
“ It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showetli mercy.” In the matter of man’s 
salvation God is fust, lie comes to us self-invited — He 
names us by name — He isolates us from the crowd, and 
sheds upon us the sense of personal recognition — He pro- 
nounces the benediction, till we feel that there is a mysterious 
blessing on our house, and on our meal, and on our heart. 
This day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as ho 
also is a son of Abraham. 

Lastly, the Divine part was done in Sympathy. By 
sympathy we commonly mean little more than condolence. 
If the tear start readily at the voice of grief, and the purse- 
strings open at the accents of distress, we talk of a man’s 
having great sympathy. To weej) with those wlio weep : — 
common sympathy does not mean much more. 

The sympathy of Christ was something different from 
this. Sympathy to this extent, no doubt, Zaccheus could 
already command. If Zaccheus were sick, even a Pharisee 
would have given him medicine. If Zaccheus had been in 
need, a Jew would not have scrupled to bestow an alms. If 
Zaccheus had been bereaved, many even of that crowd that 
murmured when they saw him treated by Christ like a son 
o( Abraham, would have given to his sorrow the tribute of 
a sigh. 

The sympathy of Jesus was fellow-feeling for all that is 
human. He did not condole with Zaccheus uj)on his trials, 
— He did not talk to him “about his soul,” — He did not 
preach to him about his sins, — He did not force His way 
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into his house to lecture him, — He simply said, wi!^^ 
abide at thy house : *’ thereby identifying himself with a 
publican : thereby acknowledging a publican for a brother 
Zaccheus a publican? Zaccheus a sinner? Yes; but 
Zaccheus is a man. His heart throbs at cutting words. 
He has a sense of human honour. He feels the burning 
shame of the world’s disgrace. Lost ? Yes : — but the Son 
nf Man, with the blood of the human race in His veins, is a 
Brother to the lost. 

It is in this entire and perfect sympathy ^th all 
Humanity that the heart of Jesus differs from ev^ other 
heart that is found among the sons of men. And it is this — 
oh ! it is this, which is the chief blessedness of having such 
a Saviour. If you arc poor, you can only get a n^serabie 
sympathy from the rich ; with the best intentions the^ cannot 
understand you. Their sympathy is awkward. If ^^011 are 
in pain, it is only a factitious and constrained sympathy you 
get from those in health — ^feelings forced, adopted kindly, 
but imperfect still. They sit beside you, when the regular 
condolence is done, conversing on topics with each other that 
jar upon the ear. T/uy sympathise ? Miserable comforters 
are they all. If you are miserable, and tell out your grief, 
you have the shame of feeling that you were not understood ; 
and that you have bared your inner self to a rude gaze. If 
you are in doubt, you cannot tell your doubts to religi|»us 
people ; no, not even to the ministers of Christ — ^fot 
have no place for doubts in their largest system. aik, 

What right have you to doubt ? They suspect your c|itai;ai^tef. 
They shake the head ; and whisper it about gr|ildy, that 
you read strange books — that you are verging on infidelity. 
If you are depressed with guilt, to whom shall yofi tell 0uf: 
your tale of shame ? The confessional, with its innumerable" 
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^ evils, and yet indisputably soothing power, is passed .away ; 
and there is nothing to supply its place. You cannot speak 
to your brother man, for you injure him by doing so, or else 
weaken yourself. You cannot tell it to society, for society 
judges in the gross, by general rules, and cannot take into 
account the delicate differences of transgression. It banishes 
the frail penitent, and does homage to the daring hard 
transgressor. 

Th||n it is that, repulsed on all sides and lonely, we turn 
to Hip whose mighty Heart understands and feels all* 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” And then it is that, exactly like Zaccheus, 
misundiirstood, suspected by the world, suspected by our 
own hearts — the very voice of God ai)parently against us — 
isolated and apart, we speak to Him from the loneliness of 
the sy^pmore-tree, heart to heart, and pulse to pulse, 
^MJord, Thou knowest all things : ” Thou knowest my 
secret charities, and my untold self-denials. “ Thou knowest 
that I love thee.” 

Remark, in conclusion, the power of this sympathy on 
Zaccheus’ character. Salvation that day came to Zaccheus' 
house* What brought it ? What touched him ? Of course, 
“ the gospel.” Yes ; but what is the gospel ? What was 
his gospel? Speculations or revelations concerning the 
D|^ine Nature ? — The scheme of the atonement ? — or of the 
. intarnation ? — or baptismal regeneration? Nay, but the 
liivme sympathy of the Divinest Man. The personal love 
of iGod^ manifested in the face of Jesus Christ. The flood- 
gates of his soul were opened, and the whole force that was 
in th^ ttian flowed forth. Whichever way you take that 
:expressi«^nj ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to 
the poori" If it referred to the iliture, then, touched by 
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unexpected sympathy, finding himself no longer an outcast,, 
he made that resolve in gratefulness. If to the past then, 
still touched by sympathy, he who had never tried to 
vindicate himself before the world, was softened to tell out 
the tale of his secret munificence. This is what I have 
been doing all the time they slandered md, and none but 
God knew it. 

It required something to make a man like that, talk of 
things which he had not suffered his own left hand to know, 
before a scorning world. But any how, it was the manifested 
Fellowship of the Son of Man, which brought salvation to 
that house. 

Learn this : When we live the gospel so, and preach the 
gospel so, sinners will be brought to God. We know not 
yet the gospel power ; for who trusts, as Jesus did, all to 
that ? Who ventures, as He did, upon the power of Love, 
in sanguine hopefulness of the most irreclaimable? who 
makes that, the divine humility of Christ, the gospel ? '' 
More than by elotiuence, more than by accurate doctrine, 
more than by ecclesiastical order, more than by any doctrine 
trusted to by the most earnest and holy men, • shall we arid 
others, sinful rebels, outcasts, be won to Christ, by that 
central truth of all the gospel — the entireness of the 
Kedeemcr’s syn»pathy. In other words, the Love of Jesus. 



VI. 

Prenchi\i October 28, 1849. 

THE SHADOW AND THE SUBSTANCE OF THE 
SABBATH. 

“ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an liolyday, or of the new moon, or of llie sal>l)ath days ; 
which are a shadow of things to come • but the body is of Christ. 
(lol. ii. 16, 17. 

N O sophistry of criticism can explain away the obvious 
meaning of these words. 'Lhe ai>osilc speaks of certain 
institutions as Jewish : shadowy : typk.al : and among these 
we are surprised to find the sabbath-days. It has been con- 
tended that there is here no allusion to the seventh day of 
rest, but only to certain Jewish holydays, not of Divine 
institution. But, in the first jilace, the holydays have 
been already named in the same verse ; in the next we are 
convinced that no plain man, reading this verse for the first 
time, without a doctrine to support, woukl ha' e put such an 
interpretation upon the word : and we may be sure that 
St. Paul would never have risked so certain a misconstruc- 
tion of his word^ by the use of an ambiguous phrase. This, 
then, is the first thing we lay down — a very simple postulate, 
one would think — when the apostle j the sabbath-days, 
he means the sabbath-days. 

Peculiar diftjcuUies attend the discussion of the subject 
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of the sabbath. If we take the strict and ultra ground of 
sabbath observance, basing it on the rigorous requirement! 
of the fourth commandment, we take ground which is not 
true ; and all untnith, whether it be an over-statement or a 
half-truth, recoils upon itself. If we impose on men a burden 
which cannot be borne, and demand a strictness which, 
possible in theory, is impossible in practice, men recoil ; we 
have asked too much, and they give us nothing — the result is 
an open, wanton, and sarcastic desecration of the Day of Resu 

If on the other hand, we state the truth, that the sabbath 
is obsolete — a shadow which has passed — without modifica- 
tion or explanations, evidently there is a danger no less 
perilous. It is true to spiritual, false to unspiritual men ; 
and a wide door is ojiened for abuse. And to recklessly 
loosen the hold of a nation on the sanctity of the Lord’s 
day would be most mischievous — to do so wilfully would be 
an act almost diabolical. For if we must choose between 
Puritan over-precision on the one hand, and on the other 
that laxity which, in many i)arts of the Continent, has 
marked the day from other days only by more riotous world- 
liness, and a more entire abandonment of the whole conv 
munity to amusement, no Christian would hesitate : no 
English Christian at least ; to whom that day is hallowed by 
all that is endearing in early associations, and who feels how 
much it is the very bulwark of his country’s moral purity. 

Here however, as in other cases, it is the half-truth which 
is dangerous — the other half is the corrective; the whole 
truth alone is safe. If we say the sabbath is shadow, this is 
only half the truth. The apostle adds, ‘‘ the body is of Christ.” 

There is, then, in the sabbath that which is shadowy and 
that which is substantial ; that which is transient and that 
which is permanent ; that which is temporal and typical, 
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and that which is eternal The shadow and the body, 
^ehce, a very natural and simple division of our subject 
suggests itself. 

I. T1>€ transient shadow of the sabbath which has passed 
away. 

II. The permanent substance which cannot pass. 

I. The transient sliadow which has passed away. 

The history of the sal)bath-day is this. It was given by 
Moses to the Israelitesj partly as a sign between God and 
them, marking them off from all other nations by its observ- 
ance ; partly as commemorative of their deliverance from 
Egypt. And the reason wliy the seventh day was fixed on, 
rather than the sixth or eighth was, that on that day God 
rested from His labour. The soul of man was to form itself 
on the model of the Spirit of God. It is not said, that God 
at the creation gave the sal)bath to man, but that God rested 
at the close of the six days of creation : whereupon he had 
blessed and sanctified the seventh day to the Israelites. 
This is stated in the fourth commandment, and also in 
Gen. i., which was written for the Israelites ; and the 
history of creation naturally and aj)propriately introduces, 
the reason and the sanction of their day of rest. 

Nor is there in the Old Testament a single trace of the 
observance of the sabbath before the time of Moses. After 
tae Deluge, it is not mentioned in the covenant made with 
Noah. The first account of it occurs after the Israelites had 
left Egypt 3 and the fourth commandment consolidates’ it 
into a law, and explains the principle and sanctions of th© 
institution. ‘ The observance of one day in seven, tliereforc^ 
is purely Jewish. The Jewish obligation to observe it rested 
on the enactment given by Moses. 
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The spirit of its observance, too, is Jewish, and not 
Christian. There is a difference between the spirit oi. 
Judaism and that of Christianity. The spirit of Judaism is 
separation — that of Cliristianity is permeation. To separate 
the evil from tlie good was the aim and work of Judaism : — 
to sever one nation from all other nations ; certain meats 
from other meat; certain days from other days. Sanctify 
means to set apart. The very essence of the idea of Hebrew 
holiness lay in sanctification in the sense of separation. On 
the contrary, Christianity is permeation — it permeates all 
evil with good — it aims at overcoming evil by good — it 
desires to transfuse the spirit of the day of rest into all other 
days, and to spread the holiness of one nation over all the 
world. To saturate life with God, and the world with 
Heaven, that is the genius of Christianity. 

Accordingly, the observance of the sabbath was entirely 
in the Jewish spirit. No fire was permitted to be made on 
pain of death : Exod. xxxv. 3. No food was to be prepared : 
xvi. 5, 23. No buying nor selling: Nehem. x. 31. So 
rigorously was all this carried out, that a man gathering 
sticks was arraigned before the congregation, and sentenced 
to death by Moses. 

This is Jewish, ty))ical, shadowy ; — it is all to pass away. 
Much already has passed : even those who believe our 
Lord’s day to be the descendant of the sabbath admit this* 
The day is changed. The first day of the week has taken 
the j)lace of the seventh. The computation of hours is 
altered. I’he Jews reckoned from sunset to sunset — modern 
Christians reckon from midnight to midnight. The spirit of 
its observance, too, is altered. No ode contends now for 
Jewish strictness in its details. 

Now observe, all this implies the abrogation of a great 
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deal more — nay, of the whole Jewish sabbath itself. We 
*have altered the day — the computation of the hours - the 
mode of observance : What remains to keep ? Absolutely 
nothing of the literal portion except one day in seven : and 
that is abrogated, if the rest be abrogated. For by what 
right do we say that the order of the day, whether it be the 
first or the seventli, is a matter of indifference, because only 
formal, but that the proportion of days, one in seven, instead 
of one in eight or nine, is moral, and unalterable ? On what 
intelligible principle do we produce the fourth command- 
ment as binding ujion Christians, and abrogate so important 
a clause of it as, “In it thou shalt do no manner of work ?’* 
On what self-evident ground is it shown that the Jew might 
not light a fire, but the Christian may ; yet that if the postal 
arrangements of a country permit the delivery of a letter, it 
is an infraction of the sabbath ? 

Unquestionably on no scriptural authority. Let those 
who demand a strict observance of the letter of scripture 
remember that the Jewish sabbath is distinctly enforced in 
the Bible, and nowhere in the Bible repealed. You have 
changed the seventh day to the first on no clear scriptural 
permission. Two or three passages tell us that, after the 
Resurrection, the ai)Ostles were found together on the first 
day of the vveek (which, by the way, may have been 
Saturday evening after sunset). But it is concluded that 
therefore probably the cliange was apostolic. You have 
only a probability to go on — and that i)robability, except 
with the aid of tradition, infinitesimally small — for the 
abrogation of a single iota of the Jewish fourth command- 
ment. 

It will be .said, however, that works of necessity and 
tvorks of W^rcy are excepted by Christ’s example, 
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Tell us then, ye who are servants of the letter, and yet 
do not scruple to use a carriage to convey you to some? 
church where a favourite minister is heard, is that a spiritual 
necessity or a spiritual luxury ? Part of the Sunday meal of 
all of you is the result of a servant’s work. Tell us, then, 
ye accurate logicians, who say that nothing escapes the 
rigour of the prohibition — which is not necessary or merciful? 
Is a hot repast a work of necessity or a work of mercy ? 
Oh ! it rouses in every true soul a deep and earnest indigna- 
tion to hear men who drive their cattle to church on 
Sundays, because they are too emasculated to trudge 
through cold and rain on foot, invoke the severity of an 
insulted Law of the Decalogue on those who provide facili- 
ties of movement for such as cannot afford the luxury of a 
carriage. What think you, would He who blighted the 
Pharisees wath such burning words, have said, had He been 
present by, while men, whose servants clean their houses, 
and prepare their meals, and harness their horses, stand up 
to denounce the service on some railway by which the poor 
are helped to health and enjoyment ? Hired service for the 
rich is a necessity — hired service for the poor is a desecra- 
tion of the sabbath ! It is right that a thousand should toil 
for the few in private 1 It is past bearing in a Christian 
country that a few should toil for thousands on the sabbath- 
day ! 

There is only this alternative ; if the fourth command- 
ment be binding still, that clause is unrepealed — ‘‘no 
manner of work ; ” and .so, too, is that other important part, 
the sanctification of the seventh day and not the first. If 
the fourth commandment be not binding in these points, 
then there is nothing left but the broad, comprehensive 
ground taken by the apostle. The whole sabbath is a 
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shadow of things to come. In consistency, either hold that 
none of the fonnal part is abrogated, or else all. The 
whole of the letter of the commandment is moral, or else 
none. 

II. There is, however, in the sabbath a substance, a 
permanent something — '‘a body” — which cannot pass 
away. 

“ The body is of Christ ; ” the spirit of Christ is the 
fulfilment of the law. I'o have the spirit of Christ is to 
have fulfilled the law. Let us hear the mind of Christ in 
this matter. The sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the sabbath.” In that principle, rightly understood, lies the 
clue for the unravelling of the whole matter. The religion- 
ists of that day maintained that the necessities of man’s 
nature must give way to the rigour of the enactment : — He 
taught that the enactment must yield to man’s necessities. 
They said that the sabbath was written in the book of the 
I..aw ; He said that it was wTitten in man’s nature, and that 
the law was merely meant to be in accordance with that 
nature. They based the obligation to observe the sabbath 
on the sacredness of an enactment ; He on the sacredness of 
the nature of man. 

An illustration will help us to perceive the difierence 
between these two views. A wise physician prescribes a 
regimen of diet to a palate which has become diseased : 
he fixes what shall be eaten, the quantity, the hours, and 
number of times. On what does the obligation to obey 
rest? On the arbitrary authority of the physician? or on 
the nature with which that prescription is in accordance ? 
When soundness and health are restored, the prescription 
falls into disuse : but the nature remains unalterable, which 
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has made some things nutritious, others unwholesome, and. 
excess for ever pernicious. 'Fhus the spirit of the prescrip- 
tion may be still in force when the prescriptive authority is 
repealed. 

So Moses prescribed the sabbath to a nation spiritually 
diseased, lie gave the regimen of rest to men who did not 
feel the need of spiritual rest, lie fenced round his rule 
with precise regulations of detail — one day in seven, no work, 
no fire, no traffic. On what does the obligation to obey it 
rest ? On the authority of the rule ? or on the necessities of 
that nature for which the rule was divinely adapted? Was 
man made for the sabbath, to obey it as a slave ? or, Was 
the sabbath made for man ? And when spiritual health has 
been restored, the Law regulating the details of rest may 
become obsolete ; but the nature which demands rest never 
can be reversed. 

Observe now, that this is a far grander, safer, and more 
permanent basis on which to rest the sabbath than the mere 
enactment. For if you allege the fourth commandment as 
your authority, straightway you are met by the objection 
“no manner of work.” Who gave you leave to alter that? 
And if you reply, works of necessity and works of mercy I 
may do, for Christ excepted these from the stringency of the 
rule, again the rejoinder comes, is there one in ten of the 
things that all Christians permit as lawful really a matter of 
necessity? 

Whereas, if the sabbath rest on the needs of human 
nature, and we accei)t His decision that the sabbath was 
made for man^ then you have an eternal ground to rest on 
from which you cannot be shaken. A son of man may be 
lord of the sabbath-day, but he is not lord of his own nature, 
He cannot make one hair white or black. You may abrogate 
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^ the formal rule, but you cannot abrogate the needs of youi 
own soul Eternal as the constitution of the soul of man is 
the necessity for the existence of a day of rest. Further still, 
on this ground alone can you find an impregnable defence of 
the proportion^ one day in seven : — on the other ground it is 
unsafe. Having altered the seventh to the first, I know not 
why one in seven might not be altered to one in ten. The 
thing, however, has been tried; and by the necessities of 
human nature the change has been found pernicious. One 
day in ten, prescribed by revolutionary France, was actually 
jironounced by physiologists insufiicient. So that we begin to 
find that, in a deeper sense than we at first suspected, “ the 
sabbath was made for man.” Even in the contrivance of one 
day in seven, it was arranged by unerring wisdom. Just 
because the sabbath was made for man, and not because 
man was ordained to keej) the sabbath-day, you cannot 
tamper even with the iota, one day in seven. 

That necessity on which the observance leans is the need 
of Rest. It is the deepest want in the soul of man. If you 
take oft' covering after covering of the nature which wraps 
him round, till you come to the central heart of liearts, deep 
lodged there you find the requirement of Repose. All men 
do not hanker after pleasure — all men do not crave intel- 
lectual food. But all men long for rest ; the most restless 
that ever pursued a turbulent career on earth did by that 
career only testify to the need Df the soul within. They 
craved for something which was not given : there was a 
thirst which was not slaked : that very restlessness betokened 
that— restless because not at rest. It is this need which 
sometimes makes the quiet of the grave an object of such 
deep desire. “ There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary are at rest.” It is this which creates the chief 
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desirableness of heaven : ‘‘ There remaineth a rest for the ^ 
people of God.” And it is this which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is the real wish that lies at the bottom of all others. 
— Oh ! for tranquillity of heart — heaven’s profound silence 
in the soul, ‘‘ a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price !” 

The rest needed by man is twofold. Physical repose of 
the body — a need which he shares with the animals through 
the lower nature whicli he has in common with them. 
‘*Thou shalt do no work, nor thy cattle,” — so far man’s 
sabbath-need places him only on a level with the ox and 
with the ass. 

But, besides this, the rest demanded is a repose of spirit. 
Between these two kinds of rest there is a very important 
difference. Bodily repose is simply inaction : the rest of the 
soul is exercise, not torpor, d’o do nothing is physical rest 
— to be engaged in full activity is the rest of the soul. 

In that hour, which of all the twenty-four is most em- 
blematical of heaven, and suggestive of repose, the eventide, 
in which instinctively Isaac went into the fields to meditate — 
when the work of the day is done, when the mind has ceased 
its tension, when the passions are lulled to rest in spite of 
themselves, by the spell of the quiet star-lit sky — it is then, 
iuniilst the silence of the lull of all the lower i)arts of our 
nature, that the soul comes forth to do its work. Then the 
I)eculiar, strange work of the soul, which the intellect cannot 
do — meditation, begins. Awe, and worship, and wonder 
are in full exercise ; and T^ove begins then in its purest 
form of mystic adoration and pervasive and undefined ten- 
derness-separate from all that is coarse and earthly — 
swelling as if it w^ould embrace the All in its desire to bless, 
and lose itself in the sea of the love of God. This is the 
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'Rest of the soul — the exercise and play of all the nobler 
powers. 

Two things are suggested by this thought. 

First, the mode of the observance of the day of Rest. It 
has become lately a subject of very considerable attention. 
Physiologists have demonstrated the necessity of cessation 
from toil ; they have urged the impossibility of perpetual 
occupation without end. Pictures, with much pathos in 
them, have been placed before us, describing the hard fate 
of those on whom no sabbath dawns. It has been demanded 
as a right, entreated as a mercy, on behalf of the labouring 
man, that he should have one day in seven for recreation of 
his bodily energies. All well and tnie. But there is a great 
deal more than this. He who confines his conception of the 
need of rest to that, has left man on a level with the bnites. 
Let a man take merely lax and liberal notions of the fourth 
commandment— let him give his household and dependants 
immunity from toil, and wish for himself and them no more 
— he will find that there is a something wanting still. Ex- 
perience tells us, after a trial, that those Sundays are the 
happiest, the purest, the most rich in blessing, in which the 
spiritual part has been most attended to ; — those in which 
the business letter was put aside till evening, and the profane 
literature not opened, and the ordinary occupations entirely 
suspended ; — those in which, as in the temple of Solomon, 
the sound of the earthly hammer has not been heard in the 
temple of the soul ; for this is, in fact, the very distinction 
between the spirit of the Jewish sabbath and the spirit of 
the Christian Lord’s day. The one is chiefly for the body — - 
“ Thou shalt do no manner of work.” The other is prin- 
cipally for the soul — “ 1 was in the spirit on the 
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The other truth suggested by that fact, that the repose, 
of the soul is exercise, not rest, is, that it conveys an intima- 
tion of man’s immortality. It is only when all the rest of 
our human nature is calmed that the spirit comes forth in 
full energy : all the rest tires, the sjarit never tires. Hum- 
bleness, awe, adoratioi^, love, these have in them no weari- 
ness : so that when tliis frame shall be dissolved into the 
dust of the earth, and the mind, which is merely fitted for 
this time world, learning by experience, shall have been 
superseded, then, in the opening out of an endless career of 
love, the spirit will enter upon that sabbath of whic h all 
earthly sabbaths are but the shadow, the sabbath of Eternity, 
the immortal rest of its Father’s Home. 

Two observations in concluding. 

1. Wlien is a son of man lord of the sabbath-day? To 
whom may the sabbath safely become a shadow ? I reply, 
he that has the mind of Christ may exercise discretionary 
lordship over the sabbath-day. He who is in possession of 
the substance may let the shadow go. A man in health has 
done with the prescriptions of the physician. lUit for an 
unspiritual man to regulate his hours and amount of rest by 
his desires, is just as preposterous as for an unhealthy man 
to rule his appetites by his sensations. Win the mind of 
Christ — be like Him — and then, in the reality of Rest in 
God, the sabbath form of rest will be superseded. Remain 
apart from Christ, and then you are under the law again — 
the fourth commandment is as necessary for you as it was 
for the Israelite : the prescriptive regimen which may dis- 
cipline your soul to a sounder state. It is at his peril that 
the worldly man departs from the rule of the day of rest 
Nothing can make us free from the law but the Spirit. 

2. The rule pronounced by the apostle is a rule of 
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^liberty, and at the same time a rule of charity: ‘'Let no 
man judge you in respect of the sabbath-days.” It is very 
difficult to discuss this question of the sabbath. Heat, 
veliemence, acrimony, are substituted for argument. When 
you calmly ask to investigate the subject, men apply 
epithets, and call them reasons : — they stigmatise you as a 
breaker of the sabbath, pronounce you “ dangerous with 
sundry warnings against you in private, and j^regnant hints 
in ])ublic‘. 

The apostle urges charity: “One man esteemeth one 
day above another : another man esteemeth every day alike.” 

. . . , “ lie that regardeth the day, regardeth it to the 
liOrd ; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he 
regardeth it not.” Carry out that spirit. In the detail of 
this question there is abundant difficulty. It is a question 
of degree. Sonic work must be done on the sabbath-day : — - 
some inust sacrifice their rest to the rest of others ; for all 
human life is Sacrifice, voluntary or involuntary. 

Again, that which is rest to one man is not rest to 
another, i'o re(|uirc the illiterate man to read his Lible for 
some hours would impose a toil upon him, though it might 
be a relaxation to you. To the labouring man a larger [iro- 
portion of the day must be given to the recreation of his 
jdiysical nature than is necessary for the man of leisure, to 
whom the spiritual observance of the day is easy, and seems 
all. Let us learn large, charitable considerateness. I^et 
not the poor man sneer at his richer neighbour, if, in the 
exercise of his Christian liberty, he uses his horses to convey 
him to church and not to the mere drive of pleasure ; but 
then in fairness, let not the rich man be shocked and scan- 
dalized if the over-wearied shopkeeper and artisan breathe 
the fresh air of heaven with their families in the country, 
vou I. 7 
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“ The sabbath was made for man.” Be generous, conr 
sistent, large minded. A man may hold stiff, precise Jewish 
notions on this subject ; but do not stigmatise that man as a 
formalist. Another may hold Targe, PauMike views of the 
abrogation of the fourth commandment, and yet he may be 
sincerely and zealously anxious for the hallowing of the day 
in his household and through his country. Do not call that 
man a sabbath-breaker. Remember, the Pharisees called 
the Son of God a sabbath-breaker. They kept the law of 
the sabbath — they broke the law of love. Which was the 
worst to break ? which was the higher law to keep ? Take 
care lest, in the zeal which seems to you to be for Clirist, ye 
be found indulging tlieir spirit, and not His. 
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THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 


For wo have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and fmd grace to help in time of 
•need,” — Heb. iv. 15, 16. 

A ccording to these verses, the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ is based upon the perfection of His Humanity. 
Because tempted in all points like as we are, therefore He 
can show mercy, and grant help. Whatever destroys the 
conception of His Humanity docs in that same degree over- 
throw the notion of His Priesthood. 

bur subject is the Priestly Sympathies of Christ. But we 
make three preliminary observations. 

The perfection of Christ's Humanity implies that He was 
possessed of a human soul as well as a human body. There 
was a view held in early times, and condemned by the 
Church as a heresy, according to which the body of Christ 
was an external framework animated by Deity, as our bodies 
are animated by our souls. What the soul is to us Deity was 
to Christ His body was flesh, blood, bones, — moved, 
guided, ruled by indwelling Divinity. 

But you perceive at once that this destroys the notion of 
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complete Humanity. It is not this tabernacle of material 
elements which constitutes our Humanity : you cannot take 
that pale corpse from which life has fled, and call that Man. 
And if Deity were to take up that form and make it its 
abode, that would not be an union of the Divine and 
Human. It would only be the union of Deity with certain 
materials, that might have passed into man, or into an 
animal, or a herb. Humanity implies a body and a soul. 

Accordingly, in the life of Christ we find two distinct 
classes of feeling. When He hungered in the wilderness — 
vhen He thirsted on the cross — when He was weary by the 
Well at Sychar, — He experienced sensations which belong to 
the bodily department of human nature. But when out of , 
twelve He selected one to be His bosom friend : — when He 
looked round ujion the crowd in anger ; — when the tears 
streamed down His cheeks at Bethany : — and when He 
recoiled from the thought of approaching dissolution : — these 
— grief, friendship, fear, — were not the sensations of the 
body, much less were they the attributes of Godhead. They 
were the affections of an acutely sensitive human soul, alive 
to all the tenderness, and hopes, and anguish with which 
human life is filled, qualifying Him to be temi)ted in all 
points like as we are. 

The second thought which presents itself is, that the 
Redeemer not only was but is man. He was tempted in all 
points like us. He is a high juiest which can be touched. 
Our conceptions on this subject, from being vague, are often 
very erroneous. It is fancied that in the history of Jesus* 
existence, once, for a limited period and for definite pur- 
poses, He look part in frail Humanity ; but that when that 
])urpose was accomplished, the Man for ever perished, and 
the Spirit reascended, to unite again with pure unmixed 
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^ Deity. But Scripture has taken peculiar pains to give 

assurance of the continuance of His Humanity. It has care- 
fully recorded His resurrection. After that He passed 
through space from spot to spot : when He was in one jdace 
He was not in another. His body was sustained by the 
ordinary aliments, — broiled fish and honeycomb. The prints 
of suffering were on Him. His ref ognitions were human 
still. Thomas and Peter were esjjecially reminded of inci- 
dents before His death, and connected with His living 
interests. I'o Thomas He says--“ Reach hither thy hand.” 
To Peter — “ Lovest thou me?” 

And this typifies to us a very grand and imporUint truth. 
It is this, if I may venture so to express myself — the truth of 
the Human Heart of Ciod. We think of God as a Spirit, 
infinitely removed from and unlike the creatures He has 
made. But the truth is, man resembles God : all spirits, all 
minds are of the same family. I'he Father bears a likeness 
to the Son whom He has created. I'he mind of God is 
similar to the mind of man. l^ove does not mean one thing 
in man and another thing in God. Holiness, Justice, Pity, 
Tenderness — these are in the Eternal the same in kind 
which they arc in the Finite Being. I’he present Manhood 
of Christ conveys this deeply important truth, that the Divine 
Heart is human in its sympathies. 

The third observation upon these verses is, that there is 
a connection between what Jesus was and what Jesus is. He 
can be touched now, because He was tempted then. The 
incidents and the feelings of that part of the existence which 
is gone have not passed away without results which are 
deeply entwined with His present being. His past experi- 
ence has left certain effects durable in Hjs nature as U is 
now. It has endued Him with certain qualifications and 
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certain susceptibilities, which He would not have had but 
for that experience. Just as the results remained upon His ^ 
body, the prints of the nails in His palms, and the spear-gash 
in His side, so do the results remain upon His soul, enduing 
Him with a certain susceptibility, for ‘‘ He can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities with certain qualifica- 
tions; for He is able to show mercy, and to impart grace to 
help in time of need.” 

To turn now to the subject itself. It has two branches. 

I. The Redeemer’s preparation for His priesthood. 

IT. 'Hie Redeemer’s priestly qualifirntions. 

1. His preparation. — The preparation consisted in being 
tem])tcd. Hut here a difficulty arises. Temptation, as 
api)lied to a Being jierfectly free from tendencies to evil, is 
not easy to understand. See what the difficulty is. Tempta- 
tion has two senses : It means test or probation : it means 
also trial, involving the idea of pain or danger. A common 
acid applied to gold, tests it, but there is no risk or danger to 
the most delicate golden (>. 'unent. There is one acid, and 
only one, which tries it, as wefl as tests it. The same acid 
applied to a shell endangers the delicacy of its surface. A 
weight hung from a bar of iron only tests its strength; the 
same, depending from a human ann, is a trial, involving it 
may be the risk of pain or fracture. Now trial placed before 
a sinless being, is intelligible enough in the sense of proba- 
tion ; it is a test of excellence : but it is not easy to see how 
it can be temptation in the sense of pain, if there be no incli- 
nation to do wrong. 

However, Scripture plainly asserts this as the character 
of Christ’s temptation. Not merely test, but trial. 

First, you have passages declaring tlie immaculate nature 
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of His mind ; as here, “ without sin.” Again, He was holy, 
‘harmless^ iindefiled, separate from sinners.” And again, 
“The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in 
Me.” The spirit of evil found nothing which it could claim 
as its own in Christ. It was the meeting of two elements 
which will not amalgamate. Oil and water could as easily 
blend, as the mind of Christ with evil Temptation glajiced 
from His heart as the steel point does from the surface of 
the diamond. It was not that evil propensities were kept 
under by the ])ower of the Spirit in Him : — He had no evil 
pro])ensities at all. Obedience was natural to Him. 

But then we find anotliei class of passages, such as this : 
“ He suffered, being tempted.” There was not merely test 
in the temptation, but there was also painfulness in the 
victory. How could this be without any temlency to evil ? 

To answer this, let us analyze sin. In every act of sin 
there are two distinct steps : There is tlie rising of a desire 
which is natural, and being natural, is not wrong : — there is 
the indulgence of that desire in forbidden circumstances; 
and that is sin. Let injury, for example, be inflicted, and 
resentment will arise. It must arise spontaneously. It is 
as impossible for injustice to be done, and resentment not 
to follow, as it is for the flesh not to quiver on the applica- 
tion of intense torture. Resentment is but the sense of 
injustice, made more vivid by its being brought home to 
ourselves : — resentment is beyond our control, so far. There 
is no sin in this : but let resentment rest there ; let it pass . 
into, not justice, but revenge — let it smoulder in vindictive 
feeling till it becomes retaliation, and then a natural feeling 
has grown into a transgression. You have the distinction 
between these two things clearly marked in Scripture. Be 
ye angry ”--^here is the allowance for the human* “ and siu 
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not” — here is the point where resentment passes into^ 
retaliation. 

Again, take the natural sensation of hunger. Let a pian 
have been without food : let the gratification present itself, 
and the natural desire will arise involuntarily. It will arise 
just as certainly in a forbidden as in a permitted circumstance, 
It will arise whether what he looks on be the bread of 
another or his own. And it is not here, in the sensation of 
hunger, that the guilt lies. But it lies in the wilful gratifica- 
tion of it after it is known to be forbidden. 

This was literally one of the cases in which Christ was 
tried. I'he wish for food was in His nature in the wilder- 
ness. I'he very mode of gratifying it was presented to His 
imagination : by using Divine power in an unlawful way. 
And had He so been constituted that the lower wish was 
superior to the higher will, there would have been an act of 
sin ; had the two been nearly balanced, so that the conflict 
hung in doubt, there would have been a tendency to sin : 
what we call a sinful nature. But it was in the ent’ie 
and perfect subjugation of desire to the will of Right that 
a sinless nature was exhibited. 

Here then, is the nature of sin. Sin is not the possession 
of desires ; but the having them in uncontrolled ascendancy 
over the higher nature. Sinfulness does not consist in liaving 
strong desires or passions : in the strongest and highest 
natures, all, including the desires, is strong. Sin is not a 
real thing. It is rather the absence of a something, the will 
to do right. It is not a disease or taint, an actual substance 
projected into the constitution. It is the absence of the 
spirit which orders and harmonizes the whole ; so that what 
we mean when we say the natural man must sin ^inevitably, 
is this, that he has strong natural appetites, and that he has 
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no bias from above to counteract those appetites : exactly 
as if a ship were deserted by her crew, and left on the 
bosom of the Atlantic with every sail set and the wind 
blowing. No one forces her to destruction — yet on the 
rocks she will surely go, just because there is no pilot at the 
helm. Such is the slate of ordinary men. Temptation 
leads to fall. The gusts of instincts, which rightly guided, 
would have carried safely into port, dash them on the rocks. 
No one forces them to sin ; but the sj)irit-pilot has left the 
hdm. — [Fallen Nature.] 

Sin therefore, is not in the appetites, but in the absence 
of a controlling Will. 

Now contrast this state with the state of Christ. There 
were in Him all the natural appetites of mind and body. 
Relaxation and friendship were dear to Him — so were sun- 
light and life. Hunger — pain — death — He could feel all, 
and shrunk from them. Conceive then a case in which the 
gratification of any one of these inclinations was inconsistent 
with His Father’s will. At one moment it was unlawful to 
eat, though hungry ; and without one tendency to disobey, 
did fasting cease to be severe? It was demanded that he 
should endure anguish ; and willingly as He subdued Him- 
self, did pain cease to be pain ? Could the spirit of obedience 
reverse every feeling in human nature ? When the brave 
man gives his shattered arm to the surgeon’s knife, will 
may prevent even the quiver of an eyelid ; but no will and 
no courage can reverse his sensations, or prevent the opera- 
tion from inflicting jiain. When the heart is raw, and 
smarting from recent bereavement, let there be the deepest 
and most reverential submission to the Highest Will, is it 
possible not to wince ? Can any cant demand for submission^ 
extort the profession that pain is pleasure ? 
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It seems to have been in this way that the temptation of 
Christ caused suffering. He suffered from the force of desire. 
Though there was no hesitation whether to obey or not, no 
‘strife in the will, in the act of mastery there was pain. There 
wfis self-denial : — there was obedience at the expense of 
tortured natural feeling. He shrunk from St. Peter’s sug- 
gestion of escape from ignominy as from a thing wliich did 
not shake His determination, but made Him feel, in the 
idea of bright life, vividly the cost of His resolve. Gel 
thee behind me, Tempter, for thou art an offence.” In the 
garden, unswervingly : “ Not as J will, but as thou wilt.” 
There was no reluctance in the wilL Put was there no 
struggling? No shudder in the inward sensations? No 
remembrance thiit the Cross was sharp? No recollection 
of the family at Ilelhany, and the ])leasant walk, and the 
dear comj)anionship which He was about to leave? My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful to die.” .... 

So that in every one of these cases — not by the reluctancy 
of a sinful sensation, but by the quivering and the anguish 
of natural feeling when it is trampled upon by lofty will — 
Jesus suffered^ being tempted. He was “ tempted like as we 
are.” Remember this. For the way in which some speak 
of the sinlessness of Jesus, reduces all His suffering to 
physical pain, destroys the reality of temptation, reduces 
that glorious heart to a pretence, and converts the whole of 
His history into a mere fictitious drama, in which scenes of 
trial were only represented, not re.ally felt. 

Remember that, ‘‘ in all points,” the Redeemer’s soul 
was tempted. 

11. The second point we take is the Redeemer’s Priest- 

hpod 
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Priesthood is that office by which He is the* medium o!^ 
Won between man and God. The capacity for this has 
been indelibly engraven on His nature by His experience 
here. All this capacity is based on His sympathy: — He 
€an be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

Till we have reflected on it, we are scarcely aware how 
much the sum of human happiness in the world is indebted 
to this one feeling — sympathy. We get cheerfulness and 
vigour, we scarcely know how or when, from mere associa- 
tion with our fellow-men; and from the looks reflected on 
i!s of gladness and employment, we catch inspiration and 
power to go on, from human presence and from cheerful 
looks. The workman works with added energy from having 
others by. The full family circle has a strength and a life 
peculiarly its own. The substantial good and the effectual 
relief which men extend to one another is trifling. It is not 
by these, but by something hr less costly, -tliat the work is 
done. God has ensured it by a much more simple machinery. 
He has given to the weakest and the poorest, power to 
contribute largely to the common stock of gladness. The 
child’s smile and laugh are mighty powers in this world. 
When bereavement has left you desolate, what substantial 
benefit is there which makes condolence acceptable? It 
cannot replace the loved ones you have lost. It can bestow 
upon you nothing permanent. But a warm hand has 
touched yours, and its thrill told you that there was a living 
response there to your emotion. One look — one humap 
sigh has done more for you than the costliest present could 
convey. 

And it is for want of remarking this, that the effect of 
public charity falls often so far short of the expectations of 
those who give. The springs of men’s generosity are dried 
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up by hearing of the repining, and the envy, and the diV"' 
content which have been sown l)y the general collection 
and the provision establishment, among cottages where all 
was harmony before. The famine and the pestilence are 
met by abundant liberality ; and the apparent return for this 
is riot and sedition. But the secret lies all in this. It is 
not in channels such as these that the heart’s gratitude can 
flow. Love is not bought by money, but by love. There 
has been all the machinery of a public distribution : but 
there has been no exhibition of individual, personal interest. 
The rich man who goes to his poor brother’s cottage, and 
without affectation of humility, naturally, and with the 
respect which man owes to man, enters into his circum- 
stances, inquiring about his distresses, and hears his homely 
tale, has done more to establish an interchange of kindly 
feeling than he could have secured by the costliest present, 
by itself. Public donations have their value and their uses. 
Poor-laws keep human beings from starvation : but in the 
point of eliciting gratitude, all these fail. Man has not been 
brought into contact close enough with man for this. They 
do not work by sympathy. 

Again, when the electric touch of sympathetic feeling 
has gone among a mass of men, it communicates itself, 
and is reflected back from every individual in the crowd, 
with a force exactly proportioned to their numbers. The 
speech or sermon read before the limited circle of a family, 
and the same discourse uttered before closely crowded hun- 
dreds, are two different things. There is strange power even 
in the mere presence of a common crowd, exciting almost 
uncontrollable emotion. 

It is on record that the hard heart of an oriental cop-? 
queror was unmanned by the sight of a dense mass of living 
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millions engaged in one enterprise. He accounted for it by 
fetiymg, that it suggested to him that within a single century 
not one of those millions would be alive. But the hard- 
hearted l>osom of the tyrant mistook its own emotions : his 
tears came from no such flir-fetched inference of reflection ; 
they rose spontaneously, as they will rise in a dense crowd, 
you cannot tell why. It is the thrilling thought of numbers 
engaged in the same object It is the idea of our own feel- 
ings reci[)rocated back to us, and reflected from many hearts. 
It is the mighty presence of Life. 

And again, it seems partly to avail itself of this tendency 
within us, that such stress is laid on the injunction of united 
prayer. Private devotion is essential to the spiritual life— 
without it there is no life. But it cannot replace united 
prayer : for the two things have different aims. Solitary 
prayer i.s feeble in comparison with that which rises before 
the throne echoed by the hearts of hundreds, and strength- 
ened by the feeling that other aspirations are mingling with 
our own. And wiiether it be the chanted litany, or the 
more simply read service, or the anthem producing one 
emotion at the same moment in many bosoms, the value 
and the power of public prayer seem chiefly to depend on 
this mysterious affection of our nature — Sympathy, 

And now, having endeavoured to illustrate this powder of 
sympathy, it is for us to remember that of this in its fulness 
He is susceptible. There is a vague way of speaking of the 
Atonement which does not realize the tender, affectionate, 
personal love by which that daily, hourly reconciliation is 
effected. The sympatliy of Christ w^as not merely love of 
men in masses : He loved the masses, but he loved them 
because made up of individuals. He “ had compassion On 
the multitude;” but He had also discriminating, special 
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tenderness for erring Peter an^ erring Thomas. He felt fof 
the despised lonely Zaccheus in his sycamore-tree. He 
compassionated the discomfort of His disciples. He mixed 
His tears with the stifled sobs by the grave of Lazarus. He 
called the abashed children to His side. Amongst the 
numbers, as He walked, He detected the individual touch 
of faith. “ Master, the multitude throng thee, and sayest 
thou. Who touched me ? ” — ‘‘ Somebody hath touched 
me.” 

Observe, how He is touched by our infirmities — with a 
separate, special, discriminating love. There is not a single 
throb, in a single human bosom, that does not thrill at once 
with more than electric speed up to the mighty heart of 
God. You have not shed a tear or sighed a sigh, that did 
not come back to you exalted and purified by having passed 
through the Eternal bosom. 

The priestly powers conveyed by this faculty of sympa- 
thising, according to the text, are two — The power of mercy : 
and the power of having grace to help. “ Therefore” — 
because He can be touched — ‘‘let us come boldly,” ex- 
pecting mercy — and grace. 

I, We may boldly expect mercy from Him who has 
learned to sympathise. He learned sympathy by being 
tempted : but it is by being tempted, yet without sin, that 
He is specially able to show mercy. 

There are two who are unfit for showing mercy : — He 
who has never been tried ; and he who having been tempted, 
has fallen under temptation. The young, untempted, and 
upright, are often severe judges. They are for sanguinary 
punishment : they are for expelling offenders from the bosom 
of society. The old on the contrary, who have fallen much, 
axe lenient : but it is a leniency which often talks thus : 
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'Men mmt be men — a young man must sow his wild oats and 
reform. 

So young ardent Saul, untried by doubt, persecuted the 
Christians with severity ; and Saul the King on the contrary, 
having fallen himself, weakly permitted Agag to escape 
punishment. David again, when his own sin was nar- 
rated to him under another name, was unrelenting in his 
indignation ; “ The man that hath done this thing shall 
surely die/’ 

None of these were qualified for showing mercy aright. 
Now this qualification “ without sin,” is very remarkable : 
for it is tile one we often least should think of. Unthink- 
ingly we should say that to have erred would make a man 
lenient : — it is not so. 

That truth is taught with deep significance in one of the 
incidents of the Redeemer’s life. There stood in His pre- 
sence a tempted woman, covered with the confusion of recent 
conviction. And there stood beside her the sanctimonious 
religionists of that day, waiting like hell-hounds to be let 
loose upon their prey. Calm words came from the lips of 
Him “ who spake as man never spake,” and whose heart 
felt as man never felt. ‘‘ He that is without sin among you 
let liim first cast a stone.” A memorable lesson of eternal 
truth. Sinners are not fit to judge of sin ; — their justice is 
revenge — their mercy is feebleness. He alone can judge of 
sin — he alone can attemper the sense of what is due to the 
oft'ended Law with the remembrance of that which is due 
to human frailty — he alone is fit for showing manly mercy, 
who has, like his Master, felt the power of temptation in its 
might, and come scathless through the trial. “ In all points 
tempted—j/^/ wit}wiit sin;^* therefore, to Him you may 
‘^boldly go to find mercy.’* 
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2 . The other priestly power is the grace of showing “heJp ' 
in time of need.” 

We must not make too much of sympathy, as mere feel- 
ing. We do in things spiritual as we do with hothouse 
plants. The feeble exotic, beautiful to look at, but useless, 
has costly sums spent on it. 'I'he hardy oak, a nation’s 
strength, is permitted to grow, scarcely observed, in the fence 
and copses. We [)ri/c feeling and praise its possessor. But 
feeling is only a sickly exotic in itself — a passive quality, 
having in it nothing moral, no temj>tation and no victory. A 
man is no more a good man for having feeling, than he is for 
having a delicate ear for music, or a far-seeing optic nerve. 
The Son of man had feeling — He could be ‘Houched.”—^ 
The tear would start from His eyes at the sight of human 
sorrow. But that sympathy was no exotic in His soul, 
beautiful to look at, too delicate for use. Feeling with Him 
led to this, “ He went about doing good.” Sympathy with 
Him was this, Grace to help in time of need.” 

And this is the blessing of the thought of Divine 
sympathy. By the sympathy of man, after all, the wound is 
not healed j it is only stanched for a time. It can make the 
tear flow less bitterly : it cannot dry it up. So far as per- 
manent good goes, who has not felt the deep truth which 
Job taught his friends — “ Miserable comforters are ye all?” 

The sympathy of the Divine Human ! He knows what 
strength is needed. He gives grace to help; and when 
the world, with its thousand forms of temptation, seems to 
whisper to us as to Esau, Sell me thy birthright, the other 
voice si)eaks. Shall I barter blessedness for happiness ? the 
inward peace for the outward thrill ? the benediction of my 
Father for a mess of pottage ? There are moments when we 
seem to tread above this earth, superior to its allurements, 
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stble to do without its kindness, firmly bracing ourselves to do 
our work as He did His. Those moments are not the sun- 
shine of life. They did not come when the world would have 
said that all round you was glad : but it was when outward 
trials had shaken the soul to its very centre, then there came 
Irom Him . . . Grace to help in time of need.” 

From this subject, I draw, in concluding, two inferences. 

I. He who would sympathise must be content to be tried 
and tempted. There is a hard and boisterous rudeness in 
our hearts by nature, which requires to be softened down. 
We pass by suffering gaily, carelessly, not in cruelty, but un- 
feelingly, just because we do not know what suffering is. We 
wound men by our looks and our abrupt expressions without 
intending it, because we have not been taught the delicacy, 
and the tact, and the gentleness which can only be learnt by 
the wounding of our own sensibilities. There is a haughty 
feeling in uprightness which has never been on the verge of 
fall, that requires humbling. There is an inability to enter 
into difficulties of thought, which marks the mind to which 
all things have been presented superficially, and which has 
never experienced the horror of feeling the ice of doubt 
crashing beneath the feet. 

I'herefore, if you asj>ire to be a son of consolation — 
if you would partake of the priestly gift of sympathy — if yon. 
would pour something beyond common-place consolation into 
a tempted heait — if you would i)ass through the intercourse 
of daily life, with the delicate tact which never inflicts pain 
- — if to that most acute of human ailments, mental doubt, you 
are ever to give effectual succour, you must be content to 
pay the price of the costly education. Like Him, you must 
suffer — ^being tempted. 

But remember, it is being tempted in all points, yet with^ 
VOL. I, S 
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out sin, that makes sympathy real, manly, perfect, instead of 
a mere sentimental tenderness. Sin will teach you to feel for 
trials. It will not enable you to judge them ; to be merciful 
to them — nor to help them in time of need with any cer- 
tainty. 

l^astly, it is this same human sympathy which qualifies 
Christ foY judgment. It is written that the Father hath com- 
mitted all judgment to Him, bmuise He is the Son of Man. 
"Fhe sympathy of. Christ extends to the frailties of human 
nature ; not to its hardened guilt : He is touched with the 
feeling of our itifirmitiesy There is nothing in His bosom 
which can harmonize with malice — He cannot feel for 
envy — He has no fellow-feeling for cruelty : oppression : 
hypocrisy ; bitter censorious judgments. Remember, He could 
look round a])Out Him with anger. The sympathy of Christ 
is a comforting subject. It is besides, a tremendous sub- 
ject ; for on sympathy the awards of heaven and hell are 
built. ‘‘ Exce])t a man be born again ’’ — not he shall not, 
but — “ he cannot enter into heaven.” There is nothing in 
him which has afhnity to anything in the Judge^s bosom. A 
sympathy for that which is pure implies a re})ulsion of that 
which is impure. Hatred of evil is in proportion to the 
strength of love for good. To love good intensely, is to hate 
evil intensely. It was in strict accordance with the laws of 
sympathy that He blighted Pharisaism in such ungentle 
words as these i Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers ! how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” Win the mind of 
Christ now — or else His sympathy for human nature will not 
save you from, but only ensure, the recoil of abhorrence a^. 
the last — Depart from me 1 I never knew you.” 
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preached NoT'ciyihe^' 1 1 , 1849 . 

THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES AT JOHN’S 
BAPTISM. 

“ J^it when he saw many of the Phari.sees and Sadducees come to his 
hapti.sni» he .^aid unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come?'’ — Mat. iii. 7. 

I T seems that the llajHist's ministry had been attended 
with almost incredible success, as if the population of 
the country had been roused in mass by the tidings of his 
doctrine. “Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were baptized by 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” 

. The success of his ministry was tested by the numbers 
that he baptized. Not so a modem ministry. Ministerial 
success is not shown now by the numbers who listen. Not 
mere impression, but altered character, marks succes.s. Nat 
by startling, nor by electrifying, congregations, but by turning 
men from darkness unto light, from the power of Satari unto 
God, is the work done. With John, however, it was different. 
He was on earth to do a special work — the work of the axe, 
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not the trowel ; to throw down, not to build ; to startle, not 
to instruct ; and therefore his baptism was simply symbolized 
by water, the washing away of the past: whereas that of 
Christ was symbolized by fire, the touching of the life and 
heart with the living flame of a heavenlier life. Whoever 
therefore, came to John for baptism, possessed conviction 
of the truth of that which John taught, and thereby so far 
tested the fidelity and success of his ministry. 

Bearing then in mind, that coming to John’s baptism w^as 
the seal of his success, and that his baptism contained in 
symbolical form, the whole substance of his teaching, these 
are the two topics of the text : — 

I. The meaning wrapped up in John’s message. 

II. The Baptist’s astonishment at his own success. 

I. The meaning of John’s message. His baptism implied 
to those who came to put themselves under :ts protection 
that they were in danger, for it was connected with the warn- 
ing “ Flee from the wrath to come !” 

Future retribution has become to us a kind of figment. 
Hell is in the world of shadows. The tone in which educated 
men speak of it still, is often only that good-humoured con- 
descension which makes allowance for childish sui^erstition. 

Part of this incredulity arises from the confessedly sym- 
bolical intimations of Scripture on the subject. We read of 
the fire and the worm : of spirits being salted with fire : of a 
lake of fire and brimstone. All this tells solely of physical 
suffering. And accordingly for centuries, this was the pre- 
dominant conception of Christendom on the subject. Scarcely 
any other element was admitted. Whoever has seen those 
paintings on which the master-spirits in Art have tnrown down 
the conceptions of their age, will remember that hiejeons 
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demons, distorted countenances, and waves of flame represent 
the whole idea. And in that immortal work in which he who 
sang of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, has embodied the 
belief of his day, still the same fact prevails. You read of 
the victims of unchaste life hurried on the dark whirlwind 
for ever ; of the heretics in their coffins of intense fire \ and 
of the guilty spirits who are plunged deep down in “ thick- 
ribbed ice.” But in those harrowing pictures which his 
genius has painted with such vividness, there is not one 
idea of mental suffering embodied. It is all bodily, 

• — awful, intolerable torture. Now all this we believe no 
longer. The circles of hell and the mountain of purgatory 
are as fabulous to us as the Tartarus of the heathens. 
Singular, that in an age in which the chief aim of science 
appears to be to get rid of i)hysical pain and discomfort, 
as if these were the worst evils conceivable, the idea of a 
bodily hell should be just the one at whicli we have learnt 
to smile. But with the form, we have also dispossessed 
ourselves of belief in the reality of retribution at all. 

Now Scripture language is symbolical. There is no 
salt, no worm, no fire to torture. I say not that a diseased 
soul may not form for itself a tenement hereafter, as here, 
peculiarly fitted to be the avenue of suffering ; but un* 
questionably we cannot build upon these expressions a 
material hell. 

Hell is the infinite terror of the soul, whatever that may 
be. To one man it is pain. Rid him of that, he can beat 
all degradation. To another it is public shame. Save him 
from that, and he will creep and crawl before you to submit 
to any reptile meanness. “ Honour me now, I pray thee, 
before the people,” cries Saul, till Samuel turns from the 
abject thing in scorn. To otliers, the infinite terror is Mu/ 
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compared with which all these would be a bed of roses/ 
It is the hell of having done wrong — the hell of having had 
a spirit from God, pure, with high aspiratioris, and to be 
conscious of having dulled its delicacy, and degraded its 
desires — the hell of having quenched a light brighter than 
the sun’s — of having done to another an injury that through 
time and through eternity never can be undone — infinite, 
maddening remorse — the hell of knowing that every chance 
of excellence, and every oj)portunity of good, has been lost 
for ever. This is the infinite terror : — this is wrath to come. 

You doubt that? — Have you ever marked that striking 
fact, the connection of the successive stages of the soul ? 

. How sin can change the countenance, undermine the health, 
produce restlessness? Think you the grave will end all 
that ? That by some magic change, the moral being shall 
be buried there, and the soul rise again so changed in every 
feeling that the very identity of being would be lost, and it 
would amount to the creation of a new soul ? Say you that 
God is love ? Oh ! but look round this world. The aspect 
of things is stern ; very stem. If they be ruled by love, it^ 
is a love which does not shrink from human agony. There 
is a law of infinite mercy here, but there is a law of bound- 
less rigour too. Sin, and you will suffer — that law is not 
reversed. I'he young, and the gentle, and the tender, arc 
inexorably subjected to it. We would shield them if we 
could : but there is that which says they shall not be shielded. 
They shall weep, and fade, and taste of mortal anguish, even 
as others. Carry that out into the next world, and you have 
wrath to come.” 

John’s baptism, besides, implied the importance of con- 
fession. “They were baptized .... confessing their sins.” 
On the eve of a promised new life, they were required to 
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acknowledge the iniquity of their past life. In the cure of 
our spiritual maladies there is a wondrous efficacy, to use a 
homely phrase, in making a “ clean breast.” There is some- 
thing strengthening, something soothing, and at the same 
time something humbling, in acknowledging that we have 
done wrong. There is a pride in us which cannot bear pity. 
There is a diseased sensitiveness which shrinks from the 
smart of acknowledgment ; and yet that smart must be borne 
before we can be truly soothed. When was it that the 
younger son in the parable received the ring, and the robe, 
and the banquet, which represent the rapture of the sense 
of being forgiven ? When he had fortitude enough to go 
back, mile by mile, step by step, every inch of the way he had 
gone wrong, had borne unflinchingly the sneer of his father’i^ 
domestics, and, worse than all, the sarcasms of his immaculate 
brother, and manfully said out, “ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee,” When was it that the 
publican went down justified to his house ? When he said, 
even before a supercilious Pharisee, “ (lod be merciful to 
me a sinner ! ” When did the royal delinciuent hear the 
words, “The Lord hath also put away thy sin ?” When he 
gave the sacrifice of his lips — “ I have sinned before the 
Lord.” And when did the church of Ephesus rise into the 
brightest model of a perfect church that has yet been exhibited 
on earth ? After her converts had publicly come forward, 
burnt those manuscripts which were called “ Ephesian 
letters ” to the value of 50,000 pieces of silver, “ confessed 
and showed their deeds.” 

There is a profound truth in the popular anxiety, that a 
murderer should confess before he dies. It is an instinctive 
feeling that a true death is better than a false life — that to 
die with unacknowledged guilt is a kind of lie. To acknow^ 
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ledge his sin is to put it from him, to abjure it — to refuse to 
acknowledge it as part of himself —to separate it from him — 
to say, I will keej:) it as mine no more : then it is gone. 
Who here hiis a secret of guilt lying like lead upon his heart? 
As he values serenity of soul, let that secret be made known. 
And if there be one to-day who is impressed or touched by 
all tliisj let him beware how he procrastinates that which 
was done when John baptized. The iron that once was 
c:ooled may never be warmed again — the heart that once 
had its flood-gates open, and has delayed to pour out the 
stagnation of its wreU hedness, may be closed for ever. 

Once more, John’s baptism implied the necessity of a 
renewal of heart. We lose pari of the significance of that 
ceremony from its transplantation away from a climate in 
which it was natural and apj)ropriate. 

Ablution in the East is almost a religious duty : the dust 
and heat weigh u])on the si)irits and heart like a load : the 
removal is refreshment and happiness. And it was impossible 
to see that signific ant act — in which the convert went down 
into the water, travel-worn and soiled with dust, disappeared 
for one moment, and then emerged pure and fresh — without 
feeling that the symbol answx*red to, and interj)reted a strong 
craving of the human lieart. It is the desire to wash away 
that which is ])ast and evil. We would fain go to another 
country and begin life afresh. We look upon the grave 
almost with com[)lacency, from the fancy that there we .shall 
lie dowm to slee[) and wake fresh and new\ It was this 
same longing that expressed itself in heathenism by the 
fabled river of forgetfulnes.s, of wiiich the dead must drink 
before they can enter into rest. 

Now to that craving John gave reality and meaning 
when he said, “ Behold the Lamb of Ciod 1 ” For else that 
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craving is but a sick fond wish. Had John merely said, 
Tlee from the wrath to come ! ” he would have filled man's 
life with the terrors of anticipated hell. Had he only said, 
‘ My l)a)>tism imi)lies that ye must be pure,' he would have 
crushed men’s hearts with the feeling of impossibility : for 
excellence without Christ is but a dream. He gave meaning 
and promise to all when he said, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Sin-laden and guilty men — the end of all the Christian 
ministry is to say that out with power, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God I” Divine life and death ! to have had one glimpse 
of which, with its ennobling imj^ulses, it w'ere worth w hile to 
have endured a life of sufiering. When w e believe that the 
sacrifice of that Lamb meant love to us, our hearts are 
lightened of their load : the j)ast becomes as nothing, and 
life begins afresh. C'hrist is the River of Forgetfulness in 
which bygone guilt is overwhelmed. 

II. The Baptist’s astonishment at his own success. It 
was a singular scene which was exhibited in those days on 
the banks of Jordan. There was a crowd of human beings, 
each having a history of his own, men who have long 
mouldered in Earth’s dust, but who were living then in fresh 
and vigorous existence. Think of it. Busy life was moving 
there, beings who had their hopes and fears about time and 
eternity : to whom life was dear as it is to us at this day. 
They had come to be cured of that w^orst of human maladies, 
the aching of a hollow heart; and a single mortified man 
was bending over them, whose countenance bore all that 
peculiar aspect of saintliness which comes from spare diet 
and austere habits, and all that unruffled composure which 
comes from lonely communings with God : — a solitary man, 
who had led a hermit’s life, but was possessed of rare sagacity 
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in worldly matters; — for, hermit as he was, John took no 
half views of men and things : there was nothing morbid in 
his view of life ; there was sound common sense in the 
advice he gave the different classes which came to him. 

Repent ” with him, did not mean — Come with me into the 
wilderness to live away from the world, but it meant this : 
Go back to the world, and live above it, each doing his 
work in an unworldly spirit. It was a strange spectacle, 
/nen of the world coming with implicit reverence to learn 
the duties of active life from a man whose world was the 
desert, and who knew nothing of active life except by 
hearsay. 

Now what was the secret of this power by which he 
chained the hearts of men as by a spell ? 

One point in the secret of this success was a thing which 
we see every day. Men of thought and quiet contemplation 
exercise a wonderful influence over men of action. We 
admire that which we are not ourselves. 'Fhe man of 
business owns the control of the man of religious thoughtful- 
ness. Like coalesces in this world with unlike. "J"he strong 
and the weak, the contemplative anti the active, bind them- 
selves together. They are necessary for each other. The 
active soldiers and the scheming publicans came to the 
lonely ascetic John, to hear something of that still, inner life,, 
of which their own career could tell them nothing. 

A second cause of this success appears to have been, tliat 
it was a ministry of terror. Fear has a peculiar fascina- 
tion. As children love the tale of the supernatural which yet 
makes them shudder, so do men, as it would seem, find a 
delight in the pictures of eternal woe which terrify theml 
Partly from the pleasure which there is in vivid emotions, 
and partly perhaps from a kind of feeling of expiation in the 
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horror which is experienced. You could not go among the 
dullest set of rustics and preach graphically and terribly of 
hell-iire without ensuring a large audience. The preaching 
of John in this respect differed from the tone of Christ’s. 
Christ taught much that God is Love. He spoke a great 
deal of the Father which is in Heaven. He instructed in 
those parables which required thoughtful attention, exercise 
of mind, and a gently sensitive conscience. He spoke 
didactic, calm discourses, very engaging, but with little 
excitement in them : such discourses as the Sermon on the 
Mount, respecting goodness, purity, duties ; which assuretlly, 
if any one were to venture so to speak before a modern 
congregation, would be stigmatized as a moral essay. Ac- 
cordingly, His success was much less marked than that of 
John’s. No crowds were baptized as His followers : one 
hundred and twenty, in an upper chamber, appear to have 
been the fruits of his life-work. To teach so, is assuredly 
not the way to make strong impressions ; but it is the way 
to work deeply, gloriously — for eternity. How many of 
John’s terrified Pharisees and Sadducees, suppose we, retained 
the impression six months ? 

What is your religion? Excitability, romance, impres- 
sion, fear ? Remember, excitement has its uses ; impression 
has its value. John, in all circumstances of his appearance 
and style of teaching, impressed by excitement. Excite- 
ment, warmed feelings, make the first actings of religious' 
life and the breaking of inveterate habits easier. But excite- 
ment and impression are not religion. Neither can you 
trust to the alarm produced by the thought of eternal retri- 
bution. Ye that have been impressed, beware how you let 
those impressions die away. Die they will, and must : we 
cannot live in exekement for ever; but beware of their 
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leaving behind them nothing except a languid, jaded heart 
If God ever gave you the excitements of religion, breaking 
in upon your monotony, as John’s teaching broke in ui)on 
that of Jerusalem, take care. There is no restoring of 
elasticity to the spring that has been overbent. Let impres- 
sion pass on at once to acting. 

We have another cause to assign for John’s success. 
Men felt that he was real. Reality is the secret of all 
success. Religion in Jerusalem had long become a thing of 
forms. Men had settled into a routine of externals, as if all 
religion centred in these. Decencies and proprieties formed 
the substance of human life. And here was a man in God’s 
world once more, who felt that religion is an everlasting 
reality. Here was a man oik e more, to tell tlie world that 
life is sliding into the abyss ; that all we see is but a shadow ; 
that the invisible Life within is the only real life. Here was 
a man who could feel the .splendours of God shining into his 
soul ill the desert without the aid of forms. His locust-food, 
his hair-garment, his indifference to earthly comforts, spoke 
out once more that one at least could make it a conviction 
to live and die upon, that man does not live on bread alone, 
but on the Living Word which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. And when that crowd disi)erscd at sunset, and 
John was left alone in the twilight, with the infinite of dark- 
ness deepening round him, and the roll of Jordan by his 
side, reflecting the chaste clear stars, there was something 
there higher than Pharisaic forms to speak to him : — There 
was heaven and eternity to force him to be real. This life 
was swiftly passing. What is it to a man living like John, 
but 9c show and a dream ? He was homeless upon earth. 
Well — but beyond — beyond — in the blue eternities above, 
there was the prophet’s home. He had cut himself off from 
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the solaces of life. He was to make an enemy of the man 
of honour, Herod. He had made an enemy of the man of 
religion, the Pliarisee. But he was passing into that country, 
where it matters little whether a man has been clothed in 
finest linen or in coarsest canieVs hair : — that still country, 
where the struggle-storm of life is over, and such as John 
find their rest at last in the home of Crod, which is reserved 
for the 1’rue and Brave, If perpetual fiimiliarity with such 
thoughts as these cannot make a man real, there is nothing 
in this world that can. 

And now look at this man, so disciplined. Life to John 
was a reality. The citizens of Jerusalem could not go to 
him, as tliey might have gone to the schools of their rabbis, 
for learned subtleties, or to the groves of Athenian literature 
for melting imagery. Speech falls from him, sharp —rugged 
— cutting : — a word and no more. Repent !” — “ wrath to 
come.” “ The axe is laid at the root of the trees.” “ Fruit- 
less trees will be cast into the fire.” He 5j)oke as men speak 
when they are in earnest, simply and abruptly, as if the graces 
of oratory were out of place. And then, that life of his I 
The world could understand it. There was written on it, in 
letters that neetled no magnifying glass to read, Not of this 
world.” 

• It is after all, this which tells — the reality of unworldli- 
ness. The world is looking on to see what religious people 
mean. It has a most profound contempt for unreality. Such 
a man as John comes before them. Well, we understand 
that : — we do not like him : get him out of the .way, and 
kill him if he interferes with us — but it is genuine. They 
then turn and see other men drawing ingenious distinctions 
between one kind of amusement and another — indulging 
iheiTtselves on the sabb^th day and condemning others who 
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do similar things, and calling that unworldliness. They see 
that a religious man has a shrewd eye to his interests — is 
quick at making a bargain — captivated by show and osten- 
tation — adects titled society. The world is very keen- 
sighted : it looks through the excitement of your religious 
meetings, quietly watches the rest of your scandal, scans 
your consciousness, aud the question which the world keeps 
putting pertinaciously is, Are these men in earnest ? Is it 
any marvel if Christian unreality is the subject of scoffs and 
bitter irony? 

Let men see that you are real — inconsistent, it may be, 
sinful : oh ! full of sin — impetuous — hasty — perhaps stern — 
John was. But compel them to feel that you arc in earnest. 
This is the secret of influence. 

So much, then, for the causes of success. Now let us 
analyse that success a little more closely, by considering 
the classes of men on whom that influenc e told. 

P'irst of all, we read of soldiers, publicans, and the poor 
people, coming to John for advice, and with the acknow- 
ledgment of guilt ; and we do not read that their arrival 
excited the smallest emotion of astonishment in John’s bosom. 
The wonder was not there. No wonder that the j)Oor, whose 
lot in this world is hard, should look wistfully for another. 
No wonder that soldiers, with their prom|)t habits of obedi- 
ence and their ])erpetual opportunities of self-devotion, should 
recognise with reverence the type of heroic life which John 
presented. No wonder that the guilty publicans should come 
for purification of heart For is it not true that the world’s 
outcasts may be led by their very sin to Christ ? It is no 
wonder to see a saddened sinner seeking in the disappoint- 
ment and weariness of solitary age that which he rejected in 
the heat of youth. Why, even the world is not astonished 
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when it sees the sinner become the saint Of course, the 
world has its own sarcastic account to give. Dissipation 
leads to weariness, and weariness to satiety, and satiety to 
devotion, and so your great sinner becomes a great saint 
and serves God when all his emotions are exhausted. Be it 
so. He who knew our nature well, knew that marvellous 
revolutions go on in the soul of a man whom the world 
counts lost. In our wildest wanderings there is sometimes a 
Love, strong as a father’s, tender as a mother’s, watching 
over us, and bringing back the erring child again. Know 
you not the law of Nature? Have you never seen how out 
of chaos and ferment Nature brings order again? Life out 
of death, beauty out of corruption ? Such, gainsay it who 
will, often is the history of the rise of saintliness and purity 
out of a disappointed, bruised, and j)enitent spirit. When 
the life-hopes have become a wreck — when the cravings of 
the heart for keen excitement have been ministered to so 
abundantly as to leave nothing but loathing and self-reproach 
behind — when innocence of heart is gone — yes — even then 
— scoff who will - the voice of Him is heard, who so dearly 
purchased the right to say it : “ Come unto iiic, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

John was not sur])rised that such came to him, owning 
the power of life-giving truth. 

But among those who came, there were two classes who 
did move him to marvel. I'he first was the moral, self- 
satisfied formalist. The second was the calm, metaphysical, 
reasoning infidel. When he saw the Pharisees and Sadducees 
coming, he said : Who hath warned you Now who were 
these men ? 

The Pharisees were men who rested satisfied with the 
outward. The form of religion, which varies in all ages, that 
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they wanted to stereotype. T he inner heart of religion — 
the unchangeable — justice — ^mercy — truth — that they could 
not feel. They had got their two schools of orthodoxy — the 
school of Shammai and the school of Hillel ; and, under the 
orthodoxy of these popular idols of the day, they were con- 
tent to lose their own power of independent thought : souls 
that had shrunk away from all goodness and nobleness, and 
withered into the mummy of a soul. l"hey could jangle 
about the breadth of a phylactery. They could discuss, as if 
it were a matter of life and death, ecclesiastical questions 
about tithe. They could decide to a furlong the length of 
journey allowable on the sabbath-day. But they could not 
look with mercy upon a broken heart pouring itself out to 
God in His temjde — nor suffer a hungry man to rub an ear 
of corn on the Sabbath — nor cover the .shame of a tempted 
sister or an erring brother. Men without souls, from whose 
narrow hearts the grandeur of everlasting truth was shut out 
There was another class in Israel as different from the 
Pharisees as man can be from man. The Sadducees could 
not be satisfied with the creed of Pharisaism, and had begun 
to cross-examine its pretensions. They felt that the thing 
which stood before them there, challenging the exclusive 
name of religion, with its Avashing of cups, its fastings, its 
parchment Texts, this had nothing in it of the Eternal and, 
the Infinite. This comes not from the Almighty God, and so 
from doubt they passed on to denial. The usual order had 
taken place. The reaction from superstition is infidelity. 
The reaction from ultra-strictness is laxity. The reaction 
from Pharisaism Avas the Sadducee. And the Sadducee, with 
a dreadful daring, had had the firmness to say : “Well then, 
there is no life to come. That is settled. J have looked 
into the abyss without trembUng, There is no phantom 
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there. There is neitlier angel, spirit, nor life to come. And 
this glorious thing, man, with his deep thoughts, and his 
great, unsatisfied heart, his sorrows and his loves, godlike 
and immortal as he seems, is but dust animated for a time, 
passing into the nothingness out of which he came.” That 
cold and hopeless creed was the creed of Saddiiceeism. 
Human souls were trying to live on that, and find it 
enough. 

And the strange thing was, that these men, so positive 
in their creed, so distinct in their denial, so intolerant of the 
very name of future existence, crowded to John to make 
those confessions, and promise that new life, which were 
meet for men who desired to flee from the wrath to come. 
Wrath to come! What had the infidel to do with that? 
Repentance unto life ! Why should the denier of life listen 
to that ? Fruits meet for repentance ! Wliat had the formalist 
to do with that rebuke, whose life was already all that could 
be needed ? “ O generation of vipers,” said the prophet, in 

astonishment, “ who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come ? ” 

I deduce, from those facts which astonished John, two 
truths. Formalism, even morality, will not satisfy the con- 
science of man. Infidelity will not give rest to his troubled 
S})irit. It is a pregnant lesson, if we will only read it thought- 
fully, to consider those two classes going up for baptism. 
That heart of man which the moralist tells us is so pure and 
excellent, the light of day has shone into it, and behold, in 
the moralist’s self, it is not pure, but polluted and miserable : 
else, what has that Pharisee to do with the symbol of new 
life which he has gone to John to use ? I'hat clear, unbiassed 
intellect with which the sceptic reached his conclusions, be* 
hold it is not clear nor unbiassed ! It has been warped by 
VOL. I, 9 
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m evil life. His heart is restless, and dark, and desolate r 
else, why is that Sadducee trembling on Jordan’s brink? 
There is a something which they want, both Pharisee and 
Sadducee, and they come to see if baptism will give it them. 
Strangely moved indeed must those men have been — ay, 
shaken to the inmost soul — before they could so contradict 
their own profession as to acknowledge that there was a 
hollowness in their hearts. We almost fancy we can stand at 
the water’s edge and hear the confession which was wrung 
from their lips, hot-burning and choked with sobs, during 
the single hour in which reality had forced itself upon their 
souls; — It is a lie ! — we are not happy — we are miserable 
— Prophet of the Invisible ! what hast thou got to tell us of 
that awful other world ?” 

For when man comes to front the everlasting God, and 
look the splendour of His judgments in the face, personal 
integrity, the dream of spotlessness and innocence, vanish 
into thin air : your decencies, and your church-goings, and 
your regularities, and your attachment to a correct school 
and party, your gospel formulas of sound doctrine — what is 
all that in front of the blaze of the wrath to come ? 

And scepticism too, how philosophical and manly 
soever it may appear, — will it rock the conscience with an 
everlasting lullaby? Will it make, with all its reasonings, 
the tooth of the worm less sharp, and the fire less fierce that 
smoulders inwardly? Let but the plain, true man speak. 
We ask from him no rhetoric. We require no eloquence. 
Let him but say, in his earnestness. Repent — or — Wrath to 
come — and then what has infidelity to fall back upon ? 

There is rest in this world nowhere except in Christ the 
Manifested Love of God. Trust in excellence, and the 
better you become, the keener is the feeling of deficiency* 
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Wrap up all in doubt, and there is a stem voice that will 
thunder at last out of the wilderness upon your dream. 

A heart renewed — a loving heart — a penitent and humble 
heart— a heart broken and contrite, purified by love — that 
and only that is the rest of man. Spotlessness may do for 
angels — Repentance unto Life is the highest that belongs 
to man. 



IX. 

Pi'eacJied NozH'tnber 25, 1849. 

CAIAPHAS’ VIEW OF VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 

“ And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high priest that 
same year, said iintu tliem, \'e know nothing at all, nor consider thsit 
it is expedient for us, that one man slioukl die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not. And this spake lie not of himself : but 
l^eing high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for 
that nation ; and not for that nation only, but also that he should gather 
together in one the children of Clod, that were scattered abroad. Then, 
from that day forth, they took counsel together for to put him to death.” 
— John xi. 49 — 53. 

O N this occasion, the first resolution passed the Jewish 
Sanhedrim to compass the death of Jesus. 'I'lie imme- 
diate occasion of tlieir meeting was the fame of the resur- 
rection of Lazarus. There were many causes which made 
the Saviour obnoxious to the Priests and Pharisees. If that 
teaching were once received, their reign was over : a teaching 
which abolished the pretensions of a priesthood, by making 
every man his own priest, to offer spiritual sacrifices to God 
— which identified Religion with Goodness — making .spiritual 
excellence, not ritual regularity, the righteousness which God 
accepts — which brought God within the reach of the sinner 
ana the fallen — which simplified the whole matter by making 
Religion a thing of the heart, and not of rabbinical learning 
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or theology i— such teaching swept away all the exclusive 
.pretensions of Pharisaism, made the life which they had 
been building up with so much toil for years, time wasted, 
and reduced their wliole existence to a lie. 

This was tlie ground of their hatred to the Son of Man. 
But this was not the ground which tliey put forward. lie 
was tried chiefly on the ciiargc of treason against the En^peror; 
and the argument by which the mind of the judge was 
principally swayed, was, “ If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar’s friend.” The present passage contains the first trace 
of the adoption of that ground. ‘‘If we let him alone, the 
Romans will come and take away both our place and nation.” 

Be it observed, then, the real ground of opposition was 
hatred of the light. 'Phe ostensible ground was patriotism, 
public zeal, loyalty, hir-sighted [lolicy : and such is life. The 
motive on which a deed of .sin is done is not the motive 
which a man allows to others, or whispers to himself. Jasten 
to the criminal receiving sentence, and the cause of condem- 
nation is not the enormity of the crime, but the injustice of 
the country’s law. Hear die man of disorderly life, whom 
society has expelled from her bosom, and the cause of the 
expulsion is not his profligacy, but the false slander which 
lias misrepresented him. Take his own account of the 
matter, and he is innocent — injured — pure. For there aie 
names so tender, and so full of fond endearment, with which 
this world sugars over its dark guilt towards God with a 
crust of superficial whiteness, that the Sin, on which eighteen 
centuries have looked back appalled, was, to the doers of 
that sin, nothing atrocious, but respectable, defensible, nay 
even, under the circumstances, necessary. 

The judgment of one of these righteous murderers was 
given in remarkable tenns. Apparently tliere were some 
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in the council, such men as Nicodemus, who could not 
acquiesce in the view given of the matter. Doubtless they 
alleged the unfairness of the proceeding, and the innocence 
of the Accused ; upon which Caiaphas replied, ‘‘Ye know 
nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient that one man 
die for the people, and that the whole nation i)erish not.” 
The remarkable point in this judgment is, that it contained 
the very central doctrine of Christianity : unconsciously, 
Caiaphas had uttered the profoundest of all truths, the 
necessity of the innocent suffering for the guilty. He 
had stated it in the very words whic h St. John could have 
himself adopted. But they meant one thing in the lips of 
holy Love, and quite another thing in the lips of tyrannical 
Policy. Yet St. John, contemplating that sentence years 
after, could not but feel that there was something in the 
words deeper than met the ear, a truth almost inspired, 
which he did not hesitate to call prophetic. “ Being high 
priest that year, he prophesied'^ 

We must not, therefore, call this merely a singular 
coincidence. It was the same truth viewed from dift'erent 
sides : the side of Caiaphas, and the side of J ohn ; the side 
of the world, and the side of God. — That truth was the 
vicarious Sacrifice of Christ. 

And there are two ways in which you may contemplate 
that Sacrifice. Seefi from the world’s point of view, it is 
unjust, gross, cruel. Seen as John saw it, and as God looks 
at it, it was the sublimest of all truths ; one which so entwines 
itself with our religious consciousness, that you might as soon 
tear from us our very being, as our convictions of the reality 
of Christ’s Atonement. Our subject, then, is the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ. The words of Caiaphas contain a formal 
falsehood and a material truth : the outward statement, and 
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an inspired gr prophetic inward verity — so that the subject 
branches into two topics : — 

I. The human form, in which the words are false. 

II. The divine principle or spirit, in which they are true. 

I. 'Fhe human form, in which the words are false. 

Vicarious means in the stead of. When the Pope calls 
himself the vicar of Christ, he means that he is empowered 
in the stead of Christ to absolve, dec:ree, &c. When we 
speak of vicarious suffering, we mean that suffering which is 
endured in another’s stead, and not as the sufferer’s own desert. 

I. The first falsity in the human statement of that truth of 
vicarious sacrifice is its injustice. Some one said the Accused 
is innocent. The reply was — Better that one should die 
than many, “It is expedient for us, that one man should 
die for the people', and that the whole nation perish not.** 
It was simply with Caiaphas a ([uestion of numbers : the 
unjust expediency of wresting the law a little to do much 
apparent good. ^I'he reply to that was plain. Expediency 
cannot obliterate Right and Wrong. Expediency may choose 
the best possible when the conceivable best is not attainable ; 
but in right and wrong there is no better and best. Thou 
shait not do wrong. Thou 7tij/st not ; you may not tell a lie to 
|ave life. Better that the whole Jewish nation should perish 
than that a Jewish legislature should steep its hand in the 
blood of one innocent. It is not expedient to do injustice. 

There are cases in which it is expedient to choose the 
sacrifice of one instead of that of many — when a whole army 
or regiment has mutinied, the commander, instead of general 
butchery, may select a few to perish as examples to the 
rest. There is nothing here unjust. The many escape, but 
the few who die deserved to die. But no principle could 
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justify a commander in selecting an innocent man, condemn- 
ing him by unjust sentence, and affecting to believe that he 
was guilty, while the transgressors escaped, and learned the 
enormity of their transgressions by seeing execution done 
upon the guiltless. No principle can justify — nothing can 
do more than palliate the conduct of the ship’s crew upon 
the raft who slay one of their number to support their existence 
on his flesh. No man would justify the parent, pursued in 
his chariot by wolves over Siberian snows, who throws out 
one of his children to the pack, that the rest may escape 
while their fangs arc buried in their victim. You feel at 
once, expediency has no place here. Life is a trifle compared 
with Law. Better that all should perish by a visitation of 
God than that they should be saved by one murder. 

I do not deny that this as])ect has been given to the 
sacrifice of Christ. It has been represented as if the majesty 
of Law demanded a victim : and so as it glutted its insatiate 
thirst, one victim would do as w’ell as another — the purer 
and the more innocent the better. It has been exhibited as 
if Eternal Love resolved in fury to strike, and so as He had 
His blow, it mattered not whether it fell on the whole world, 
or on the precious liead of His own cliosen Son. 

Unitarianism has re])resented the Scriptural view in this 
way ; or, rather perhaj)s, we should say, it has been sq 
represented to Unitarians — and, from a view so horrible, no 
wonder if Unitarianism has recoiled. But it is not our fault 
if some blind defenders of the truth have converted the self- 
devotion of Love into a Brahminical sacrifice. If the work 
of redemption be defended by })arallels drawn from the most 
atrocious records end principles of Heathenism, let not the 
fault be laid upon the Bible. We disclaim that as well as 
they. It makes God a Caiaphas. — It makes Him adopt the 
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words of Caiaphas in the sense of Caiaphas. It represents 
Him in terms which better describe llie ungoverned rage of 
Saul, missing his stroke at David, who has offended, and 
in disappointed fury dashing his javelin at his own son 
Jonathan. 

You must not represent the Atonement as depending on 
the justic e of unrighteous expediency. 

2. This side of viewing the truth was the side of selfish- 
ness. It was not even the calm resolve of men balancing 
whether it be better for one to die or many ; but whether it 
is better that He or 700 should perish. It is conceivable in 
the case supposed above, that a parent in the horrible 
di'emma should be enough bewildered to resolve to sacrifice 
one rather than lose all ; but it is not conceivable that the 
doubt in his mind should be this — Shall / and the rest 
perish or this one ? — yet this was the spirit in which the 
party of Caiaphas spoke. The Romans will come and take 
away oar place and oar nation. 

And this spirit, too, is in human nature. The records of 
antiquity are full of it. If a fleet could not sail, it was 
assumed that the deities were offended. The purest and 
tenderest maiden of the royal household was selected to 
bleed upon the altar : and when the sharp knife passed to 
her innocent heart, this was the feeling in the bosoms of 
those stem and unrelenting warriors — of the blood and 
of the stock of Caiaphas — Better she should suffer than we. 

This may be the way in which the sacrifice of Christ . is 
regarded by us. There is a kind of acquiescence in the 
Atonement which is j)urely selfish. The more bloody the 
representation of the character of God, the greater, of course, 
the satisfaction in feeling sheltered from it. The more 
Wrath instead of Love is believed to be the Divine name, 
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the more may a man find joy in believing that he is safe. 
It is the feeling of the Siberian story : the innocent has 
glutted the wolves ; and we may pursue our journey in 
safety. Christ has suflered, and I am safe. He bore the 
agony — I take the reward : I may now live with' impunity ; 
and, of course, it is very easy to call acquiescence in that 
arrangement humility, and to take credit for the abnegation 
of self-righteousness : but whoever can acquiesce in that 
thought chiefly in reference to personal safety^ and, without 
desiring to share the Redeemer’s Cross, aspire to enjoy the 
comforts and the benefits of the Redeemer’s sacrifice, has but 
something of the spirit of Caiaphas after all, the spirit which 
contentedly sacrifices another for self — selfishness assuming 
the form of wisdom. 

II. We pass to the prophetic or hidden spirit in which 
these words are true. 

1 observe, first, that vicarious sacrifice is the Law of 
Being. It is a mysterious and fearful thing to observe how 
all God’s universe is built upon this law, how it penetrates 
and pervades all Nature, so that if it were to cease. Nature 
would cease to exist. Hearken to the Saviour himself 
expounding this principle : — “ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone : but if it die, ijt 
bringeth forth much fruit.” We are justified, therefore, in 
assuming the Law of Nature to be the Law of His own 
Sacrifice, for He himself represents it as the parallel. 

Now observe this .world of God’s. The mountain-rock 
must have its surface rusted into putrescence and become 
dead soil, before the herb can grow. The destruction of 
the mineral is the life of the vegetable. Again the same 
process begins. The ‘‘com of wheat dies,” and out of 
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death more abundant life is born. Out of the soil in which 
deciduous leaves are buried, the young tree shoots vigorously, 
and strikes its roots deep down into the realm of decay and 
death. Upon the life of the vegetable world, the myriad 
forms of higher life sustain themselves — still the same law : 
the sacrifice of life to give life. Further still. Have we 
never pondered over that mystery of nature — the dove 
struck down by the hawk — the deer trembling beneath the 
stroke of the lion — the winged fish falling into the jaws of 
the dolphin? It is the solemn law of vicarious sacrifice 
again. And as often as man sees his table covered with the 
flesh of animals slain, does he behold, whether he think of 
it or not, the deep mystery and law of being. They have 
surrendered their innocent lives that he may live. 

Nay, further still — it is as impossible for man to live as 
it is for man to be redeemed, except through vicarious 
sufiering. The anguish of the mother is the condition of 
the chikbs life. His very being has its roots in the law of 
sacrifice ; and from his birth onwards, instinctively this 
becomes the law which rules his existence. There is no 
blessing which was ever enjoyed by man which did hot 
come through this. There was never a country cleared for 
civilization, and purified of its swamps and forests, but the 
frst settlers paid the penalty of that which their successors 
enjoy. There never was a victory won, but the conquerors 
who took possession of the conquest passed over the bodies 
of the noblest slain, who died that they might win. 

Nov' observe, all this is the Law obeyed, either un- 
consciously or else instinctively. But in the redemption of 
our Humanity, a moment comes when that law is recognized 
as the will of God adopted consciously^ and voluntarily obeyed 
as the law of man’s existence. Then it is that man’s true 
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nobleness, his only ]Dossiblc blessedness, and his redemption 
from blind instincts and mere selfishness, begin. You may 
evade that law — you may succeed in living as Caiaphas did, 
sacrificing others, instead of yourself —and men will call you 
wise, and prudent, and respectable. But you are only a 
Caiaphas : — Redeemed you arc not. Your proper Humanity 
has not begun. 

Hie Highest Man recognized tliat Law, and joyfully 
embraced it as the Law of His existence. It was the conscious- 
ness of His surrender to that as God’s will, and the voluntari- 
ness of the act, which made it Sacrifice. Hear Him : No 
man taketh my life from me. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it up again.” “ 'Phis commandment 
have I received from my Father.” Had he been by the 
wiles of Caiaphas simply surprised and dragged struggling 
and reluctant to doom, He would have been a victim but not a 
sacrifice — He would have been an object of our compas.sion, 
but by no means of our admiring wonder. It was the fore- 
sight of all the result of His opposition to the world’s sin, 
and His steady uncompromi.sing battle against it notwith- 
standing, in every one of its forms, knowing that He must 
be its victim at the last, which prevented His death from 
being merely the death of a lamb slain unconsciously on 
Jewish altars, and elevated it to the dignity of a true and 
proper Sacrifice. 

We go beyond this however. It was not merely a 
sacrifice, it was a sacrifice for sin. “ His soul was made an 
offering for sin.” Neither was it only a sacrifice for sin — it 
was a sacrifice for the woj'hVs sin. In the text, “ that Jesus 
should die for that nation ; and not for that nation only, 
but that also He should gather together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad.” 
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Two ideas are necessary to be distinctly apprehended by 
us in order to understand that — the first is the notion of 
Punishment, the second is the idea of the world’s sin. 

By punishment is simply meant the penalty annexed to 
transgression of a law. Punishment is of two kinds : the 
penalty which follows ignorant transgression, and the chastise- 
ment which ensues upon wilful disobedience. The first of 
these is called imputed guilt, the second is actual guilt. By 
imputed guilt is meant, in theological language, that a person 
is treated as if he were guilty : — if for example, you approach 
too near the whirling wheel of steam machinery, the mutila- 
tion which follows is the punishment of temerity. If the 
traveller ignorantly lays his hand on the cockatrice’s den, 
the throb of the envenomed fang is the punishment of his 
ignorance. He lias broken a law of nature — and the guilt 
of the infection is imputed to him — there is penalty : but 
there is none of the chastisement which follows sin. His 
conscience is not made miserable. He only suffers. 

Further, — according to the constitution of this world, it is 
not only our own transgressions of ignorance, but besides, 
the faults of others, which bring pain and sorrow on us. The 
man of irritable and miserably nervous temperament owes 
that often to a father’s intemperance. Many a man has to 
struggle all his life with the penury which he reaps as the 
harvest of a distant ancestor’s extravagance. In the strictest 
sense of the word, these are punishments ; the consequences 
annexed to transgression : and, in the language of theology, 
they are called imputed guilt. But there is an all-important 
distinction between them and the chastisements of personal 
iniquity. If a man suffer ill health or poverty as the results 
of his own misconduct, his conscience forces him to refer this 
to the wrath of God. He is reaping as he had sown, and 
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the miseries of conscious fault are added to his penalty. But 
if such things come as the penalty of the wrong of others, 
then, philosophically though you may call them punishment, 
in the popular sense of the word they are no punishments at 
all, but rather corrective discipline, nay, even richest bless- 
ings, if they are received from a Father’s hand, and transmuted 
by humbleness into the means of spiritual growth. 

Apply all this to the sacrifice of Christ. Let no man say 
that Christ bore the wrath of God. Let no man say that God 
was angry with His Son. We are sometimes told of a mys- 
terious anguish which Christ endured, the consequence of 
Divine wrath, the sufferings of a heart laden with the 
coascience of the world’s transgressions, wliich He was 
bearing as if they were His own sins. Do not add to 
the Bible what is not in the Bible. The Redeemer’s con- 
science was not bewildered to feel that as His own, which 
was not His own. He suffered no wrath of God. Twice came 
the voice from heaven, “I'his is my beloved Son in whom I 
am ivell pleased'" There was seen an angel strengthening 
Him. Nay, even to the last, never did the consciousness of 
purity and the Father’s I.ove forsake Him. “ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Christ came into collision with the world’s evil, and He 
bore the penalty of tliat daring. He approached the whirling 
wheel, and was tom in ])ieces. He laid His hand upon 
the cockatrice’s den, and its fangs })icrced Him. It is the 
law which governs the conflict with evil. It can be only 

emshed by suffering from it The Son of man who puts 

His naked foot on the serpent’s head, cnishes it : but the 
fang goes into His heel. 

The Redeemer bore imputed sin. He bore the penalty 
of others’ sin. He was punished. Did He bear the anger 
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of the Most High ? Was His the hell of an accusing con- 
science? — In the Name of Him who is God, not Caiaphas, 
never. Something more however, is necessary to complete 
our notion of Punishment. It is a right estimate of l^w. 
We are apt to think of Punishment as something quite 
arbitrary, which can be remitted or changed at will. Hence 
we almost always connect it with the idea of wrath. Hence 
the heathen tried to bribe and coax their deities to spare. 
And hence the sacrifice of Christ comes to be looked upon 
in the light of a sagacious or ingenious contrivance, a mere 
“ scheme ” of redemption. 

Now remember what Law is. The moral Laws of this 
universe are as immutable as God Himself. Law is the 
Being of God. God cannot alter tliosc laws : He cannot 
make wrong right. He cannot make truth falsehood, nor 
falsehood truth. He cannot make sin blessed, nor annex 
hell to innocence. Law moves on its majestic course 
irresistible. If His chosen Son violates Law, and throws 
Himself from the pinnacle, He dies. If you resist a Law of 
the universe in its eternal march, the universe cnishes you, 
that is all. Consider what Law is, and then the idea of 
bloody vengeance passes away altogether from the Sacrifice. 
It is not “ an eye for an eye,” and “a tooth for a tooth,” in 
the sanguinary spirit of the old retaliatory legislation. It is 
the eternal impossibility of violating that law of the universe 
whereby penalty is annexed to transgression, and must fall, 
either laden with curse, or rich in blessing. 

The second idea which it behoves us to master is that of 
the world’s sin. The apostle John always viewed sin as 
a great connected principle ; One; a single world-spirit — 
exactly as the electricity with which the universe is charged, 
is indivisible, imponderable, one, so that you cannot separate 
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it from the great 0( ean of fluid. The electric sj)ark that 
slumbers in the dew-drop is part of the flood which struck 
the oak. Had that spark not been there, it could be demom 
strated that the whole previous constitution of the universe 
might have been different, and the oak not have been 
struck. 

Let us possess ourselves of this view of sin, for it is the 
true one. Separate acts of sin are but manifestations of one 
great i)rinciple. It was thus that the Saviour looked on the 
sins of His day. The Jews of that age had had no hand in 
the murder of Abel or Zacharias ; but they were of kindred 
spirit with the men who slew them. Condemning their 
murderers, they imitated their act. In that imitation they 
“allowed the deeds of their fathers;” they shared in the 
guilt of the act which had been consummated, because they 
liad the spirit which led to it. “The blood of them all 
shall come on this generation.” It was so too, that Stephen 
looked on the act of his assassins. When God’s glory 
streamed upon his face, he felt that the transaction going 
on then was not simply the violence of a mob in an obscure 
corner of the world : it was an outbreak of the great 
principle of Evil — He saw in their act the resurrection of the 
spirit of those who had “resisted the Holy Ghost” in their 
day, slain the prophets, opposed Moses, cmcified “ the jusft 
one,” and felt that their genuine descendants were now 
opposing themselves to the fonn in which Truth and Good- 
ness were appearing in his day. 

It is in this way only that you will be able with any 
reality of feeling to enter into the truth that “ your sins 
nailed Him to the cross that “ the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all that He died “ not for that nation 
only, but that also He should gather together in one tlie 
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children of God that were scattered abroad.” If for instance, 
indisputable evidence be given of the saintliness of a man 
whose creed and views are not yours, and rather than admit 
that Good in him is Good, you invent all manner of possible 
motives to discredit his excellence, then let the thought 
arise — This is the resurrection of the spirit which was 
rampant in the days of Jesus; the spirit of those who saw 
the purest Goodness, and rather than ac:knowledge it to be 
good, preferred to account for it as a diabolical power. Say 
to yourself — 1 am verging on the spirit of the sin that was 
unpardonable — I am crucifying the Son of God afresh. 

If in society you hear the homage unrebuked, — Honour 
to the rich man’s sj)lendid offering, instead of glory to the 
widow’s humble mite — if you see the weak and defenceless 
punished severely for the sins which the great and strong do 
unbUishingly, and even with the connivance and admiration 
of society — if you find sins of frailty placed on the same 
level with sins of i)ride and presumption — or if you find guilt 
of any kind palliated instead of mourned, then let the dread- 
ful thought arise in the fulness of its meaning — I allow the 
deeds of those days— His blood shall come upon this 
generation. My sin and your sin, the sin of all, bears the 
guilt of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. It rcfus vicarious — He 
suflfered for what He never did. “ Not for that nation only, 
but that also He should gather together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad.” 

To conclude — Estimate rightly the death of Christ It 
was not simply the world’s example — it was the world’s 
Sacrifice. He died not merely as a martyr to the Truth. 
His death is the world’s life. Ask ye what life is ? Life is 
not exemption from penalty. Salvation is not escape from 
suffering and punishment. The Redeemer suffered punish- 

VOL. I. 10 
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ment : but the Redeemer’s soul had blessedness in the very 
midst of punishment. Life is elevation of soul — nobleness 
— Divine character. The spirit of Caiaphas was death : to 
receive all, and give nothing : to sacrifice others to himself. 
The sj>irit of Christ was life : to give and not receive : to be 
sacrificed, and not to sacrifice. Hear Him again — He that 
loseth his life, the same shall find it.” That is life; the 
spirit of losing all for I.ove’s sake. That is the soul’s life 
which alone is blessedness and heaven. By realizing thac 
ideal of Humanity, Christ furnished the Life which we 
appropriate to ourselves only when we enter into His 
spirit. 

Listen: — Only by renouncing sin is His death to sin 
yours — only by quitting it are you free from the guilt of His 
blood, only by voluntary acceptance of the law of the Cross, 
self-surrender to the will of God, and self-devotion to the 
good of others as the law of your being, do you enter into 
that present and future heaven which is me purchase of His 
vicarious sacrifice. 



X. 

i^reached December 2, 1849. 

REALIZING THE SECOND ADVENT. 

“For 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth ; And though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : Whom 1 shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me.” — ^Job xix, 25 — 27. 

T he hardest, the severest, the last lesson which man 
has to learn upon this earth, is submission to the will 
of God, It is the hardest lesson, because to our blinded 
eyesight it often seems a cruel will. It is a severe lesson, 
because it can be only taught by the blighting of much that 
has been most dear. It is the last lesson, because when a 
man has learned that, he is fit to be transplanted from a 
world of wilfulness, to a world in which one Will alone ir 
loved, and only one is done. All that saintly experience 
ever had to teach, resolves itself into this, the lesson how to 
say affectionately, “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt” Slowly 
and stubbornly our hearts acquiesce in that. The holiest in 
this congregration, so far as he has mastered the lesson, will 
acknowledge that many a sore and angry feeling against his 
God had to be subdued, many a dream of earthly brightness 
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broken, and many a burn-ing throb stilled in a t)roiid resenb 
fill heart, before he was willing to suffer God to be sovereign 
in His own world, and do with him and his as seemed to 
Him best. 

The earliest rec ord that wc have of this struggle in the 
human bosom is found in this book of Job. It is the most 
ancient statement wc have of the perplexities and miseries 
of life, so graphic, so true to nature, that it laoclaims at 
once that what we are reading is drawn not from romance 
but life. It has been said, that religious experience is but 
the fictitious creation of a polished age, when fanciful feelings 
are called into existence by hearts bent back in reflex and 
morbid action on themselves. We have an answer to that in 
this book. Religion is no morbid fancy. In the rough rude 
ages when Job lived, when men did not dwell on their feelings 
as in later centuries, the heart-work of religion was manifestly 
the same earnest passionate thing that it is now. 'Fhe heart’s 
misgivings were the same beneath the tent of an Arabian 
I'anir which they are beneath the roof of a modern Christian, 
lllow after blow fell on the Oriental Chieftain : — one day he 
was a father — a prince — the lord of many vassals and many 
flocks, and buoyant in one of the best of blessings, health ; 
the next, he was a childless, blighted, ruined man. And 
then it was that there came from Job’s lips those yearnings 
for the quiet of the grave, which are so touching, so real ; 
and, considering that some of the strongest of the Elect of 
God have yielded to them for a moment, we might almost 
say so pardonable : “ I should have been at rest — where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together : they liear not the voice 
of tire oppressor. Wherefore is light given unto him that 
IS in misery, and life unto the bitter of soul — which long for 
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death, but it < onictli not, and dig for it more tlian for hid 
treasures— 'Which rejoice exceedingly, and are glad when they 
can hnd the grave?” 

What is the book of Job but the record of an earnest 
soul’s ])erplcxitics ? The <louble difficulty of life solved 
there, the existence of moral evil — the question whether 
suffering is a mark of wrath or not. \V1iat foils from Job’s 
li[js is the musing of a man half-stunned, half-surprised, 
looking out upon the darkness of life, and asking sorrowfully 
why are these things so? And all that falls from his friends’ 
lips is the commonpku e remarks of men upon what is 
inscrutable, maxims learned second-hand by rote and not by 
heart, fragments of deep truths, but truths misapi>lied, 
distorted, torn out of all connection of time and place, 
so as to become actual folsehoods, only blistering a raw 
wound. 

It was from these awkward admonitions that Job ap])ealed 
in the text. He aij])ealed from the tribunal of man’s opinion 
to a tribunal where sincerity shall be cleared and vindicated. 
He appealed from a world of confusion, where all the 
foundations of the earth are out of c ourse, to a world where 
all shall be set right. He appealed from the dark dealings 
of a God ^v'hose way it is to hide Himself, to a God who 
shall stand upon this earth in the clear radiance of a love on 
which suspicion’s self cannot rest a doubt. It was faich 
straining through the mist, and discerning the firm land that 
is beyond. “ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth.” We take twp 
points ; — 

I. The certainty of God’s interference in the aftairs of 
this world, 
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II. The means of realizing that interference. 

God^s interference, again, is contemplated in this 
passage in a twofold aspect : A present superintendence — 
“ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” A future, personal, 
visible interference — He shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth.” 

I. His present superintendence. 

I. The first truth contained in that is God’s personal 
existence. It is not chance, nor fate, which sits at the wheel 
of this world’s revolutions. It was no fortuitous concourse 
of atoms which massed themselves into a world of beauty. 
It was no accidental train of circumstances which has 
brought the human race to their present state. It was a 
living God. And it is just so far as this is the conviction of 
every day, and every iiour, and every minute — My Re- 
deemer Z/Vv’///” — that one man deserves to be called more 
religious than another. To be religious is to feel that God 
is the Ever Near. It is to go through life with this thought 
coming instinctively and unbidden, “d’hou, God, seest me.” 
/ life of religion is a life of faith : and faith is that strange 
faculty by which man feels the presence of the invisible; 
exactly as some animals have the power of yibeing in the 
dark. That is the difi'erence between the Christian and the 
world. 

Most men know nothing beyond what they see. This 
lovely w^orld is all in all to them : its outer beauty : not its 
hidden Loveliness. — Prosperity — struggle — sadness — it is all 
the same : — d'hey struggle through it all alone, and when okl 
age comes, and the companions of early days are gone, they 
feel that they are solitary. ' In all this strange, deep world 
they never meet, or but for a moment, the Spirit of it all. 
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Who stands at their very side. And it is exactly the Opposite 
of this that makes a Christian. Move where he will, there 
is a Thought and a Ih-esence which he cannot put aside. 
He is haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind. God looks 
out upon him from the clear sky, and through the thick 
darkness — is present in the rain-drop that trickles down the 
branches, and in the tem]>est that crashes down the 
forest. A Living Redeemer stands beside him — ^goes 
with him — talks with him, as a man with his friend. 
The emphatic (lescri])tion of a life of spirituality is : Enoch 
walked with God;” and it seems to be one reason why 
a manifestation of God was given us in the flesh, that 
this livingness of God might be more distinctly felt 
by us. 

We must not throw into these words of Job a meaning 
which Job had not. Reading these verses, some have dis- 
covered in them all the Christian doctrine of the Second 
Advent — of a Resurrection — of the Humanity of Christ. 
This is sim])ly an anachronism. Job was an Arabian Emir, 
not a Christian. All that Job meant by these words was, 
that he knew he had a vindicator in God above : that 
though his friends had the best of it then, and though worms 
were preyiflg on his flesh, yet at last God Himself would 
interfere to prove his innocence. But God has given to us, 
for our faith to rest on, something more distinct and tangible 
than He gave to Job. 'I’here has been One on earth 
through whose lips God’s voice spoke; and from whose 
character was reflected the character of God. A living 
Person manifesting Deity. Jt is all this added meaning 
gained Trom Christ with which we use these words : I 
know that ray Redeemer liveth.” But we must remember 
that all that was not revealed to Job. 
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2. The second truth implied in the personal existence of 
a Redeemer is sympathy. It was the keenest part of Job's 
trial that no heart beat pulse to pulse with his. His friends 
misunderstood him ; and his wife, in a moment of atheistic 
bitterness, in the spirit of our own infidel poet, “ Let no 
man say that God in mercy gave that stroke,’' — addressed 
him thus * ‘‘ Curse God and die.” In the midst of this, it 
seems to have risen upon his heart with a strange power to 
soothe, that he was not alone : gall and bitterness were dis- 
tilling from the lips of man ; and molten lead was dropping 
from the hand of God. Ihit there was a great difference 
between the two inflictions. Men were doing their work, 
unknowing of the jiain they gave : God was meting out His 
in the scales of a most exipiisite ('om passion, not one droii 
too much, anti every drop that fell had a meaning of love in 
it. “ Affliction,” said the tried man, “ cometh not out ot 
the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground ” — 
superintending all this, “1 know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

And here there is one word full of meaning, from which 
we collect the truth of sympathy. It is that little word of 
appropriation, “ My ” Redeemer. Power is shown by God’s 
attention to the vast: Symjiathy by His condescension to 
the small. It is notvthe thought of heaven’s sympathy by 
which we are impressed, when n e gaze through the telescope 
on the mighty world of space, and gain an idea of what is 
meant by infinite. Majesty and power are there — but the 
very vastness excludes the thought of sympathy. It is when 
we look into the world of insignificance which the microscope 
reveals, and find that God has gorgeously painted the atoms 
of creation, and exquisitely furnished forth all that belongs 
to minutest lifp, th^t we feel th^t God sympathises anc; 

indivitlimlize?- 
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When wo are told that (loci is the Redeemer of the 
900 rid, we know that love dwells in the bosom of the Most 
H igh ; but if we want to know that C lod feels fo7 us indi- 
vidually and separately, we must learn by heart this syllable 
of endearment, “ Redeemer.” Child of God ! if you 
would ha\ e your thought of God something beyond a cold 
feeling of His presence, let faith appropriate Christ, You 
are as much the object of God’s solicitude as if none lived 
but yourself. He has counted the hairs of your head. In 
Old Testament language, “ He has put your tears into His 
bottle.” He has numbered your sighs and your smiles. He 
has interpreted the desires for which you have not found a 
name nor an utterance yourself If you have not learned to 
say, Afy Redeemer, then just so far as there is anything 
tender or affectionate in your disposition, you will tread the 
path of your pilgrimage with a darkened and a lonely heart ; 
and when tlie day of trouble comes, there will be none of 
that lrium])hant elasticity which enabled Job to look down, 
as from a rock, upon the surges which were curling their 
crests of fury at his feet, but could only reach his bosom 
with their spent spray, 

3 . 'I'he third thing implied in the i)rcscnt .superintendence 
is God’s virulication of wrong.s. The word translated here 
Redeemer, is one of quite pec uliar signification, in all the 
early stages of society, the redress of wrongs is not a public, 
but a private act. It was then as now — blood for blood. 
But the executioner of the law' was invested wdth something 
of a sacred character. Now he is the mere creature of a 
country’s law : then he was the delegated hand of God ; for 
the next of kin to the murdered man .stood forw^ard solemnly 
in God’s name as the champion of the defenceless, the ,^oe/ 
ar Avenger pf Blood. Goel is die w ord here ; sp tliat, 
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translated into the language of those far-back days, Job 
was professing his conviction that there was a champion 
or an Avenger, who would one day do battle for his 
wrongs. 

It is a fearful amount of this kind of work which is in 
arrear for the Avenger to execute, accumulating century by 
century jnd year l)y year. From the days of Cain and Abel 
there have been ever two classes, the opj^ressor and the 
oppressed, the gentle humble ones who refuse to right them- 
selves, and the unscrupulous who force them aside. The 
Church has ever had the World against it. The World 
struck its first deadly blow by the hand of Cain, and it has 
been striking ever since : from the battlefield — and the 
martyr’s stake — and the dungeons of the imiuisition — and 
the prisons of the lordly tyrant — the blood of the innocent 
has cried for vengeance. By taunt and sneer, the world has 
had her triunijih. And the serwants of the Meekest have 
only had tin’s to cheer them, “ J know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

'Fhere is a persecution shaiyier than that of the axe. 
There is an iron that goes into the heart deeper than the 
knife. Cruel sneers, and sarcasms, and ])itiless judgments, 
and cold-hearted calumnies — these are jiersecution. There 
is the tyrant of the nursery, and the playground, and the 
domestic circle, as well as of the judgment-hall. Better 
were it,” said the Redeemer, “ for that man if a millstone 
had been hanged about his neck.” Did you ever do that ? — 
Did you ever pour bitterness into a heart that God was 
bruising, by a cold laugh, or a sneer, or a galling suspicion ? 
— Into a sister’s heart, or a friend's, or even a stranger’s ? — 
Remember — when you sent them, as Job’s friends sent him, 
to pour out their griefs alone before their Father, your name 
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went up to the Avenger’s ears, mingled with the cries of 
His own elect. 

There is a second mode in which God interferes in this 
world’s affairs. There is a present superintendence perceived 
by faith. But there is a future redress which will be made 
manifest to sight. “ He shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth.” 1 shall see Him. 

First of all, there will be a visible, personal interference. 
All that Job meant was in the case of his own wrongs. Jiut 
if 70C use those words, we must apply them in a higher sense. 
The Second Advent of Christ is sui)}josed by some to mean 
an appearance of Jesus in the flesh to reign and triumi)h 
visibly. Others who feel that the visual perception of His 
Form would be a small blessing, and that the highest and 
truest Presence is always sjuritual and realized by the spirit, 
believe that His advent will l)e a coming in Power. We 
will not dis])ute : — controversy whets the intellect, and only 
starves, or worse, ])oisons the heart. We will take what is 
certain. Pa ery signal manifestation of the right, and vindi- 
cation of the truth in judgment, is called in Scripture a 
coming of the Son of Man. A ]>ersonal Advent of the 
Redeemer is one which can be perceived by foes as well as 
recognized by friends. The destruction of Jerusalem, 
recognized by the heathen themselves as judgment, is called 
in the*" Bible a coming of Christ. Jn the Deluge — in tlie 
destruction of the cities of the jflain— in the confusion of 
tongues — God is said to have come dowm to visit the earth. 
I'here are two classes, then, who shall see that sight. Men 
like Job, who feel that their Redeemer liveth ; and men like 
Balaam, from whose lips words of truth, terrible to him, 
came : ‘‘ 1 shall see Him, but not now ; I shall behold Him, 
but not nigh.” — pA^ery eye shall see Him.” — You will see 
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the Iriumpli of the Right -the destruction of the Wrong. 
I'he awful (luestion is : As Balaam — or as Job ? 

Besides this, it will be unexpected : every judgment 
coming of Christ is as the springing of a mine. There is a 
moment of deej) suspense after the match has been applied 
to the fuse which is to fire the train. Men stand at a 
distance, and hold their breath. There is nothing seen but 
a thin, small column of white smoke, rising fainter, and 
fainter, till it seems to die away, 'rhen men breathe again : 
and the inexperienced soldier would a2:>proach the place 
thinking that the thing has been a failure. It is only faith 
in the experience of the commander, or the veterans, which 
keeps men from hurrying to the spot again — till just when 
exi)ectation has begun to die away, the low, deep thunder 
sends up the column of earth majestically to heaven, and all 
that was on it comes crushing down again in its far circle, 
shattered and blackened with the blast. 

It is so with the world. By Cod’s Word the world is 
doomed. The moment of suspense is j^ast : the first centuries 
in which men expected the convulsion to take place at once ; 
for even Apostles were looking for it in their lifetime. We 
have fallen upon days of scepticism. I'here are no signs of 
ruin yet. We tread upon it like a solid thing fortified by 
its adamantine hills for ever. There is nothing against that, 
but a few words in a printed book. But the world is mined ! 
and the spark has fallen ; and just at the moment when 
serenity is at its height, “ the heaven shall j^ass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat,’* 
and the feet of the Avenger shall stand on the Karth. 

II. The means of realizing this interference. 

"{'here is a c^ifference between knowing 4 thing and 
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realizing it. When a poor man becomes suddenly the pos- 
sessor of a fortune or of dignity, it is some time before the 
thing becomes so natural to him that he can act in his new 
sphere like his proper self — it is all strangeness at first. 
When the criminal hears the death-sentence in the dock, his 
cheeks are tearless. He hears the words, but scarcely 
understands that they have anything to do with him. He 
has not realized that it is he himself that has to die. When 
bereavement conics, it is not at the moment when the breath 
leaves tlie body that we feel what has been lost : — we 
know, but yet we must have it in detail : see the empty 
chair — and the clothes that will never be worn again — and 
perceive day after day pass — and he comes not : then we 
realize. 

Job knew that God was the vindicator of wrongs — that 
lie said. IJut why did he go on repeating in every jiossible 
form the same thing: — “J shall see God —sec him for my- 
self — mine eyes shall behold Him— yes, mine and not 
another’s?” It would seem as if he were doing what a 
man does when he repeats over and over to himself a thing 
which he cannot picture out in its reality. It was true ; but 
it was strange, and shadowy, and unfamiliar. 

It is no matter of uncertainty to any one of us whether 
he himself shall die. He knows it. ICvery time the funeral 
bell tolls, the thought in some shajie suggests itself — I am a 
mortal, dying man. That is knowing it. Which of us has 
realized it ? Who can shut his eyes, and bring it before him 
as a reality, that the day will come wlien the hearse will 
stand at the door for him, and that all this bright world will 
be going on without him ; and that the very flesh which now 
walks about so complacently, will have the coffin-lid shut 
down upon it, and be left to darkness, and loneliness, and 
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silence, and the worm ? Or take a case still more closely 
suggested by the text — out of the grave we must rise again 
— long after all that is young, and strong, and beautiful 
before me, shall have mouldered into forgetfulness. Earth 
shall hear her Master’s voice breaking the long silence of 
the centuries, and our dust shall hear it, and stand up among 
the myriads that are moving on to judgment. Each man in 
his own proper identity, his very self, must see God, and be 
seen by Him — looking out on the strange new scene, and 
doomed to be an actor in it for all eternity. We all know 
that — on which of our hearts is it stamped, not as a doctrine 
to be proved by texts, but as one of those things which 
must be hereafter, and in sight of which we are to live now ? 

There are two ways suggested to us by this passage for 
realizing these things. The first of these is meditation. No 
man forgets what the mind has dwelt long on. It is not by 
a passing glance that things become riveted in the memory. 
It is by forcing the memory to call them up again and again 
in leisure hours. It is in the power of meditation to bring 
danger in its reality so vividly before the imagination, that 
the whole frame can start instinctively as if the blow were 
falling, or as if the preeijnee were near. It is in the power 
of meditation so to engrave scenes of loveliness on a painter’s 
eye, that he transfers to the canvas a vivid picture that was 
real to him before it was real to others. It is in the powel 
of meditation so to abstract the soul from all that is passing 
before the bodily eye, that the tongue shall absently speak 
out the words with which the heart was full, not knowing 
that others are standing by. It seems to have been this that 
Job was doing — he was realizing by meditation. You can 
scarcely read over these words without fancying them the 
syllables of a man who was thinking aloud. 
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" It is like a soliloquy rather than a conversation. “I 
shall see him.'* Myself. Not another. My own eyes. 

This is what we want. It is good for a man to get alone, 
and then in silence think upon his own death, and feel how 
time is hurrying him along : that a little while ago and he was 
not — a little while still and he will be no more. It is good 
to take the Bible in his hands, and read those passages at 
this season of the year which speak of the Coming and the 
End of all, till from the printed syllables there seems to 
come out something that has life, and form, and substance 
in it, and all things that are passing in the world group them- 
selves in preparation for that, and melt into its outline, I^et 
us try to live with these things in view. God our Friend — 
Christ our living Redeemer ; our sympathising Brother ; our 
conquering Champion ; — The Triumph of Truth : the End 
of Wrong. We shall live upon realities then : and this world 
will fade away into that which we know it is, but yet cannot 
realize — an Appearance, and a Shadow. 

Lastly, God ensures that His children shall realize all 
this by affliction. Job had admitted these things before, 
but this time he spoke from the ashes on which he was 
writhing. And if ever a man is sincere, it is when he is in 
pain. If ever that superficial covering of conventionalities 
falls from the soul, which gathers round it as the cuticle does 
^pon the body, and the rust upon the metal, it is when men 
are suffering. There are many things which nothing but 
sorrow can teach us. Sorrow is the great Teacher. Sorrow 
is the Realizer. It is a strange and touching thing to hear 
the young -speak truths which are not yet within the limits 
of their experience: to listen while they say that life is 
sorrowful, that friends are treacherous, that there is quiet in 
me grave. When we axe boys we adopt the phrases that 
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we hear. In a kind of prodigal excess of happiness, we say 
that the world is a dream, and life a nothing — that eternity 
lasts for ever, and that all liere is disappointment. But there 
comes a day of sharpness, when we find to our surprise that 
what we said had a meaning in it ; and we arc startled. 
That is the sentimentalism of youth passing into reality. In 
the lips of the young such phrases are only sentimentalities. 
What we mean by sentimentalism is that state in w^hich a man 
speaks things deep and true, not because he feels them 
strongly, but because he perceives that they are beautiful, 
and that it is touching and fine to say tliem — things which 
he fain would feel, and fancies that he docs feel. Therefore, 
when all is well, when friends abound, and health is strong, 
and the comforts of life are around us, religion becomes 
fiiint, and shadowy. Religious phraseology passes into cant 
— the gay, and light, and trifling, use the same words as the 
holiest ; till the earnest man, who feels what the world is 
sentimentalising about, shuts up his heart, and cither coins 
other phrases or else keeps silence. 

And then it is that if God would rescue a man from 
that unreal world of names and mere knowledge, He does 
what he did with Job — He strips him of his flocks, and his 
herds, and his wealth \ or else, what is the equivalent, of the 
power of enjoying them — the desire of his eyes falls from 
him at a stroke. 7'hings become real then. Trial brings 
man face to face with God — God and he touch ; and the 
flimsy veil of bright cloud that hung between him and the 
sky is blown away : he feels that he is standing outside 
the earth with nothing between him and the Eternal Infinite. 
Oh ! there is something in the sick-bed, and the aching heart, 
and the restlessness and the languor of shattered health, and 
the sorrow of affections withered, and the stream of life 
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poisoned at its fountain, and the cold, lonely feeling of 
utter rawness of heart which is felt when God strikes home 
in earnest, that forces a man to feel what is real and what 
is not. 

This is the blessing of affliction to those who will lie still 
and not struggle in a cowardly or a resentful way. It is 
God speaking to Job out of the whirlwind, and saying — In 
the sunshine and the warmth you cannot meet Me : but in 
the hurricane and the darkness, when wave after wave has 
swept down and across the soul, you shall see My Form, 
and hear My Voice, and know that your Kedeemer liveth. 
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Preached December 6, 1849. 

NOTES OF ADVENT LECTURES, No. i, 

THE GRECIAN. 

“I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the 
wi.se and to the unwi.se. So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the Gospel to you that are at Rome also. For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Chri.st : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the (Jreek. For therein is 
the righteousness of Ciod revealed from faith to faith : a.s it is written, 
The just shall live by faith. — Rom. i. 14 — 17. 

T he season of Advent commemorates three facts, i.. 

That the Lord has come. 2. That He is perpetually 
coming. 3. That He will yet come in greater glory than has 
yet appeared. And these are the three Advents — The first 
in the flesh, which is past : the second in the spirit ; the 
third, His judgment Advent. 

The first occupies our attention in these lectures. 

We live surrounded by Christian institutions ; breathe an 
atmosphere saturated by Christianity. It is exceedingly 
difficult even to imagine another state of things. In the 
enjoyment of domestic purity, it is difficult to conceive the 
debasing effects of polygamy : in the midst of political liberty 
to conceive of the blighting power of slavery : in scientific 
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progress to imagine mental stagnation : in religious liberty 
and free goodness to fancy the reign of superstition. 

Yet to realize the blessings of health, we must sit by the 
sick-bed ; to feel what light is, we must descend into the 
mine and see the emaciated forms which dwindle away in 
darkness : to know what the blessing of sunshine is, go down 
into the valleys where stunted vegetation and dim vapours 
tell of a scene on which the sun scarcely shines two hours in 
the day. And to know what we have from Christianity, it is 
well to cast the eyes sometimes over the darkness from which 
the Advent of Christ redeemed us. 

There are four departments of human nature spoken of 
in these verses, on which the Light shined. The apostle felt 
that the Gospel was the power of God unto salvation to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Barbarians, and the Jews. In the 
present lecture we consider Christianity presented to the 
Grecian character, and superseding the Grecian religion. 

Four characteristics marked Grecian life and Grecian 
religion. Restlessness — Worldliness — The worship of the 
Beautiful — The worship of the Human. 

I. Restlessness. 

Polytheism divided the contemplation over many objects : 
and as the outward objects were manifold, so was there a 
want of unity in the inward life. The Grecian mind was 
distracted by variety. He was to obtain wisdom from one 
Deity : eloquence from that Mercurius for whom Paul was 
taken : purity from Diana for whom Ephesus was zealous : 
protection for his family or country from the respective 
tutelary deities : success by a prayer to Fortune, 

Hence dissipation of mind : that fickleness for which the 
Greeks were famous : and the restless love of novelty which 

U-2 
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made Athens a place of literary and social gossip — some 
new thing.” All stability of character rests on the contem- 
plation of changeless unity. 

So in modern science, which is eminently Christian, 
having exchanged the bold theorizing of ancient times for 
the patient humble willingness to be taught by the facts 
of nature, and performing its wonders by exact imitation 
of them — on the Christian principle — tlie Son of man can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do. 

And all the results of science have been to simplify and 
trace back the manifold to unity. Ancient science was only 
a number of insulated facts and discordant laws; modern 
science has gradually ranged these under fewer and ever fewer 
laws. It is ever tending towards unity of law. 

For example — Gravitation. The planet’s motion, and 
the motion of the atom of water that dashes tumultuously, 
and as it seems lawlessly, down the foam of the cataract : 
the floating of the cork, the sinking of the stone, the rise of 
the balloon, and the curved flight of the arrow, are all 
brought under one single law — diverse and opposite as they 
seem. 

Hence science is calm and dignified, reposing upon 
uniform fact. The philosopher’s very look tells of repose, 
resting as he does, on a few changeless principles. 

So also in religion, Christianity proclaimed “ One God 
and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.” Observe the effect in the case of two apostles. 
St. PauFs view of the Gospel contemplated it as an eternal 
divine purpose. His Gospel, the salvation of the Gentiles, 
was the eternal purpose which had been hidden from ages 
and generations. His own personal election was part of an 
eternal counsel. All the children of God had been predes- 
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tinated before the creation unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to Himself.” Now see the effect on 
character. First, on veracity — 2 Cor. i. 18, &c. He 
contemplated the changeless “ yea” of God — His own yea 
became fixed as God’s — changeless, and calmly unalterable. 

Again in orthodoxy — “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” Be not carried about by divers and 
strange doctrines. Truth is one — Error manifold— many 
opinions, yet there can be but one faith. See how calm and 
full of rest all this spirit is. 

Now consider St. John. His view of the Gospel 
recognised it rather as the manifestation of love than the 
carrying out of the unity of an everlasting purpose. If you 
view the world as the Greek did, all is so various that you 
must either refer it to various deities, or to different modes 
of the same Deity. To-day you are happy — God is pleased : 
to-morrow miserable — God is angry. But St. John referred 
these all to unity of character — “ God is Love.” Pain and 
pleasure, the sigh and smile, the sunshine and the storm, 
nay hell itself, to him were but the results of Eternal love. 

Hence came deep calm — the repose which wc are toiling 
all our lives to find, and which the Greek never found, 

11 . Worldliness. 

* There arc men and nations to whom this world seems 
given as their province, as if they had no asj)iration above 
it. If ever there was a nation who understood the science 
of living, it was the Grecian. They had organized social 
and domestic life — filled existence with comforts : knew how 
to extract from everything its greatest measure of enjoyment. 
This world was their home — this visible world was the 
object of their worship. Not like the Orientals, who called 
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all materialism bad, and whose highest object was to escape 
from it, “to be unclothed, not clothed upon,” as St Paul 
phrases it. The Greeks looked upon this world in its fallen 
State, and pronounced it all “very good.’* 

The results were threefold. 

1. Disappointment Lying on the infinite bosom of 
Nature, the Greek was yet unsatisfied. And there is an 
insatiable desire above all external forms and objects in man 
— all men — which they can never satisfy. Hence his craving 
too, like others, was from time to time, “ Who will show us 
any good ?” This dissatisfaction is exhibited in the parable 
of the prodigal, who is but the symbol of erring Humanity. 
Away from his father’s home, the famine came, and he fed 
on husks. Famine and husks are the world’s unsatisfactori- 
ness. A husk is a thing that seems full : is really hollow : 
which stays the appetite for a time, but will not support the 
life. And such is this world : leaving a hollowness at heart, 
staying our craving but for a time. “ He that drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again,” And the worldly man is trying 
to satiate his immortal hunger upon husks. 

Second result — Degradation. Religion aims at an ideal 
life above this actual one — to found a divine polity — a king- 
dom of God — a church of the best. And the life of worldli- 
ness pronounces this world to be all. This is to be adorned 
and beautified. Life as it is. Had you asked the Greelc 
his highest wish, he would have replied, “ This world, if it 
could only last — I ask no more.” Immortal youth — ^and 
this bright existence. This is to feed on husks : but husks 
which the swine did eat. No degradation to the swine, for 
it is their nature ; but degradation to man to rest in the out- 
ward, visible, and present, for the bosom of God is his 
home. The Greek, therefore, might be, in his own language, 
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reasoning animal,” but not one of the children of 
Heaven. 

Third result. — Disbelief in Immortality. The more the 
Greek attached himself to this world, the more the world 
unseen became a dim world of shades. The earlier tradi- 
tions of the deep-thinking Orientals, which his forefathers 
brought from Asia, died slowly away; and any one who 
reminded him of them, was received as one would now be 
who were to speak of purgatory. I'he cultivated Athenians 
were for the most part sceptics in the time of Christ. 
Accordingly, when Paul preached at Athens the resurrection 
, of the dead, they “mocked.” 

This bright world was all. Its revels — its dances — its 
theatrical exhibitions— its race.s — its baths — and academic 
groves, where literary leisure luxuriateti, — these were blessed- 
ness ; and the Greek’s hell was death. Their poets speak 
pathetically of the misery of the wrench from all that is 
dear and bright. The dreadfiilness of death is one of 
the most remarkable things that meet us in those ancient 
writings. 

And these men were startled by seeing a new sect rise 
up to whom death was nothing — who almost courted it. 
They heard an apostle say at Miletus : “ None of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so 
*that I might finish my course with joy.” For the cross of 
Christ had crucified in their hearts the Grecian’s world. To 
them life was honour, integrity, truth ; that is the soul : to 
this all other was to be sacrificed. This was the proper self> 
which could only die by sin, by denying its own existence. 
The rise of the higher life had made this life nothing, “and 
delivered those who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject unto bondage.” 
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Appeal to the worldly-minded. Melancholy spectacle t 
Men and women shutting out the idea of death,—- the cour- 
tesies of society concealing from them the mention of their 
hy all false aj^pliances of dress, &c., &c., and staying 
the appearance of the hand of time. You must die. The 
day will come, and the coffin. Life in God alone robs that 
thought of dreadfulness : when the resurrection being begun 
within, you can look upon the decay of the outward man, 
and feel I am not dying. 

III. The worship of the Beautiful. 

The Greek saw this world almost only on its side of 
beauty. His name for it was Kosmos, divine order or regU' 
larity. He looked at actions in the same way. One and 
the same adjective expressed the noble and the beautiful. 
If be wanted to express a perfect man, he called him a 
musical or harmonious man. 

What was the consequence ? Religion degenerated into 
the arts. All the immortal powers of man were thrown upon 
the production of a work of the imagination. The artist 
who had achieved a beautiful statue was almost worshipped. 
The poet who had ])roduced a noble poem >vas the prophet 
of the nation. The man who gave the richest strains of 
melody was half divine. This was their inspiration. The 
arts became religion, and religion ended in the arts. 

Hence necessarily, sensuality became religious; because 
all feelings produced by these arts, chiefly the voluptuous 
ones, were authorized by religion. There is a peculiar 
danger in refinement of sensuous enjoyments. Coarse 
pleasures disgust, and pass for what they are ; but who does 
not know that the real danger and triumph of voluptuousness 
are when it approaches the soul veiled under the drapeiy'^ of 
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elegance ?—They fancied themselves above the gross multi- 
tude : but their sensuality, disguised even from themselves, 
was sensuality still — ay, and at times even, in certain festivals, 
broke out into gross and immistakeable licentiousness. 

And hence, the greatest of the Greeks in his imaginary 
Republic banished from that perfect state all the strains 
which were soft and enfeebling — all the poems that repre- 
sented any deeds of Deities unworthy of the Divine — all the 
statues which could suggest one single feeling of impurity. 
Himself a worshipper of the purest beautiful, it was yet given 
to his all but inspired heart, to detect the lurking danger 
• before which Greece was destined to fall — the approach of 
sensuality througli the worship of the graceful and the 
refined. 

There is this danger now. Men are awakened from 
coarse rude life to the desire of something dce[)er. And the 
God or Spirit of this vvorkl can subtly turn that aside into 
channels which shall effectually enfeeble and ruin the .soul. 
Refinement — melting imagery — dim religious light : all the 
witchery of form and colour — music — architecture : all these? 
even coloured with the hues of religion, producing feelings 
either religious or quasi-religious, may yet do the world’s 
work. For all attempt to impress the heart through the 
senses, “ to make jierfect through the flesh,” is fraught with 
*that danger beneath which Greece sunk. There is a self- 
deception in those feelings : the thrill — and the sense of 
mystery — and the luxury of contemplation — and the impres- 
sions on the senses : all these lie very close to voluptuous- 
ness — enfeeblement of heart — yea, even impurity. 

This, too, is the ruinous effect of an education of accom- 
plishments. The education of the taste, and the cultivation 
of the feelings in undue proportion, destroys the masculine 
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tone of mind. An education chiefly romantic or poetical, 
not balanced by hard practical life, is simply the ruin of 
the soul. 

If any one ever felt the beauty of this world it was He. 
The beauty of the lily nestling in the grass — He felt it all : 
but the beauty which He exhibited in life was the stern 
loveliness of moral action. The King in His Beauty had 
no form or comeliness : ” it was the beauty of obedience — 
of noble deeds — of unconquerable fidelity — of unswerving 
truth — of Divine self-devotion. The Cross ! the Cross ! 
We must have something of iron and hardness in our 
characters. The Cross tells us that is the true Beautiful 
which is Divine : an inward, not an outward beauty, which 
rejects and turns sternly away from the meretricious forms 
of the outward world, which have a corrupting or debilitating 
tendency. 

IV. The worship of Humanity. 

The Greek had strong human feelings and sympathies. 
He projected his own self on nature : humanised it : gave a 
human feeling to clouds, forests, rivers, seas. 

In this he was a step above other idolatries. The Hindoo, 
for instance, worshipped monstrous emblems of physical 
power. Might : gigantic masses : hundred-handed deities, 
scarcely human, you find in Hindostan. In Egypt, again,* 
Life was the thing sacred. Hence all that had life was in 
a way divine : the sacred ibis, crocodile, bull, cat, snake. 
All that produced and all that ended life. Hence death 
too was sacred. The Egyptian lived in the contemplation 
of death. His coffin was made in his lifetime ; his ancestors 
embalmed : the sacred animals preserved in myriad heaps 
through generations in mummy pits. The sovereign’s 
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tomb was built to last for, not centuries, but thousands of 
years. 

I'he (ireek was above this. It was not merely power, 
but human power : not merely beauty, but human beauty : 
not merely life, but human life, which was the object of 
his profcHindest veneration. His effort therefore was, in 
his conception of his god, to realize a beautiful human 
being. And not the animal beauty of the human only : 
but the intelligence which informs and shines through 
beauty. All his life he was moulding into sliape visions 
of earth — a glorious human being. Light under the condi- 
tions of Humanity: the “sun in human limbs arrayed'* was 
the centra] object of Grecian worship. 

Much in this had a germ of truth — more was false. 
This principle, which is true, was evidently stated: The 
Divine, under the limitations of Humanity, is the only 
worship of which man is cai)ablc. Demonstrably : for 
man cannot conceive that which is not in his own mind. 
He may worship what is below himself, or that which 
is in himself resembling God ; but attributes of which from 
his own nature he has no conception, he clearly cannot adore. 

The only question therefore is, What he shall reckon 
divine and in alliance with God ? If power, then he worships 
as the Hindoo — If life, then as the Egyptian — If physical 
and intellectual beauty, then as the Greek. 

Observe — they wanted some living image of God con- 
taining something more truly divine to suj)plant their own. 
For still, in spite of their versatile and multifarious concep- 
tions, the illimitable Unknown remained : to which an altar 
stood in Athens. They wanted Humanity in its glory — 
they asked for a Son of Man. 

Christ is Deity under the limitations of Humanity, But 
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there is presenteef in Christ for worship, not power : nor 
beauty: nor physical life: but the moral image of God^s 
perfections. Through the heart, and mind, and character 
of Jesus it was that the Divinest streamed. Divine character^ 
that was given in Christ to worship. 

Another error. The Greek worshipped all that was in 
man. Every feeling had its beauty, and its divine origin. 
Hence Thieving had its patron deity : and 'Freachery, and 
Cunning : and Lust had its temple erected for abominable 
wqrship. All that was human had its sanction in the 
example of some god. 

Christ corrects this. Not all that is human is divine. 
There is a part of our nature kindred with God : the 
strengthening of that, by mixture with God’s spirit, is our 
true and proper Humanity — regeneration of soul. There 
is another part whereby we are related to the brutes : our 
animal propensities : our lower inclinations : our corrupted 
will. And whoever lives in that, and strengthens that, sinks 
not to the level of the brutes, but below them, to the level 
of the demons : for he uses an immortal si)irit to degrade 
himself : and the immortal joined with evil, as the life to the 
body, is demoniacal. 

In conclusion remark : In all this system one thing was 
wanting— the sense of sin. The Greek worshipped the 
beautiful — adored the human — deified the world : of cours'e 
this worship found no place for sin. The Greek would not 
have spoken to you of sin : he would have told you of 
departure from a right line ; want of moral harmony : 
discord within : he would have said that the music of your 
soul was out of tune. Christ came to convince the 
world of sin. And after Him began to brood upon the 
hearts of Christendom that deep cloud that rests upon 
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the conscience which has been called into vitality of action 
and susceptibility. 

For this Greece had no remedy. The universe has no 
remedy but one. There is no prescription for the sickness 
of the heart, but that which 's written in the Redeemer’s 
blood. 



Preached December 13, 1849. 

SECOND ADVENT LECTURE 

THE KOMAN. 

am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the 
wise and to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the Gospel to you that are at Rome also. For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” — Romans i, 
14—16. 

T he Advent of Christ is the gulf which separates 
ancient from modern history. The dates b.c. and a.d. 
are not arbitrary but real division. His coming is the crisis 
of the world’s history. It was the moment from whence 
light streamed into the realms of darkness, and life descended 
into the regions of the grave. It was the new birth of worn- 
out Humanity. 

I.ast Thursday we considered the effects of this Advent 
on Greece. We found the central principle of Grecian life 
to be worldliness. The Greek saw, sought, and worshipped 
nothing higher than this life, but only this life itself. Hence 
Greek religion degenerated into mere Taste, which is percep- 
tion of the Beautiful, The result on character was threefold: 
— Restlessness, w'hich sent the Greek through this world 
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with his great human heart unsatisfied, fickle in disposition 
and ever inquiring, with insatiable curiosity, after some new 
thing. Licentiousness ; for whosoever attaches his heart to 
the outward Beauty, without worshipping chiefly in it that 
moral Beauty of which all else is but the type and suggestion, 
necessarily, slowly, it may be, but inevitably, sinks down 
and down into the deepest abyss of sensual existence. 
Lastly, Unbelief. The Greek, seeing principally this world, 
lost his hold upon the next. For the law of faith is, that a 
man can only believe what is already in his spirit. *He 
believes as he is. The Apostle Paul writes in astonishment 
to these Greeks (of Corinth), “ How say some among you 
there is no resurrection of the dead ? ” But the thing was 
explicable. Paul was “dying daily.” The outward life 
decayed : the inner grew and lived with more vitality every 
day. He felt the life to come in which he believed. But 
the Corinthians, leading an easy, luxurious life — How could 
it be a reality to them ? How could they believe in immor- 
tality, in whom the immortal scarcely stirred, or only feebly? 
To these the apostle felt bound to preach the living Gospel. 
“ I am debtor to the Greeks.” 

To-day, we tunv to the Roman nation, its religion, and 
its life. At the time of vvliic h tlie New Testament speaks, 
.Greece had been nearly a century and a half a province of 
Koine. In the language of Daniel, the kingdom of brass had 
given way to the kingdom of iron. The physical might of 
Rome had subdued Greece, but the mind of Greece had 
mastered Rome. The Greeks became the teachers of their 
conquerors. The Deities of Greece were incorporated into 
the national faith of Rome. Greek literature became the 
education of the Roman youth. Greek philosophy was 
sdmost the only philosophy the Roman knew. Rome 
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adopted Grecian arts, and was insensibly moulded by con- 
tact with Grecian life. So that the world in name and 
government was Roman, but in feeling and civilization Greek. 

If therefore, we would understand Roman life, we 
must contemplate it at an earlier period, when it was 
/ree from Greek influence, and purely exhibited its own 
idiosyncracies. 

The nation which we contemplate to-day was a noble 
one — humanly, one of the noblest that the world has seen. 
Next to the Jewish, the very highest. We may judge from 
the fact of St. Paul’s twice claiming his Roman citizenship, 
and feeling the indignation of a Roman citizen at the 
indignity of chastisement. And this too, in an age when 
the name had lost its brightness : when a luxurious, 
wealthy Greek could purchase his freedom. Claudius 
Lysias bought it “ with a large sum of money.” And yet we 
may conceive what it had been once, when even the faint 
lustre of its earlier dignity could inspire a foreigner, and 
that foreigner a Jew, and that Jew a Christian, with such 
respect. 

At the outset then, we have a rare and high-minded 
people and their life, to think of. They who have imbibed 
the spirit of its writers from their youth can neither speak 
nor think of it without enthusiasm. Scarcely can we for-^ 
bear it even in the pulpit. Nor is this an unchristian 
feeling, earthly, to be checked: for, in order to elevate 
Christianity, it is not necessary to vilify heathenism. To 
exalt revelation, we need not try to show that natural 
religion has no truths. To exhibit the blessings of the 
Advent, it is not needful to demonstrate that man was 
bmtalized without it. It is a poor, cowardly system which 
can only rise by the degradation of all other§. Whatever is 
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tfue beloiigs to the kingdom of the Truth. The purer the 
creed — the higher the character — the nobler the men who 
without revelation, signally failed at last, the more abso- 
lute is the necessity of a Redeemer, and the more are 
we constrained to refer gratefully, all blessings to His 
Advent. 

We take three points : — the public and private life of 
Rome, and its moral and inevitable decay at last 

I. The public life of Rome. 

First, I notice the spirit of its religion. The very word 
shows what that was. Religion, a Roman word, means obli- 
gation, a binding power. Very different from the corre- 
sponding Greek expression, which implies worship by a 
sensuous ceremonial (threskeia). 

The Roman began, like the Jew, from Law. He started 
from the idea of Duty. But there was an important differ- 
ence, The Jew was taught duty or obedience to the Law 
of a personal, holy God. The Roman obeyed, as his 
Etruscan ancestors taught him, a Fate or Will ; and with 
very different results. But at present we only observe tl^e 
lofty character of the early religion which resulted from such 
a starting-point. 

The early history of Rome is wra]^])ed in fable ; but the 
Table itself is worth much, as preserving the spirit of the old 
life when it does not preserve the facts. Accordingly, the 
tradition taught that the building of Rome was done in 
obedience to the intimations of the Will of Heaven. It was . 
rebuilt in a site selected not by human prudence, but by a 
voice divinely guided. Its first great legislator (Numa) is 
represented as giving laws, not from a human heart, but 
after secret communion with the Superhuman. It was the 
VOL I. 
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belief of Roman writers that the early faith taught access to 
God only through the mind : that therefore no images, but 
only temples, were found in Rome during the first two 
centuries of her existence. No bloody sacrifices defiled the 
city. War itself was a religious act ; solemnly deckired by a 
minister of religion casting a sj)ear into the enemy’s territory. 
Nay, we even find something in sjurit resembling the Jewish 
sabbath : the command that during the rites of religion no 
traffic should go on, nor workman’s hammer break the 
consecrated silence, but that men should devoutly contem- 
plate God. 

Here was a high, earnest, severe Religion. 

Now this resulted in Government, as its highest earthly 
expression. Duty : and therefore Law on earth, as a copy 
of the Will of Heaven. Different nations seem, consciously 
or unconsciously, destined by God to achieve different 
missions. The Jew had the highest : to reveal to the world 
holiness. The Oriental stands as a witness to the reality of 
the Invisible above the Visible. The Greek reminded the 
world of Eternal Beauty ; and the destiny of the Roman 
seems to have been to stamp upon the minds of mankind 
the ideas of l.aw, Government, Order. 

Beauty was not the object of the Roman contemplation, 
nor worship ; nor was harmony. Hie taste for them might 
be taught, superinduced ; but it was not natural. It was not 
indigenous to the soil of his nature. Hence, when Greece 
was reduced to a Roman province, in 146 b.c., the Roman 
soldiers took the noblest specimens of Grecian painting and 
converted them into gambling-tables. 

You may distinguish the difference of the two characters 
from the relics which they have left behind^ them. The 
Greek produced a statue or a temple, the expression of a 
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sentiment. Tlie Roman, standing upon visible Fact, 
dealing with the practical, and living in the actual life 
of men, has left behind him works of public usefulness : 
noble roads which intersect empires — mighty aqueducts 
— bridges — enormous excavations for draining cities at 
which we stand astonished : and, above all, that system 
of Law, the slow result of ages of cx])erience, which has so 
largely entered into the modern jurisprinlence of most 
European nations. 

One of their own writers has distinctly recognised this 
destiny. “ It is for others to work brass into breathing 
shape — others may be more elot][Uent — or describe the 
circling movements of the heavens, and tell the rising of 
the stars. Thy work, O Roman ! is to rule the nations : 
these be thine acts : to impose the conditions of the 
world’s peace : to show rneny to the fallen : and to crush 
the i)roiul.” 

In accordance with this, it is a characteristic fact that 
we find the institutiofis of Rome referred to ins])iration. Not 
a decalogue of private duties ; but a code of municipal laws. 
And, turning to the page of Scripture, whenever the Roman 
comes [)rominently forward, we always find him the organ 
of law, the instrument of public rule and order. Pilate has 
no idea of condemning unjustly : “ Why, what evil hath He 
done ?” But he yields at the mention of the source of Law, 
the Emperor. The Apostle Paul appeals to Ccesar: and 
even a corrupt Festus respects the appeal : “ Unto Csesar 
shalt thou go.” Nor could even the prisoner’s innocence 
reverse his own appeal : “ This man might have been set at 
liberty if he had not appealed unto Caesar.” The tumult at 
Ephesus is stilled by a hint of Roman interference : ‘‘ We 
are in "danger of being called in question for this day’s 
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yproar.” When the angry crowd at Athens, and the equally 
angry mob of the Sanhedrim, was about to destroy Paul, 
again the Roman, Claudius Lysias, comes “ with an army, 
and rescues him.” 

It was always the same thing. The Roman seems 
almost to have existed to exhibit on earth a copy of the 
Divine order of the universe, the law of the heavenly 
hierarchies. 

II. Private lafci 

We observe the sanctity of the domestic ties. Very 
touching are all the well-known anecdotes. That, for 
instance, of the noble Roman matron, who felt, all spotless 
as she was, life-dishonoured, and died by her own hand. 
The sacredness of home was exj^ressed strongly by the idea 
of two guardian deities (Lares and Penates) who watched 
over it. A Roman’s own fireside and hearthstone were 
almost the most sacred spots on earth. There w^as no 
battle-cry that came so to his heart as that, “For the 
altar and the hearth.” How firmly this was rooted in the 
nation’s heart is plain from the tradition, that for 170 years 
no separation took place by law between those who had been 
once united in wedlock. 

There is deep importance in this remark ; for it was to 
this that Rome owed her greatness. The whole fabric ol 
the Commonwealth rose out of the Family. The family was 
the nucleus round which all the rest agglomerated. First 
the family : then the clan, made up of the family and 
its dependents or clients : then the tribe : lastly the nation. 
And so the noble structure of the Roman Commonwealth 
arose, compacted and mortised together, but resting on the 
foundation of the hearthstone. 
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Very different is it in the East A nation there is a 
collection of units, held together by a government There 
is a principle of cohesion in them : but only such cohesion 
as belongs to the column of sand, supported by the whirl- 
wind : when the blast ceases, the atoms fall asunder. When 
the chief is slain or murdered, the nation is in anarchy-— the 
family does not exist Polygamy and infanticide, the bane 
of domestic life, are the destruction too, of national existence. 

There is a solemn lesson in this. Moral decay in the 
family is the invariable prelude to public corruption. It 
is a false distinction which we make between public integrity 
and private honour. The man whom you cannot admit into 
your family, whose morals are corrupt, cannot be a pure 
statesman. AVhoever studies history will be i)rofoundly 
convinced that a nation stands or falls with the sanctity of 
its domestic ties, Rome mixed with Greece, and learned 
her morals. The Goth was at her gates ; but she fell not 
till she was corrupted and tainted at the heart. I'he 
domestic corruption jueceded the political. When there 
was no longer purity on her hearthstones, nor integrity in 
her senate, then, and not till then, her death-knell was 
rung. 

AV^e will bless God for our English homes. Partly the 
result of our religion. Partly the result of the climate which 
* God has given us, according to the law of compensation by 
which physical evil is repaid by moral blessing ; so that, its 
gloom and darkness making life more necessarily spent 
within doors than it is among continental nations, our life is 
domestic and theirs is social. AVhen England shall learn 
domestic maxims from strangers, as Rome from ‘Greece, her 
ruin is accomplished. And this blessing, too, comes from 
t:hrist— whp presided at the marriage feast at Cana, who 
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found a home in the family of Nazareth, and consecrated 
the hearthstone with everlasting inviolability. 

Let us break up this private life into particulars. 

1. We find manly courage. This too is preserved in a 
word. Virtue is a Roman word — manhood, courage ; for 
courage, manhood, virtue, were one word. Words arc fossil 
thoughts : you trace the ancient feeling in tliat word — you 
trace it, too, in the corrui)tion of the word. Among the 
degenerate descendants of the Romans, virtue no longer 
means manhood : it is simply dilettantism. The decay of 
life exhibits itself in the debasement even of words. 

We dwell on this courage, because it was not merely 
animal daring. Like everything Roman, it was connected 
with religion. It was duty : obedience to will : self-surrender 
to the public good. 'Fhc Roman legions subdued the 
world : but it was not their di.scij>line alone ; nor their 
strength ; nor their brute daring. It was rather far, their 
moral force— a nation who.se legendary and liistorical heroes 
could thrust their hand into the flame, and see it consumed 
without a nerve shrinking : or come from captivity on parole, 
advise their countrymen against peace, and then go back to 
torture and certain death : or devote themselves by solemn 
self-sacrifice (like the Decii),who could bid sublime defiance 
to pain and count dishonour the only evil. The world must 
bow before such men ; for unconsciously, here was a form 
of the spirit of the Cross : self-surrender, unconciuerable 
fidelity to duty, .sacrifice for others. And so far as Rome 
had in her that spirit, and so long as she had it, her career 
was the career of all those who in any form, even the 
lowest, take up the Cross : .she went forth conquering and 
to conquer. 

2. Deep as Roman greatness was rooted in the courage 
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of her men, it was rooted deeper still in the honour of her 
women. J take one significant fact, which exhibits national 
feeling. There was a fire in Rome called Eternal, for ever 
replenished. It was the type and symbol of the duration 
of the Republic. This fire was tended by the Vestals : a 
beautifully significant institution. It implied that the dura- 
tion of Rome was co-extensive with the preservation of her 
purity of morals. So long as the dignity of her matrons 
and her virgins remained unsullied, so long she would last. 
No longer. Female chastity guarded the Eternal City. 

Here we observe something anticipative of Christianity. 

. In the earlier ages after the Advent there were divine 
honours paid to the Queen of Heaven ; and the land was 
covered over witli houses set apart for celibacy. Of course, 
rude and gross minds can find plenty to sneer at in that 
institution ; and doubtless tlie form of the truth was mistaken 
enough, as all mere forms of doctrine are. lint the heart of 
truth which lay beneatli all that superstition was a precious 
one. It was this. So long as ])urity of heart, delicacy of 
feeling, chastity of life, arc found in a nation, so long that 
nation is great — no longer. Personal purity is the divinesl 
thing in man and woman. It is the most sacred truth 
which the church of Christ is commissioned to exhibit and 
proclaim. 

Upon these virtues I observe : — The Roman was con- 
spicuous for the virtues of this earth. Honour, fidelity, 
courage, chastity, all manliness ; yet the apostle felt that he 
had a Gospel to preach to them that were in Rome also. 
Moral virtues are not religious graces. There are two 
classes of excellence. There are men whose lives ure full 
of moral principle, and there are others whose feelings are 
strongly devotional. And, strange to say, each of these is 
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found at times disjoined from the other. Men of almost 
spotless earthly honour, who scarcely seem to know what 
reverence for things heavenly and devout aspirations towards 
God mean. Men who have the religious instinct, pray with 
fervour, kindle with spiritual raptures, and yet are impure in 
their feelings, and fail in matters of common truth and 
honesty. Each of these is but a half man : dwarfed and 
stunted in his spiritual growth. The perfect man in Christ 
Jesus,” who has grown to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” is he who has united these two things : 
who, to the high Roman virtues which adorn this earth, has 
added the sublimer feelings which are the investiture of 
heaven : in whom justice, mercy, truth,” are but the body 
of which the soul is faith and love. 

Yet observe — these are moral virtues, and morality is 
not religion. Still, beware of depreciating them. Beware 
of talking contemptuously of mere morality.” If we must 
choose between two things which ought never to be divided, 
moral principle and religious sentiment, there is no question 
which most constitutes the character “ which is not far from 
the kingdom of heaven.” Devout feelings are common 
enough in childhood : religious emotions : religious warmth : 
instances of which are retailed by the happy . parent : 
common enough, too, in grown men and women — but 
listen— those devout feelings, separate from high principle,' 
do not save from immorality: nay, I do believe, are the 
very stepping-stone towards it. When the sensual is con- 
founded with and mistaken for the spiritual ; and merely 
devout warmth is the rich, rank soil of heart in which moral 
evil most surely and most rankly grows — you will not easily 
build Roman virtues upon that. But high principle, whicl^ 
|s, in qfh^f \yorc}s, the [)aptjsm of John, is (he very 
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which is most naturally raised the superstructure of religious 
faith. Happy, thrice happy he who begins with the law 
and ends with the gospel. 

III. The decline of Roman Life. 

1. First came corruption of the moral character. The 
Roman worldliness was of a kind far higher than the 
Grecian. In his way the Roman really had the world’s 
good at heart, 'riiere was a something invisible at which 
he aimed. Invisible justice — invisible order — invisible right. 
Still it was only the law on earth : the well-being of this 
existence. And whatever is only of this earth is destined 
to decay. The soul of the Roman, bent on this world’s 
affairs, became secularized, then animalized, and so at last, 
when there was little left to do, pleasure became his aim, as 
it had been the Grecian’s. Then came ruin swiftly. Wheh 
the emperors lived for their elaborately contrived life of 
luxury — when the Roman soldier left his country’s battles to 
be fought by mercenaries — the doom of Rome was sealed. 
Yet, because it was a nobler worldliness, less sensual and 
less selfish, the struggle with decay was more protracted 
than in Greece. Lofty spirits rose to stem the tide of 
corruption ; and the death-throes of Rome were long and 
terrible. She ran a mighty career of a thousand years. 

2. Scepticism and superstition went hand in hand.— Art 
example of the former we have in Pilate’s question, *‘What 
is truth?” An example of the latter in the superstitious 
belief of the inhabitants of Lystra, that Paul and Barnabas 
were Gods come to them in the likeness of men.” And 
this probably was a tolerably accurate pictiure of the state 
of Roman feeling. The lower classes sunk in a debased 
superstitipn—the educated classes, tog intelleplq^l tp b^lievi?: 
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in it, and yet having nothing better to put in its stead. Or 
perhaps there was also a superstition which is only another 
name for scepticism : infidelity trembling at its self : 
shrinking from its own shadow. There is a fearful question 
for which tlie soul must find an answer : the mystery of its 
own being and destinies. Men looked into their own souls, 
and listening, heard only an awful silence there. No 
response came from the world without. Pliilosojjhy had 
none to give. And then men, terrified at the progress of 
infidelity, more than half distrusting their own tendencies, 
took refuge in adding superstition to suj)erstition. They 
brought in the gods of Greece, and Egypt, and the East : 
as if multiplying the objects of reverence strengthened the 
spirit of revereiK'e in the soul ; as if every new sacredness 
w^as a barrier between them and the dreadful abyss of un- 
certainty into which they did not dare to look. 

This is as true now as then. Su])erstition is the refuge 
of a sceptical spirit, which has a heart too devout to dare to 
be sceptical. Men tremble at new theories, new views, the 
si)rcad of infidelity : and they think to fortify tliemselves 
against these by multiidying the sanctities which they reve- 
rence. But all this will not do. Suj)erstition cannot do the 
work of faith, and give repose or ])eace. It is not by 
multiplying ceremonies — it is not by sj^eaking of holy 
things wdth low% bated breath — it is not by intrenching the 
soul behind the infallibility of a church, or the infallibility 
of the words and sentences of a book - it is not by shutting 
out inquiry, and resenting every investigation as profane, 
that you can arrest the progress of infidelity. P'aith, not 
superstition, is the remedy. 

There is a grand fearlessness in fiiith. He \vho in his 
heart of hearts reverences the Good — the d'rue — the Holy ; 
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that is reverences God — does not tremble at the apparent 
success of attacks u])on the outworks of his faith. I'hey 
may shake those wlio rested on those outworks — they do 
not move him, whose soul reposes on the "I'ruth itself. He 
needs no ))rops or crutches to su])port his faith. He does 
not need to multiply the objects of his awe in order to 
keep dreadful doubt away. Founded on a Rock, Faith 
can afifonl to gaze undismayed at the ap])roaches of 
Infidelity. 

3. In Rome religion degenerated into allegiance to the 
state. In Greece, as it has been truly said, it ended in taste. 
In Rome it closed with the worshij) of tlie emperor. Nothing 
shows the contrast between Greek and Roman feeling more 
strongly than tliis. In Greece the ])oel became the iirojdiet, 
and the artist was the man divinely inspired. In Rome tlie 
deification of the emperor, as the symbol of Government, 
was the jioint towards which, unsuspected, but by a sure and 
inevitable consecutiveness, the national feeling for ages had 
been tending. 

And the distinction between the Christian and the Roman 
tone of feeling is no less strikingly contrasted in the vc,ry same 
allegiance. Sacrament jierhajis is tlie highest word of sym- 
])olical life in both. It is a Roman word. In Rome it meant 
an oath of allegiance io the senate and Rriman i)eople. No- 
thing higher the Roman knew. In the Christian (Church it is 
also the oath of highest fidelity ; but its im))ort there is this : 

Here we offer and present unto thee, O ourselves, 

our souls and bodies, to be a living sacrifice.” 

In this contrast of the sai ra mental vows, as I have re- 
marked before, were perceptible the different tendencies of 
the two starting i)oints of revealed religion and Roman. 
Judaism began from law or obligation to a holy Person. 
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Roman religion began from obedience to a mere will 
Judaism ended in Christianity; whose central principle is 
joyful surrender to One whose name is Love. The religion 
of Rome ended, among the nobler as Cato and the Antonines, 
in the fatalism of a suldime but loveless Stoicism, whose 
essential spirit is submission to a Destiny : among the 
ordinary men, in mere zeal for the state, more or less 
earthly. It stiffened into Stoicism^ or degenerated intc 
public spirit 

4. The last step we notice is the decline of Religion into 
expediency. It is a startling thing to see men protecting 
popular superstitions which they despise : taking part with 
solemn gravity in mummeries which in their heart they laugh 
at Yet such we are told, was the state of things in Rome. 
It is a trite and often quoted observation of a great Roman, 
that one minister of religion could scarcely me6t another 
without a smile upon his countenance, indicating conscious- 
ness of a solemn mockery. And an instance of this, I 
believe, we have in the Acts of the Apostles. The town- 
clerk or magistrate of Ephesus stilled the populace by a 
kind of accommodation to their prejudices, much in the same 
way in which a nurse would soothe a passionate child. 
Apparently as we are told, he belonged to the friends of 
Paul ; and we can scarcely forbear a smile at the solemn 
gravity with which he assures the people that there could bb 
no doubt that the image fell down from Jupiter : no question 
throughout all Asia and the world about the greatness of the 
“ great goddess Diana.” 

For there were cultivated minds which had apprehended 
some of the truths of Christianity : philosophers who were 
enlightened far beyond their age. But a line of martyred 
philosophers ha^i n^ade them caytiou§. a co|p- 
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promise. They enjoyed their own light, kept silence,, and 
left the rest in darkness. The result was destruction of their 
own* moral being ; for the law of truth is that it cannot be 
shut up without becoming a dead thing, and mortifying the 
whole nature. Not the truth whicli a man knows, but that 
which he says and lives, becomes the soul's life. Truth 
cannot bless except when it Is lived for, proclaimed and 
buffered for. 

This was the plan of the enlightened when the Saviour 
came. Ar.d this is the lowest step of a nation s fall, — when 
the few who know the truth refuse to publish it. When 
governments patronise superstition as a mere engine for 
governing : when the ministers of religion only half believe 
the dogmas which they teach, dare not even say to one 
another what they feel and what they doubt, when they 
dare not be true to their convictions, for fear of an Ephesian 
mob. 

Therefore it was necessary that One should come into 
the world who should be True : the Truest of all that are 
woman-born ; whose life >vas Truth : who from Everlasting 
had been The Truth. It was necessary that He should 
come to preach the gospel to the poor, to dare to say to the 
people some truths which the philosophers dared not say, 
and other truths of which no philosopher had ever dteamed. 
^rhe penalty of that true Life was the Sacrifice which is the 
world's Atonement. Men saw the Mortal die. But others 
saw the Immortal rise to take His place at the right hand of 
Power : and the spirit which has been streaming out ever 
since from that Life and Death is the world’s present Lights 
and shall be its everlasting Life. 
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Preached December 20, 1 849. 

THIRD ADVENT LKC'IURR 

THE BARBARIAN. 

“And when they wore escaped, then they knew tliat the island war. 
called Melita. And tlie barbarous people showed us no little kindness; 
for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, because of the lu'esent 
rain, and because of the cold. And when Paul had gathered a bundle 
of sticks and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, 
and fastened on his hand. And when the Barbarians saw the venomous 
beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves. No doubt this man 
is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast into the fire, and felt 
no harm, 1 lowbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly : but after they had looked a great while, and saw 
no harm come to him, they changed their minds, and said that he was a 
god. In the same (juarters were possessions of the chief man of the 
islaud, whose name was Publius ; who received us, and lodged us three 
days courteously.”— Acts xxviii. 1-7. * 

O F the four divisions of the world at the time of the 
Advent, two have already been reviewed. The 
Greek, seeing the right only on its side of beauty, ended in 
mere intellectual refinement. The artist took the place of, 
God, and genius stood for Inspiration. The Roman’s destiny 
was different. His was not the kingdom of burnished brass, 
but the kingdom of iron. He set out with the great idea of 
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Duty and Law: exhibited in consequence the austere 
simplicity of pure domestic life, in public affairs Government 
and Order: stamping upon the world the great idea of 
Obedience to l.aw. In the decline of Rome the results of 
this were manifest. After a mighty career of a thousand 
years Rome had . run out her course. Among the loftier 
minds who stood out protesting against her corruption, and 
daring in a corrupted age to believe in the superiority of 
Right to enjoyment, grand contempt for pleasure, sublime 
defiances of pain told out the dying agonies of the iron 
kingdom, worthy of the heart of steel which beat beneath 
the Roman’s robe. This was Stoicism : the Grecian philo- 
sophy which took deepest root, as might have been expected, 
in the soil of Roman thought. Stoicism was submission to 
a destiny : hard, rigid, loveless submission. Its language was 
Must — It must be, and man’s highest manliness is to submit 
to the inevitable. It is right because it must be so. Besides 
these higher ones, there were others who carried out the 
idea of Duty in quite another direction. With the mass of 
the nation, reverence for Law passed into homage to the 
symbol of Law \ loyalty to the government : its highest 
expression being the sacramental homage to the nation’s 
authority. So that, as I have already said, the Roman 
spirit stiffened into stoicism, and degenerated into worship 
df the emperor. This was not accidental, it was the inevit- 
able result of the Idea. It might have taken half the time : 
of ten times as long : but at last the germ must have ripened 
into that fruit and no other. The Roman began with’ 
obedience to Will. 

Law, meaning obedience to a holy God, passes by a 
natural transition into the gospel : that is, reverential duty 
to a person becomes the obedience of love at last, which 
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obeys because the beautifulness of obedience is perceived. 
The Jew began in severity: ended in beauty. The Roman 
began in severity : ended in rigidity ; or else relaxation. To 
him the Advent came proclaiming the Lord of Love instead 
of the coercive necessity of a lifeless Fate. 

To the Greek worshipper of beauty, the Advent came 
with an announcement of an inner beauty. He who was to 
them, and all such, “ a Root out of a dry ground, with no 
form or comeliness,” with nothing to captivate a refined taste, 
or gratify an elegant sensibility, lived a life which was divine 
and beautiful. His religion, as contrasted with the Grecian, 
supplementing it, and confirming in it what was true, ‘^was 
the worship of the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness.” 

The third department is the necessity of the Advent for 
the Barbarian world. 

By Barbarian was meant any religion but the Roman or 
the Greek — a contemptuous term, the spirit of which is com* 
mon enough in all ages. Just as now every narrow sect 
monopolise? God, claims for itself an exclusive heaven, con- 
temptuousl) looks on all the rest of mankind as sitting in 
outer darkness, and complacently consigns myriads whom 
God has made, to His uncovenanted mercies, that is, to 
probable destruction ; so, in ancient times, the Jew scorn- 
fully designated all nations but his own as Gentiles : and the 
Roman and Greek, each retaliating in his way, treated alf 
nations but his own under the common epithet of Bar- 
barians. 

We shall confine ourselves to-day to a single case of 
Jfeitbarian life. We shall not enter into the religion of 
our own ancestors, the Kelts and Teutonic nations, who 
were barbarians then; nor that of the Scythians or th© 
Aincaiis. One instance will be sufficient. 
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Twice in his recorded history, St. Paul came in contact 
with Bartoians — twice he was counted as a god. Once 
among the semi-barbarians of Lycaonia, at Lystra — once 
here at Melita. 

There is a little uncertainty about the identification ot 
this Melita. It was a name shared by two islands — Malta, 
and Melida in the Adriatic. But it seems to be established 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was on Malta, not on 
Melida, that St. Paul was wrecked. The chief objection to 
this view is, that immediately before the wreck we are told — 
chap, xxvii. 27 — that they were “driven up and down in 
Adria.” But this is satisfactorily answered by the fact, that 
the name Adriatic was applied often loosely to all the sea 
round Sicily. Two great arguments in favour of Malta then 
remain : After leaving the island, the apostle touched at 
Syracuse, and so went on to Rhcgium and Puteoli. This is 
the natural direction from Malta to Rome, but not from 
Melida. Then besides, “ barbarians ” will not apply to the 
inhabitants of Melida. They were Greeks : whereas the 
natives of Malta, living under Roman government, were 
originally Carthaginians, who had been themselves a Phce- 
nician colony. The epithet is perfectly correct as applied 
to them. 

It is the Carthaginian or Phoenician religion, then, which 
moulded the barbarian life, that we examine lo-day. We 
take three points. 

I. Barbarian virtues. 

II, Barbarian idea of retribution. 

III. Barbarian conception of Deity. 

I. Barbarian virtues. Two errors have been held on the 
subject of natural goodness. The first, that of those who 
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deny to fallen man any goodness at all ; and refuse to admit 
even kindliness of feeling. In the language of a celebrated 
and popular expounder of this view, “ man in his natural 
state is one-half beast and one half devil.’' This is the effect 
of a system. No man in his heart believes that. No mother 
ever gazed upon her child, baptized or unbaptized, and 
thought so. Men are better than their creed. Their hearts 
are more than a match for their false theological system.. 
Beneath the black skin of the African there runs a blood as 
warm as that which is in the blue veins of the Christian. 
Among the civilized heathen, the instinctive feelings are as 
kindly and as exquisitely delicate as they were ever found 
in the bosom of the baptized. Accordingly, we find here 
these natural barbarian virtues of hos})itality and sympathy. 
The shipwrecked mariners, wet and cold, were received in 
Melita with a warm, comj)assionate welcome. The people 
of the island did not say, Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled.” They gave them those things which were neces- 
sary for the body. And a Christian contemplating this, gave 
this distinct testimony, “The barbarous people showed us 
no little kindness.” 

The second error is the opposite one of placing too high 
a value on these natural virtues. There is a class of writers 
who talk much of early unsophisticated times. They tell pf 
the days “ when wild in woods the noble savage ran.” They 
speak of pastoral simplicity, and the reverence and piety of 
mountain life. According to them, civilization is the great 
corri^ler. But the truth is, the natural good feelings of 
human nature are only instincts : no more moral than a long 
sight or a delicate sense of hearing. The keen feelings of 
the child are no guarantee of future principle: perhaps 
rather the reverse. The profuse hospitality of the moun; 
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taineer, who rarely sees strangers, and to whom gold is little 
worth, becomes shrewd and selfish calculation so soon as 
temptation from passing traffic is placed in his way. You 
may travel among savages whp treat you, as a stranger, with 
courtesy : but yet feed on the flesh of their enemies. And 
these Melitans, who “showed no little kindness” to the 
wrecked crew, belonged to a stock who, in the most civilized 
days of Carthage, olfered human sacrifice, and after every 
successful battle with the Romans, burnt the chief prisoners 
alive as a thank-offering to heaven. If we trace them still 
further back, we find their Phoenician ancestors in the Old 
Testament tainted with the same practice, and the Hebrews 
themselves imbibing it from them, so as to be perpetually 
arraigned by their projfliets on the charge of making 
their sons and daughters pass through the fire to 
Baal.” They could be kind to strangers : and cruel to 
enemies. 

The Advent of Christ brought a new spirit into the 
world. “ A new commandment give 1 unto you, that ye 
love one another.” That was not the new part. The 
Melitans would not have disagreed with that . . . . “As I 
have loved you, that ye love one another.” “As I have 
loved you ” . . . . that makes all new. So also i John ii. 7 , 8 . 
The ‘^old commandment ” was old enough. Barbarians felt 
• it in their hearts. But the same commandment with “ true 
light” shining on it was different indeed. 

“ Love your neighbour, hate your enemy.” Carthaginians 
obeyed that. Hear the Law of T.ove expounded by Himselt 
“ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you. For if ye 
love them which love you, what do ye more than others ? 
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Do not even . . . (the barbarians) ... the same ? ” This is 
Christianity : that is, the Mind of Christ. 

Remark, too, the principle on which this is taught. That 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven : 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” Not upon 
merely personal authority ; not by a law graven on stone : 
nor even printed in a book, to be referred to, chapter and 
verse ; but on the principle of the imitation of God. His 
heart interpreted the universe — He read its “ open secret,” 
which is open to all who have the heart to feel it, secret to 
all others. A secret, according to Him, to be gathered from 
the rain as it fell on the just and the unjust, from the dew of 
heaven, from the lily, and from the fowls of the air, from the 
wheat, from every law and every atom. I’his was His 
Revelation. He revealed God. He spelled for us the 
meaning of all this perplexing unintelligible world. He pro- 
claimed its hidden meaning to be Love. So He converted 
rude barbarian instincts into Christian graces, by expanding 
their sphere and purifying them of selfishness — causing them 
to be regulated by principle, and elevating them into a con- 
scious imitation of God in His revealed character. 

II. The Barbarian idea of retribution. 

The apostle Paul was one of those who are formed to be 
the leaders of the world. Foremost in persecution — fore- 
most in Christianity, (“ nothing behind the chiefest apostles ”) 
— IPr^^l^st in the shipwreck, his voice the calmest, his heart 
the stdiitest, his advice the wisest in the tumult. Foremost 
too, when all was over, not as a prisoner, but actively 
engaged for the general good, it is Paul who is gathering the 
sticks to make the fire. From those sticks a viper sprung 
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and fastened on his hand, and the first impression of the 
barbarians was, “No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not 
to live.” 

This is the very basis of all natural religion : the idea of 
the connection between guilt and retribution. In some"* 
form or other it underlies all mythologies. The sleepless, 
never-dying avengers of wrong — the Nemesis who presides 
over retribution — the vengeance which suffereth not the 
murderer to live — the whips and scorpions of the Furies — 
it seems the first instinct of religion. 

In the barbarian conception of it, however, there was 
something gross, corporeal, and dangerous; because they 
misinterpreted natural laws into vengeance. Yet there is 
a proneness in man to judge so VVe expect that nature 
will execute the chastisements of the spiritual world. Hence 
all nature becomes to the imagination leagued against the 
transgressor. The stars in their courses fight against Sisera. 
The wall of Siloam falls on guilty men. The sea will not 
carry the criminal, nor the plank bear him — the viper stings 
— everything is a minister of wrath. On this conviction 
nations constructed their trial by ordeal. The guilty man’s 
sword would fail in the duel : and the foot would strike and 
be burnt by the hot ploughshare. Some idea of this sort 
lurks in all our minds. We picture to ourselves the spectres 
of the past haunting the nightly bed of the tyrant. We 
take for granted that there is an avenger making life 
miserable. 

But experience corrects all this. The tyrant’s sleep is 
often as sweet and sound as the infant’s. The sea will 
wreck an apostle and bear a murderer triumphantly. The 
viper stings the innocent turf-cutter. The fang of evil 
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pierces the heel of the noblest as he treads it down. It is 
the poetry of man’s heart, not the reality of the universe, 
which s])eaks of the vengeance which ])ursues guilt with 
unrelenting steps to slay. Only in poetry is this form of 
justice found. Only in j)octry does the fire refuse to burn 
“"the innocent. Only in poetry can Purity lay her hand on 
the fawning lion’s mane. If we ask where these Melitans 
got their idea of Retribution, the reply is, out of their own 
hearts. They felt the eternal connection between wrong- 
doing and penalty. The penalty they would have executed 
on murder was death. They naturally threw this idea of 
theirs into the character of God, and blended together what 
was theirs and what is His. This is valuable as a proof of 
the instinctive testimony of man’s heart to the realities of 
Retribution. It is utterly worthless as a testimony to the 
form in which Retributive Justice works, because it is not 
borne out by the facts of life. 

Again that notion was false, in that it expected vengeance 
for flagrant crime only. “This man is a murderer.” There 
is a common and superstitious feeling now to that efl'ect, 
“ Murder will out : ” as if God had set a black mark on 
murder — as if, because it is unlikely to escape detection in 
a country where every man’s hand is against the murderer, 
impunity was not common enough in countries where human 
life is held cheap. The truth is, we think much of crime, 
little of sin. There is many a murderer executed whose 
heart is pure and whose life is white, compared w'ith those 
of tnahy a man who lives a respectable and even honoured 
life. David was a murderer. The Pharisees had committed 
no crime \ but their heart was rotten at the core. There 
was in it the sin which has no forgiveness. It is not a 
Christian but a Barbarian estimate, which ranks crime above 
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sin, and takes murder for the chief of sins marked out for 
Heaven’s vengeance. 

As information increased, this idea of retribution dis- 
appears. Natural laws are understood, and retribution 
vanishes. Then often comes Epicureanism or Atheism. 

All things come alike to all : there is one end to the 
righteous and to the sinner ; to the clean and to the unclean : 
to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not.” 
This is the feeling of the voluptuary of Ecclesiastes. If so, 
then the inference suggests itself to Epicurean indolence — 
‘‘ Let us eat and drink ” — it is all the same. Or the sceptical 
feeling comes thus : Verily I have cleansed my heart in 
vain, and washed my hands in innocency.” For assuredly 
there is no vengeance such as this which suffers not the 
murderer to live, but arms the i)Owcrs of nature against him. 
Therefore why do right instead of wrong ? 

Thus the idea of Retribution is gone for those who see 
no deeper than the outward chance of penalty. 

The Advent of Christ brought deeper and truer views. 
It taught what sin is, and what suffering is. It showed the 
Innocent on the Cross bearing the penalty of the world’s 
sin, but Himself still the Son of God, with whom the Father 
was not angry, but well pleased.” 

The penal agonies of sin are chiefly those which are 
^executed within. “ Vengeance,” said the Mditans^ ‘‘ suffereth 
not the murderer to live.” “ Whosoever sbyeth Cain,” said 
God., '‘vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” Cain, 
the murderer, lives — Christy the holy, dies. Cain is to tis 
the dread type of Hell. To live ! that is Hell, to live when 
you fain would die. There is such a thing as being salted 
with hre, a never annihilating but still consuming torture. 
You raay escape the viper and the wreck. You may by 
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prudence make this world painless, more or less. You 
cannot escape yourself. Go where you will, you carry with 
you a soul degraded, its power lost, its finer sensibilities 
destroyed. Worse than the viper’s tooth is the punishment 
of no longer striving after goodness, or aspiring after the life 
of God. Just as the man cannot sec through the glass on 
which he breathes, sin darkens the windows of the soul. 
You cannot look out even to know the glories of the fair 
world from which your soul excludes itself. There is no 
punishment equal to the punishment of being base. To 
sink from sin to sin, from infamy to infamy, that is the 
fearful retribution which is executed in the spiritual world. 
You are safe, go where you will, from the viper : as safe as 
if you were the holiest of God’s children. The fang is in 
your soul. 

III. The Barbarian conception of Deity. 

When the viper fell off, and Paul was left uninjured, they 
changed their mind and said that he was a god. 

Observe first, this implied a certain advance in religious 
notions. There is a stage of worship prior to that of man- 
worship. Man finds himself helpless among the powers 
of nature, and worships the forces themselves which he finds 
around him. This takes different forms. The highest is 
the worship of that host of heaven from which Job professed' 
himself to be free. With some it is the adoration of lifeless 
things : the oak which has been made sacred by the lightning- 
stroke : the “ meteoric stone” which fell down from Jupiter. 
So the Israelites adored the brazen serpent, with which 
power had once been in connection. Evidently there can 
be no holy influence in this. Men worship them by fear, 
fortify themselves by charms and incantations : do not try 
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to please God by being holy, but defend themselves from 
danger by jugglery. 'Fhc Christians of the early ages carried 
about bits of consecrated bread to protect themselves from 
shipwreck. 

Besides this, men have worshipped brute life : some 
animal, exhibiting a limited quality, which is yet reckoned a 
type of the Divine. The hawk-eyed deities of Egypt, for 
instance, implied omniscience. Beast-worship was that of 
Egypt. Israel learned it there, and in an early stage of their 
history, imitated the highest form which they knew, that of 
Apis, in their golden calf. 

It is quite clear that the Melitans were in a stage beyond 
this. It is a step when men rise from the worship of lifeless 
things to that of animals — another when they rise to worship 
human qualities ; for they arc nearest the Divine. Perhaps 
a stej) higher still, when, like the early Romans, tlioy worship 
a Princii)le like Destiny, separate from all shape. They 
were in the stage of worshipping what is human. 

2. But in this worship of the human, we have to distin- 
guish that it was the adoration of the Marvellous — not the 
reverence for the Good. It was not Paul’s character to 
which they yielded homage. It was only to the wonderful 
mystery of, as they supposed, miraculous escape. So too, at 
Lystra. It was the miracle which they chiefly saw. 

All that would pass away when they knew that he was a 
man of like passions with themselves : or when they were 
informed that it was a Providential escape which might have 
happened to any ordinary man. When the savage sees the 
flash of European firearms, he kneels as to a god : but when 
he has learned its use, his new religion is gone. When the 
Americans first saw the winged ships of Spain, they thought 
that the deities spoke in thunder ; but when they discovered 
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the secret of their HumaTfity, the worship ceased. And thus 
science is every day converting the religion of mere wonder 
into Atheism. The mere worship of the mysterious has but 
a limited existence. As you teach laws, you undermine that 
religion. Men cease to tremble. The Laplander would no 
longer be awed by the eclipse if he knew how to calcufate it 
with unerring accuracy. The savage’s dread of lightning as 
the bolt of God, is over when he sees the Philosopher draw 
it from the clouds, and experimentalize on it in his laboratory. 
The awe created by a pestilence is passed, when it is found 
to be strictly under the guidance of natural laws. And the 
Romanist, or the semi-Romanist, whose religion is chiefly a 
sense of the mysterious, the solemn, and the awful, and 
whose flesh creeps when he sees a miracle in the consecration 
of the sacraments, ends, as is well known, in infidelity, when 
enlightenment and reason have struck the ground of false 
reverence from beneath his feet 

It is upon this indisputable basis that the mightiest 
system of modern Atheism has been built. The great 
founder of that system divides all human history into three 
periods. The first, in which the Supernatural is believed in ; 
and a personal Agent is believed in as the cause of all 
phenomena. The second, in which metaphysical abstrac- 
tions are assumed as Causes. The third, the Positive stage, 
in which nothing is expected but the knowledge of sequences 
by Experience ; the Absolute, that lies beneath all pheno- 
mena, being for ever unknowable, and a God, if iJiere be a 
God, undiscoverable by the intellect of man. 

This conclusion is irrefragable. Granted that the only 
basis of religion is awe, a worship of the marvellous — then 
verily, there remains nothing for the human race to end in 
but blank and ghastly Atheism. 
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Therefore has the Redeemer’s advent taught a deeper 
truth to man. The Apostle Paul spoke almost slightingly 
of the marvellous. “ Covet earnestly the best gifts : yet 
show I unto you a more excellent way. Though 1 si)eak 
with the tongues of men and angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” Love 
is diviner than all wondrous powers. 

So too, the Son of God came into this world, depreciating 
the merely mysterious. ‘‘An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign. No sign shall be given to it” 
“ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 
Nay His own miracles themselves, so far as the merely 
wondrous in them was concerned, He was willing on one 
occasion at least, to place on the same level with the real or 
supposed ones of Exorcists among themselves. “ If I by 
Reelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them 
out ?” It was not the power, nor the supernatural in them, 
which proved them divine. It was their peculiar character ; 
their benevolence : their goodness ; their love, which 
manifested Deity. 

Herein lies the vast fallacy of the French sceptic. The 
worship of the merely Supernatural must as science pro- 
gresses, legitimately end in Atheism. Yes, all science 
removes the Cause of causes further and further back from 
human ken, — so that the baffled intellect is compelled to 
confess at last we cannot find It. But “the world by 
wisdom knew not God.” There is a power in the soul, 
quite separate from the intellect, which sweeps away or 
recognises the marvellous, by which God is felt. Faith 
stands serenely far above the reach of the Atheism of Science, 
It does not rest on the Wonderful, but on the Eternal 
Wisdom and Goodness of God, The Revelation of the Son 
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was to proclaim a Father, not a Mystery. No science can 
sweep away the everlasting Love which the heart feels, and 
which the intellect does not even pretend to judge or 
recognise. And he is safe from the inevitable decay which 
attends the mere barbarian worship, who has felt, that as 
faith is the strongest power in the mind of man, so is Love 
the Divinest principle in the bosom of God : in other words, 
he who adores God as known in Christ, rather than trembles 
before the Unknown ; whose homage is yielded to Divine 
Character rather than to Divine Pov/er. 



XIV. 

Preached December 5, 1849, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SPIRITUAL HARVEST. 

“I 3 e not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting. ’—Gal. vi. 7, 8. 

T here is a dose analogy between the world of nature 
and the world of spirit. They bear the impress of the 
same hand ; and hence the principles of nature and its laws 
are the types and shadows of the Invisible. Just as two 
books, though on different subjects, proceeding from the 
same pen, manifest indications of the thought of one mind, 
so the worlds visible and invisible are two books written by 
^the same finger, and governed by the same Idea. Or rathe.*, 
they are but one book, separated into two only by the narrow 
range of our ken. For it is impossible to study the universe 
at all without perceiving that it is one system. Begin with 
what science you will, as soon as you get beyond the rudi- 
ments, you are constrained to associate it with another. 

You cannot study agriculture long without finding that it 
absorbs into itself meteorology and chemistry: sciences 
run into one another till you get the ** connection of the 
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sciences ; ” and you begin to learn that one Divine Idea 
connects the whole in one system of perfect Order. 

It was upon this x)rinciple that Christ taught. Truths 
come forth from His lips not stated simply on authority, but 
based on the analogy of the universe. His human mind, in 
perfect harmony with the Divine Mind with which it is 
mixed, <liscerned the connection of things, and read the 
Eternal Will in the simplest laws of Nature. For instance, 
if it were a question whether God would give His Spirit to 
them that asked, it was not replied to by a truth revealed on 
His authority ; the answer was derived from facts lying open 
to all men’s observation. “ Behold the fowls of the air,” — 
“ behold the lilies of the field,” — learn from them the answer 
to your question. A princijile was there. God supplies the 
w’ants which He has created. He feeds the ravens — He 
clothes the lilies — He will feed with His Spirit the craving 
spirits of His children. 

It was on this principle of analogy that St. Paul taught 
in this text. He tells us that there is a law in nature accord* 
ing to which success is proportioned to the labour sj)cnt upon 
the work. In kind and in degree — success is attained in 
kind ; for example, he who has sown his field with beech- 
mast does not receive a ])lantation of oaks : a literary educa- 
tion is not the road to distinction in arms, but to success in 
letters : years spent on agriculture do not qualify a man to 
be an orator, but they make him a skilful farmer. Success 
again, is proportioned to labour in degree : because, ordi- 
narily, as is the amount of seed sown, so is the harvest : he 
who studies much will know more than he who studies little. 
In almost all departments it is “the diligent hand which 
maketh rich.” 

The keen eye of Paul discerned this principle rea'ching 
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far beyond what is seen, into the spiritual realm which is^ 
unseen. As tare-seed comes up tares, and wheat-seed wheat, 
and as the crop in both cases is in proportion to two condi- 
tions, the labour and the quantity committed to the ground 
— so in things spiritual, too, whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. Not something else, but The 

proportion holds in kind — it holds too in degree, in spiritual 
things as in natural. “He which soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly ; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.” If we could understand and rightly 
expound that principle, we should be saved from much of 
the disappointment and surprise which come from extravagant 
and unreasonable expectations. 1 shall try first to elucidate 
the principle which tliese verses contain, and then examine 
the two branches of the principle. 

I. The principle is this, “ God is not mocked : for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

There are two kinds of good possible to men : one 
enjoyed by our animal being, the other felt and appreciated 
by our spirits. Every man understands more or less the 
difference between these two ; between prosperity and well- 
doing ; between indulgence and nobleness : between comfort 
and inward peace : between pleasure and striving after per- 
• fection: between happiness and blessedness. These are 
two kinds of harvest; and the labour necessary for them 
respectively is of very different kinds. The labour which 
procures the harvest of the one has mo tendency to secure 
the other. 

We will not depreciate the advantages of this world. It 
IS foolish and unreal to do so. Comfort, affluence, success, 
freedom from care, rank, station — these are in their real w^ 
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goods ; only, the labour bestowed upon them does not pro- 
cure one single blessing that is spiritual 

On the other hand, the seed which is sown for a spiritual 
harvest has no tendency whatever to procure temporal well- 
being. Let us see what are the laws of the sowing and reaj>- 
ing in this department. Christ has declared them : “ Blessed 
are the i.»ure in heart ; for they shall see God.” “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they 
shall be filled (with righteousness.)” “ Blessed are they that 
mourn : for they shall be comforted.” You observe, the 
beatific vision of the Almighty — fulness of righteousness — 
divine comfort. There is nothing earthly here, — it is, spiritual 
results for spiritual labour. It is not said that the pure in 
heart shall be made rich ; nor that they who hunger after 
goodness shall be filled with bread ; nor that they who 
mourn shall rise in life and obtain distinction. Each depart- 
ment has its own approj)riatc harvest — reserved exclusively 
to its own method of sowing. 

Everything in this world has its price, and the price buys 
that^ not something else. Every harvest demands its own 
preparation, and that preparation will not produce another 
sort of harvest. Thus for example, you cannot have at once 
the soldier’s renown and the quiet of a recluse’s life. The 
soldier pays his price for his glory — sows and reaps. His 
price is risk of life and limb, nights spent on the hard 
ground, a weather-beaten constitution. If you will not pay 
that price, you cannot have what he has — military reputa- 
tion. You cannot enjoy the statesman’s influence together 
with freedom from public notoriety. If you sensitively 
shrink from that, you must give up influence ; or else pay 
his price, the i)rice of a thorny pillow, unrest, the chance of 
being to-day a nation’s idol, to-morrow the people’s execra- 
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tioii. You cannot have the store of information possessed 
by the student, and enjoy robust health : pay his price, and 
you have his reward. His price is an emaciated frame, a 
debilitated constitution, a transparent hand, and the rose 
taken out of the sunken cheek. I'o expect these opposite 
things ; a soldier’s glory and quiet — a statesman’s renown 
and peace — the student’s prize and rude health, would be 
to mock God, to reap what has not been sowed. 

Now the mistakes men make, and the extravagant 
expectations in which they indulge, are these : — they sow 
for earth, and expect to win spiritual blessings ; or they sow 
to the Spirit, and then wonder that they have not a harvest 
of the good things of earth. In each case they complain, 
What have I done to be treated so ? 

The unreasonableness of all this appears the moment we 
have understood the conditions contained in this principle, 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

It is a common thing to hear sentimental wonderings 
about the unfairness of the distribution of things here. The 
unprincipled get on in life : the .saints are kept back. The 
riches and rewards of life fall to the lot of the undeserving. 
The rich man has his good things, and Lazarus his evil 
things. Whereupon it is taken for granted that there must 
be a future life to make this fair : that if there were none, 
the constitution of this world would be unjust. That is, that 
because a man who has sown to the Spirit does not reap to 
the flesh here, he will hereafter ; that the meed of well-doing- 
must be somewhere in the universe the same kind of recom- 
pense which the rewards of the unprincipled were here, 
comfort, abundance, physical enjoyment, or else all is wrong. 

But if you look into it, the balance is perfectly adjusted 
even here. God has made his world much better than you 
you I. 14 
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and I could make it. Everything reaps its own harvest, 
every act has its own reward. And before you covet the 
enjoyment which another possesses, you must first calculate 
the cost at which it was procured. 

For instance, the religious tradesman complains that his 
honesty is a hindrance to his success : that the tide of 
custom pours into tlie doors of his less scrupulous neighbours 
in the same street, while he himself waits for hours idle. 
My brother ! do you think that God is going to reward 
honour, integrity, high-mindedness, with this world’s coin ? 
Do you fancy that He will pay spiritual excellence with 
plenty of custom ? Now, consider the price that man has 
paid for his success. Perhaps mental degradation and 
inward dishonour. His advertisements are all deceptive. 
His treatment of his workmen tyrannical : his cheap prices 
made possible by inferior articles. Sow that man’s seed, 
and you will reap that man’s harvest. Cheat, lie, advertise, 
be unscrupulous in your assertions, custom will come to you. 
But if the price is too dear, let him have his harvest, and 
take yours ; yours is a clear conscience, a pure mind, 
rectitude within and without— Will you part with that for 
his? Then why do you complain ? He has paid his price, 
you do not choose to pay it. 

Again, it is not an uncommon thing to see a man rise 
from insignificance to sudden wealth by speculation. Within 
the last ten or twenty years, England has gazed on many 
such a phenomenon. In this case, as in spiritual things, the law 
seems to hold : He that hath, to him shall be given. Tens 
of thousands soon increase and multiply to hundreds of 
thousands. His doors are besieged by the rich and great 
Royalty banquets at his table, and nobles court his alliance. 
Whereupon some simple Christian is inclined to f^omplain ; 
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^* How strange that so much prosperity should be the lot 
of mere cleverness ! ” 

Well, are these really God’s chief blessings ? Is it for 
such as these you serve Him? And would these indeed 
satisfy your soul ? Would you have God reward his saintliest 
with these gauds and gewgaws — ^all this trash, — rank, and 
wealth, and eejuipages, and plate, and courtship from the 
needy great? Call you that the heaven of the holy? 
Compute now what was paid for that. 7'he price that 
merchant prince paid, perhaps with the blood of his own 
soul, was shame and guilt. 11ie price he is paying now, is 
perpetual dread of detection : or worse still, the hardness 
which can laugh at detection ; or one deep lower yet, the 
low and grovelling soul which can be satisfied with these 
things as a Paradise, and ask no higher. He has reaped 
enjoyment — yes, and he has sown too, the seed of infamy. 

It is all fair. Count the cost. He that saveth his life 
shall lose it.” Save your life if you like : but do not com- 
plain if you lose your nobler life — yourself : win the whole 
world : but remember you do it by losing your own soul. 
Every sin must be paid for : every sensual indulgence is a 
harvest, the price for which is so much ruin for the soul. 
“ Goil is not mocked, 

Once more, religious men in every profession are sur^ 
"^prised to find that many of its avenues are closed to them. 
The conscientious churchman complains that his delicate 
scruples, or his bold truthfulness, stand in the way of his. 
preferment : while another man, who conquers his scruples, 
or softens the eye of truth, rises, and sits down a mitred 
peer in Parliament. The honourable lawyer feels that his 
practice is limited, while the unprincipled practitioner 
receives all he loses; and the Christian physician feeh 
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sore and sad at perceiving that charlatanism succeeds in 
winning employment ; or, if not charlatanism, at least that 
affability and courtly manners take the place that is due to 
superior knowledge. 

Let such men take comfort, and judge fairly. Popularity 
is one of the things of an earthly harvest, for which quite 
earthly qualifications are rc(iuired. I say not always dis- 
honourable qualifications : but a certain flexibility of dispo- 
sition — a certain courtly willingness to sink obnoxious truths, 
and adapt ourselves to the prejudices of the minds of others: 
a certain adroitness at catching the tone of those with whom 
we are. Without some of these things no man can be 
popular in any profession. 

But you have resolved to be a liver — a doer — a champion 
of the truth. Your ambition is to be pure in the last 
recesses of the mind. You have your reward : a soul 
upright and manly — a fearless bearing, that dreads to look 
no man in the face — a willingness to let men search you 
through and through, and defy them to see any difference 
between what you seem and what you are. Now, your 
plaice — ^your price is dislike. The price of being true is the 
Cross. The warrior of the truth must not expect success. 
What have you to do with popularity ? Sow for it, and you 
will have it. But if you wish for it, or wish for peace, you 
have mistaken your calling — you must not be a teacher of 
the Truth — ^you must not cut prejudice against the grain — 
you must leave medical, legal, theological truth, to harder 
and nobler men, who are willing to take the martyr’s cross, 
and win the martyr’s crown. 

This is the mistake men make. I’hey expect both 
harvests, paying only one price. They would be blessed 
with goodness and prosperity at once. They would have 
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that on which they bestowed no labour. They take sinful 
pleasure, and think it very hard that they must pay for it 
in agony, and worse than agony, souls deteriorated. They 
would monopolize heaven in their souls, and the world’s 
prizes at the same time. This is to expect to come back, 
like Joseph’s brethren from the* land of plenty, with the 
corn in their sacks, and the money returned too, in their 
sacks’ mouths. No, no ! it will not do. “ Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked.*’ Reap lu/iat you have sown. If you 
sow the wind, do not complain if your harvest is the whirl- 
wind. If you sow to the Spirit, be content with a spiritual 
rew^ard — invisible — .wathin — “ more life and higher life.” 

11. Next, the two branches of the application of this 
principle. 

First : He that sowclh to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. I’herc are two kinds of life : one of tlie 
flesh — another of the spirit. Amidst the animal an<l selfish 
desires of our nature, there is a Voice wfliich clearly speaks 
of Duty : Right : Perfection. I'his is the Spirit of Deity in 
Man — it is the life of God in the soul. This is the evidence 
of our divine parentage. 

But there is a double temptation to live the Other life 
instead of this. First, the desires of our animal nature are 
^keener than those of our spiritual. The cry of Passion is 
louder than the calm voice cf Duty. Next,, the rew^ard in 
the case of our sensitive nature is given sooner. It takes 
less time to amass a fortune than to become heavenly- 
minded. It costs less to indulge an appetite than it docs 
to gain the peace of lulled passion. And hence, when men 
feel that for the spiritual blessing, the bread must be cast 
upon the waters which shall not be found until after many 
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days (scepticism whispers never ! ”), it is quite intelligible 
why they choose the visible and palpable, instead of the 
invisible advantage, and plan for an immediate harvest 
rather than a distant one. 

The other life is that of the flesh. The “ flesh ” includes 
all the desires of our unfenewed nature — the harmless as 
well as sinful. Any labour therefore, which is bounded by 
present wellbeing is soimtig to the flesh : whether it be the 
gratification of an immediate impulse, or the long-contrived 
plan reaching forward over many years. Sowing to the 
flesh includes therefore, 

I. Those who live in open riot. He sows to the flesh 
who pampers its unruly animal appetites. Do not think 
that I speak contemi)tuously of our animal nature, as if it 
were not human ‘and sacred. The lowest feelings of our 
nature become sublime by being made the instruments of 
our nobler emotions. Love, self-command, will elevate 
them all : and to ennoble and purify, not to crush them, is 
the long, slow work of Christian life. Christ, says St. Paul, 
is the Saviour of the Body. But if, instead of subduing 
these to the life of the spirit, a man gives to them the rein 
and even the spur, the result is not difficult to foresee. 
There are men who do this. They ^^make provision for 
the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” They whet the 
appetites by indulgence. They whip the jaded senses to 
their work. ^Whatever the constitutional bias may be, 
anger, intemperance, epicurism, indolence, desires, there are 
societies, conversations, scenes, which supply fuel for the 
flame, as well as opposite ones which cut off the . nutriment. 
To indulge in these, knowing the result, is to foster the 
desire which brings forth the sin that ends in death. This 
is ‘'sowing to the flesh.” 
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If there be one to whom these words which I have used, 
veiled in the proprieties due to delicate reserve, are not^ 
without meaning, from this sentence of God’s word let him 
learn his doom. He is looking forward to a harvest wherein 
he may reap the fruit of lus present anticipations. And he 
shall reap it He shall have his indulgence — he shall enjoy 
his guilty rapture — he shall have his unhallowed triumph : 
and the boon conii)anions of his pleasures shall award him 
the meed of their applause. He has sown the seed : and in 
fair requital he shall have his harvest. It is all fair. He 
shall enjoy. But tarry awhile : the law hath yet another hold 
upon him. This deep law of the whole universe goes 
further. He has sown to the flesh, and of the flesh he 
has reaped pleasure : he has sown to the flesh, and of the 
flesh he sliall rea}) corruption. That is in his case, the ruin 
of the soul. It is an awful thing to see a soul in ruins : like 
a temple which once was fair and noble, but now lies over- 
thrown, matted with ivy, weeds, and tangled briers, among 
which things noisome crawl and live. He shall reap the 
harvest of disappointment — the harvest of bitter, useless 
remorse. The crime of sense is avenged by sense, which 
wears by time. He shall have the worm that gnaws, and 
the fire that is not quenched. He shall reap the fruit of 
long indulged desires, which have become tyrannous at last, 
"►and constitute him his own tormentor. His harvest is a soul 
in flames, and the tongue that no drop can cool. Passions 
that burn, and appetites that crave, when the power of enjoy 
ment is gone. He has sowed to the flesh. “ God is not 
mocked.” The man reaps. 

2. There is a less gross way of sowing to the flesh. 
There are men of sagacity and judgment in the affairs of 
this life, whose penetration is almost intuitive in all things 
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where the step in question involves success or failure here, 
*They are those who are called in the parable the children of 
this world, wise in their generation. They moralize and 
speculate about eternity : but do not plan for it. There is 
no seed sown for an invisible harvest. If they think they 
have sown for such a harvest, they might test themselves by 
the question, What would they lose if there were to be no 
eternity? h'or the children of God, so far as earth is com 
cerned, ‘‘ If in this life only they have hope in Christ, then 
are they of all men most miserable.” But they — these 
sagacious, prudent men of this world — they have their 
reward. What have they ventured, given up, sacrificed, 
which is all lost for ever, if this world be all ? What have 
they buried like seed in the ground, lost for ever, if there be 
no eternity? 

Now tve do not say these men are absolutely wicked. 
We distinguish between their sowing to the flesh, and the 
sowing pf those j)rofligates last spoken of. All we say is, 
there is corruption ” written on their harvest. 1 1 w as for 
earth : and with earth it perishes. It may be the labour of 
the statesman, planning, like the Roman of old, the govern- 
ment and order of the kingdoms of the earth : or that of the 
astronomer, weighing suns, }>rescribing rules of return to 
comets, and dealing with things above earth in space, but 
unspiritual still : or that of the son of a humbler laborious-* 
ness, whose work is merely to provide for a family : or, 
lastly, the narrower range of the man of pleasure, whose 
chief care is where he shall spend the next season, in what 
metropolis, or which watering-place, or how best enjoy the 
next entertainment. 

All these are objects more or less hannless. But they 
end. The pyramid grumbles into dust at last. The mighty 
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empire of the eternal city breaks into fragments which dis- 
appear. The sowers for earth have their harvest here. 
Success in their schemes — quiet intellectual enjoyment — 
exemption from pain and loss — the fruits of worldly-wise 
saga('it>\ And that is all. “ When the breath goeth forth, 
they return to their dust, and all their thoughts perish.” 
The grave is not to them the gate of paradise, but simply 
the impressive mockery which the hand of death writes upon 
that body for which they lived, and widi which all is gone. 
They reap corruption," for all they have toiled for decays ! 

Ye that lead the life of respectable worldliness ! let these 
considerations arrest your indifiference to the gospel. You 
have sown for earth — Well. And then-— what ? Hear the 
gospel, Nvhich tells of a Saviour whose Sacrifice is the world’s 
life — whose death is the law of life : from whose resurrection 
streams a Spirit which can change carnal into spiritual men 
— whose w'hole existence, rellectingGod, was the utterance of 
the Divine truth and rule of heavenly life, the blessedness of 
giving To live so, and to believe so, is to sow to the Spirit. 

Lastly — Sowing to the Spirit. ‘Mte that soweth to the 
Spirit, shall of the S[)irit reap life everlasting.” 

What is meant by sowing to the Spirit here is plain. 
Let us not be weary in well-doing,” says thea])ostle directly 
after : “ for in due season we shall real) not.” 

Welldom^: not faith, but works of goodness, were the 
sowing that he spoke of. 

There is proclaimed here the rewardableness of works. 
So in many other passages : “ Abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.” Laying up a good foundation for the time 
to come,” was the reason alleged for charging rich men to 
be willing to give — and so all through. There is an irrever- 
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sible principle. The amount of harvest is proportioned to 
the seed sown exactly. There are degrees of glory. Th« 
man who gives out of his abundance has one blessing. She 
who gives the mite, all she had, even all her living, has 
another, quite different. The rectitude of this principle, and 
what it is, will be j)Iainer from the following considerations. 

1. The harvest is Life Eternal. But Eternal Life here 
does not simply mean a life that lasts for ever. Tliat is the 
destiny of the Soul:* all souls, bad as well as good. But the 
bad do not enter into this ‘‘Eternal life.” It is not simj^ly 
the duration, but the quality of the life which constitutes its 
character of Eternal. A spirit may live for ever, yet not 
enter into this. And a man may live but for five minutes 
the life of Divine benevolence, or desire for perfectness : in 
those five minutes he has entered into the life which is 
Eternal, never fluctuates, but is the same unalterably, for 
ever in the life of Ciod. This is the Reward. 

2. The reward is not arbitrary, but natural. God’s 
rewards and God’s punishments are all natural. Distinguish 
between arbitrary and natural. Death is an arbitrary jiunislv 
ment for forgery : it might be changed for transportation. 
It is not naturally connected. It depends upon the will of 
the law-maker. But trembling nerves are the direct and 
natural results of intemperance. They are in the order of 
nature the results of wrong-doing. The man reaps what he 
has sown. Similarly in rewards. If God gave riches in 
return for humbleness, that would be an arbitrary connection. 
He did give such a reward to Solomon. But when He gives 
Life Eternal, meaning by Life Eternal not duration of 
existence but heavenly quality of existence, as explained 
already, it is all natural. The seed sown in the ground 
contsuns in itself the future harvest The harvest is but the 
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development of the germ of life in the seed. A holy act 
strengthens the inward holiness. It is a seed of life growing 
into more life. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
reap.’’ He that sows much, thereby becomes more con- 
fonned to God than he was before — in heart and spirit. 
That is his reward and harvest. And just as among the 
apostles, there was one whose spirit, attuned to love, made 
him emphatically the disciple whom Jesus loved, so shall 
there be some who, by previous discipline of the Holy 
Ghost, shall have more of His mind, and understand more 
of His love, and drink deeper of His joy than others — They 
that have sowed bountifully. 

Every act done in Christ receives its exact and appro-, 
priatc reward. They that are meek shall inherit the earth. 
I'hey that arc pure shall see God. They that suffer shall 
reign with Him. They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever. They that receive a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man — ^that is, 
because he is a righteous man — shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward. Even the cup of cold water, given in the 
name of Christ, shall not lose its reward. 

It will be therefore seen at once, Reward is not the 
result of merit. It is in the order of grace, the natural 
consequence of well-doing. It is life becoming more life. 
It is the soul developing itself. It is the Holy Spirit of God 
in man, making itself more felt, and mingling more and 
more with his soul, felt more consciously with an ever- 
increasing heaven. You reap what you sow — ^not something 
else — but that. An act of love makes the soul more loving. 
A deed of humbleness deepens humbleness. The thing 
reaped is the very thing sown, multiplied a hundredfold* 
You have sown a seed of life— you reap Life everlasting. 
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Preached Dcceniher 31, 1849, 

THE LONELINESS OE CHRIST. 

“ Jesu'i answered them, Do ye now believe ? Ilehokl, the houf 
conieth, yea is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man t(j his 
own, and shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the 
lather is with me,”— John xvl. 31, 32. 

T HE2RE are two kinds of solitude : the first consisting 
of insulation in space, the other of isolation of the spirit. 
The first is simply separation by distance. When we are 
seen, touched, heard by none, we are said to be alone. And 
all hearts respond to the truth of that saying, This is not 
solitude : for symj^athy can people our solitude with a crowd. 
The fisherman on the ocean alone at night is not alone 
when he remembers the earnest longings which are arising 
up to heaven at home for his safety — The traveller is not 
alone when the faces which will greet him on his arrival 
seem to beam upon him as he trudges on — The solitary 
student is not alone when he feels that human hearts will 
respond to the truths which he is preparing to address to 
them. 

The other is loneliness of soul. There are times w'heu 
hands touch ours, but only send an icy chill of unsympa- 
thising indifference to the heart : when eyes gaze into purs. 
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but with a glazed look which cannot read into the bottom 
of our souls : when words i)ass from our lips, but only come 
back as an echo reverberated without reply through a dreary 
solitude : when the multitude throng and press us, and we 
cannot s;.iy, as Christ said, Somebody hath touched me i” 
for the contact has been not between soul and soul, but only 
between form and form. 

And there are two kinds of men who feel this last 
solitude in different ways. The first are the men of self- 
reliance : self-dependent : who ask no counsel, and crave no 
sympathy: who act and resolve alone — who can go sternly 
through duty, and scarcely shrink let what will be cmshed 
in them. Such men command respect : for whoever respects 
himself, constrains the reverence of others. They are 
invaluable in all those professions of life in which sensitive 
feeling would be a superfluity ; they make iron commanders : 
surgeons who do not shrink ; and statesmen who do not flinch 
from their purpose for the dread of unpopularity. But mere 
self-dependence is weakness ; and the conflict is terrible 
when a human sense of weakness is felt by such men. 

Jacob was alone when he slept in his way to Padan 
Aram, the first night that he was away from his father’s roof, 
with the world before him, and all the old associations 
broken up : and Elijah was alone in the wilderness when 
the court had deserted him, and he said, “ They have 
digged down Thine altars, and slain I1iy prophets with the 
sword : and I, even I, only am left, and they seek my life to 
take it away.” But the loneliness of the tender Jacob was 
very different from that of the stem Elijah. To Jacob the 
s)nnpathy he yearned for was realized in the form of a simple 
dream. A ladder raised from earth to heaven figured the 
possibility of communion between the spirit of man and the 
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Spirit of God. In Elijah’s case, the storm, and the earth- 
quake, and the fire, did their convulsing work in the soul, 
before a still, small voice told him that he was not alone. 
In such a spirit the sense of weakness comes with a burst of 
agony, and the dreadful conviction of being alone manifests 
itself with a rending of the heart of rock. It is only so that 
such souls can be taught that the Father is with them, and 
that they are not alone. 

'Phere is another class of men who live in sympathy. 
These are affectionate minds wliich tremble at the thought 
of being alone : not from want of courage, nor from weakness 
of intellect comes their dependence upon others, but from 
tile intensity of their affections. It is the trembling spirit of 
Humanity in them. They want not aid, nor even counte- 
nance : but only sympathy. And the trial comes to them 
not in the shape of fierce struggle, but of chill and utter 
loneliness, when they are called upon to perform a duty 
on which the world looks coldly, or to embrace a truth 
which has not found lodgment yet in the breasts of others. 

It is to this latter and not to the former class that we 
must look if we would understand the spirit in which the 
words of the text w^ere pronounced. The deep Humanity of 
the Soul of Christ was gifted with those finer sensibilities of 
affectionate nature which stand in need of sympathy. He 
not only gave sympathy, but w'anted it too, from others. He 
who selected the gentle John to be his friend — who found 
solace in female sympathy, attended by the women who 
ministered to him out of their substance — who in the Trial 
hour could not bear even to pray without the human 
presence, which is the pledge and reminder, of God’s 
presence, had nothing in Him of the hard, merely self- 
dependent character. Even this verse testifies to the sailtic 
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fiict A stern spirit never could have said, “ I am not 
alone : the Father is with Me” — never would have felt 
the loneliness which needed the balancing truth. These 
words tell of a struggle : an inward reasoning : a difficulty 
^nd a reply : a sense of solitude — I shall be alone and 
an immediate correction of that, ^‘not alone — the Father is 
with Me.” 

Tliere is no thought connected with the Life of Christ 
more touching, none that seems so peculiarly to characterise 
His spirit, than the solitariness in which He lived. Those 
who understood Him best only half understood Him. Those 
who knew Him best scarcely could be said to know Him. 
On this occasion the disciples thought — Now' we do under- 
stand- — now we believe. The lonely spirit answered, Do 
-ye now believe ? Behold the hour cometh that ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave Me alone.” 

Very impressive is that trait in His history. He was in 
this world alone. 

I. First then, we meditate on the Loneliness of Christ. 

II. On the temper of His solitude. 

I. The Loneliness of Christ was caused by the Divine 
elevation of His character. His infinite superiority severed 
Him from sympathy — His exquisite affectionateness made 
that want of sympathy a keen trial. 

There is a second-rate greatness which the wwld can 
comprehend. If we take two who are brought into direct 
contrast by Christ Himself, the one the type of human, 
the other that of Divine excellence, the Son of Man and 
John the Baptist, this becomes clearly manifest. John’s life 
had a certain rude, rugged goodness, on which w^is written, 
in characters which required no magnifying-glass to read, 
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Spiritual excellence. The world on the whole accepted 
him. Pharisees and Sadducees went to his baptism. The 
people idolized him as a prophet ; and if he had not chanced 
to cross the path of a weak prince and a revengeful woman, 
we can see no reason why John might not have finished 
his course with joy, recognised as irreproachable. If we 
inquire wliy it was that the world accepted John and 
rejected Christ, one reply appears to be that the life of the 
one was finitely simple and one-sidedj that of the Other 
divinely complex. 

In physical nature, the naturalist finds no difficulty in 
comprehending the simi)le structure of the lowest organiza* 
tions of animal life, where one uniform texture, and one 
organ performing the office of brain and heart and lungs, 
at once, leave little to perplex. But when he comes to study 
the complex anatomy of man, he has the labour of a lifetime 
before him. It is not difficult to master the constitution of 
a single country; but when you try to understand the 
universe, you find infinite appearances of contradiction : 
law opposed bylaw : motion balanced by motion : happiness 
blended with misery : and the power to elicit a divine order 
and unity out of this complex variety is given to only a few 
of the gifted of the race. That which the structure of man 
is to the structure of the limpet : that which the universe is 
to a single country, the complex and boundless soul of 
Christ was to the souls of other men. 

Therefore, to the superficial observer, His life was a mass 
of inconsistencies and contradictions. All thought them- 
selves qualified to point out the discrepancies. The 
Pharisees could not comprehend how a holy Teacher could 
eat with publicans and sinners. His own brethren could 
not reconcile His assumption of a public office with the 
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privacy which He aimed at keeping. ‘‘ If thou doest these 
things, show thyself to the world.” Some thought He was 
“ a good man,” — others said, “ Nay — but He deceiveth the 
people.” And hence it was that He lived to see all that 
acceptance which had marked the earlier stage of His 
career, as for instance at Capernaum, melt away. First the 
Pharisees took the alarm : then the Sadducees : then the 
political party of the Herodians : then the people. That 
Was the most terrible of all : for the enmity of the upper 
classes is impotent; but when that cry of brute force is 
stirred from the deeps of society, as deaf to the voice of 
reason as the ocean in its strength churned into raving foam 
by the winds, the heart of mere earthly oak quails before 
that. The apostles, at all events, did quail. One denied ; 
another betrayed : all deserted. They were scattered, 
each to his own : ” and the 'rruth Himself was left alone in 
Pilate’s judgment-hall. 

Now learn from this a very important distinction. To 
feel solitary is no uncommon thing. To complain of being 
alone, without sympathy and misunderstood, is general 
enough. In every place, in many a family, these victims of 
diseased sensibility are to be found, and they might find a 
weakening satisfaction in observing a parallel between their 
own feelings and those of Jesus. But before that parallel is 
churned, be very sure that it is, as in His case, the elevation 
of your character which severs you from your species. The 
world has small sympathy for Divine goodness : but it also 
has little for a great many other qualities which are disagree- 
able to it. You meet with no response — you are passed by 
— ^find yourself unpopular — meet with little communion. — - 
Well? Is that because you are above the world, nobler, 
devising and executing grand plans which they cannot com- 
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prebend: vindicating the wronged, proclaiming and liv^ig 
on great principles : offending it by the saintliness of your 
I)urity, and the unworldliness of your aspirations? Then 
yours is the loneliness of Christ. Or is it tliat you are 
wrapped up in self — cold, disobliging, sentimental, indifferent 
about the welfare of others, and very much astonished that 
they are not deeply interested in you ? You must not use 
these words of Christ. They have nothing to do with you. 

Let us look at one or two of the occasions on which this 
loneliness was felt 

The first time was when He was but twelve years old, 
when His parents found Him in the temple, hearing the 
doctors and asking them questions. High thoughts were in 
the Child’s soul : expanding views of life : larger views of 
duty and His own destiny. 

There is a moment in every true life — to some it comes 
very early — when the old routine of duty is not large enough 
— when the parental roof seems too low, because the Infinite 
above is arching over the soul — when the old formulas, in 
creeds, catcciiisms, and articles, seem to be narrow, and they 
must either be thrown aside, or else transformed into living 
and breathing realities — when the earthly father’s authority 
is being superseded by the claims of a Father in heaven. 

That is a lonely, lonely moment, when the young soul 
first feels God — when this earth is recognised as an “ awfgj,^ 
place, yea, the very gate of heaven.” When the dream 
ladder is seen planted against the skies, and we wake, and , 
the dream haunts us as a sublime reality. 

You may detect the approach of that moment in the 
young man or the young woman by the awakened spirit of 
inquiry: by a certain restlessness of look, and an eager 
earnestness of tone ; by the devouring study of all kinds of 
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books : by the waning of your own influence, while the 
inquirer is asking the truth of the Doctors and Teachers in 
the vast Temple of tlie world : by a certain opinionativeness, 
which is austere and disagreeable enough : but the austerest 
moment of the fruit’s taste is that in w'hich it is passing from 
greenness into ripeness. If you wait in patience, the sour 
will become sweet. Rightly looked at, that opinionativeness 
is more truly anguish : the fearful solitude of feeling the 
insecurity of all that is human ; the discovery that life is real, 
and many forms of social and religious existence hollow. 
The old moorings are torn away, and the soul is drifting, 
drifting, drifting, very often without compass, except the 
guidance of an unseen hand, into the vast infinite of God. 
Then come the lonely words, and no wonder, ‘‘ How is it 
that ye sought me ? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ? ” 

2. That solitude was felt by Christ in trial. In the 
desert, in Pilate’s judgment-hall, in the garden, He was. 
alone — and alone must every son of man meet his trial-hour. 
The individuality of the soul necessitates that. Each man 
is a new soul in this world : untried, with a boundless Pos- 
sible before him. No one can predict what he may become,, 
prescribe his duties, or mark out his obligations. Each 
man’s own nature has its own peculiar rules : and he must 
t^ke up his life-plan alone, and persevere in it in a perfect 
privacy with which no stranger intermeddleth. Each man’s- 
temptations are made up of a host of peculiarities, internal, 
and external, which no other mind can measure. You are 
tried alone — alone you pass into the desert — alone you must 
bear and conquer in the Agony — alone you must be sifted 
by the world. There are moments known only to a man’s* 
own sel^ when he sits by the poisoned springs of existenccr 
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“ yearning for a morrow which shall free him from the strife*** 
And there are trials more terrible than that. Not when 
vicious inclinations are opposed to holy, but when virtue 
conflicts with virtue, is the real rending of the soul in twain* 
A temptation, in which the lower nature struggles for 
mastery, can be met by the whole united force of the spirit. 
But it is when obedience to a heavenly Father can be only 
paid by disobedience to an earthly one : or fidelity to duty 
can be only kept by infidelity to some entangling engage- 
ment : or the straight i)ath must be taken over the misery of 
others : or the counsel of the affectionate friend must be 
met with a “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” — Oh ! it is then, 
when human advice is unavailable, tliat the soul feels what it 
is to be alone. 

Once more — the Redeemer’s soul was alone in dying* 
The hour had come — they were all gone, and He was, as 
He predicted, left alone. All that is human drops from us 
in that hour. Human faces flit and fade, and the sounds of 
the world become confused. “ I shall die alone ” — yes, and 
alone you live. The philosopher tells us that no atom in 
creation touches another atom — they only approach within a 
certain distance \ then the attraction ceases, and an in- 
visible something repels — they only seem to touch. No soul 
touches another soul except at one or two points ; and those 
chiefly external, — a fearful and a lonely thought ; but one 
the truest of life. Death only realizes that which has been the 
fact all along. In the central deeps of our being we are alone. 

II, The spirit or temper of that solitude. 

I. Observe its grandeur. I am alone, yet not alone, 
There is a feeble and sentimental way in which we speak of 
the Man of sorrows. We turn to the cross, and the agony, 
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and the loneliness, to touch the softer feelings, to arouse 
compassion. You degrade that loneliness by your compas- 
sion. Compassion ! compassion for Him ! Adore if you 
will — respect and reverence that sublime solitariness with 
which none but the Father was —but no pity : let it draw out 
the firmer and manlier graces of the soul. Even tender 
sympathy seems out of place. 

For even in human things, the strength that is in a man 
can be only learnt when he is thrown upon his own resources 
and left alone. What a man can do in conjunction with 
others does not test the man. Tell us what he can do alone. 
It is one thing to defend the truth when you know that your 
audience are already prepossessed, and that every argument 
will meet a willing response : and it is another thing to hold 
the truth when truth must be supported, if at all, alone — met 
by cold looks and unsympathizing suspicion. It is one thing 
to rush on to danger with the shouts and the sympathy of 
numbers: it is another thing when the lonely chieftain of the 
sinking ship sees the last boatful disengage itself, and folds 
his arms to go down into the majesty of darkness, crushed, 
but not subdued. 

Such and greater far was the strength and majesty of the 
Saviour’s solitariness. It was not the trial of the lonely 
/lermit. There is a certain gentle and pleasing melancholy 
in the life which is lived alone. But there are the forms of 
nature to speak to him, and he has not the positive opposi- 
tion of mankind if he has the absence of actual sympathy. 

. It is a solemn thing doubtless, to be apart from men, and to 
feel eternity rushing by like an arrowy river. But the 
solitude of Christ was the solitude of a crowd. In that 
single Human bosom dwelt the Thought which was to be 
the germ of the world’s life : a thought unshared, misunder- 
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stood, or rejected. Can you not feel the grandeur of those 
words, when the Man reposing on His solitary strength, feh 
the last shadow of perfect isolation pass across His soul : 

My God, my God, why hast 7%ou forsaken me ?” 

Next, learn from these words self-reliance. ‘‘Ye shall 
leave me alone.” Alone then the Son of man was content 
to be. He threw Himself on His own solitary thought: did 
not go down to meet the world ; but waited, though it 
might be for ages, till the world should come round to Him. 
He appealed to the Future, did not aim at seeming con- 
sistent : left His contradictions unexplained : “ I came from 
the Father, I leave the world, and go to the h’ather.” “ Now,” 
said they, “thou speakest no proverb:” that is, enigma. 
But many a hard and enigmatical saying before He had 
spoken, and He left them all. A thread runs through all 
true acts, stringing them together into one harmonious 
chain : but it is not for the Son of God to be anxious to prove 
their consistency with each other. 

This is self-reliance — to repose calmly on the thought' 
which is deepest in our bosoms, and be unmoved if the 
world will not accept it yet. To live on your own convictions 
against the world, is to overcome the world — to believe that 
what is truest in you is true for all : to abide by that, and 
not be over-anxious to be heard or understood, or sympa- 
thised with, certain that at last all must acknowledge the 
same, and that while you stand firm, the world will come 
round to you : that is independence. It is not difficult to 
get away into retirement, and there live upon your owtt 
convictions : nor is it difficult to mix with men, and follow 
their convictions : but to enter into the world, and there liVe 
out fimrly and fearlessly according to your own conscien<?e, 
that b Christian greatness. 
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There is a cowardice in this age which is not Christian. 
We shrink from the consequences of truth. We look round 
and cling dependently. We ask what men will think — ^what 
others will say — whether they will not stare in astonishment. 
Perhaps they will ; but he who is calculating that, will 
accomplish nothing in this life. The Father — the Father 
who is with us and in us — what does He think? God’s 
work cannot be done without a spirit of independence. A 
man is got some way in the Christian life when he has 
learned to say humbly and yet majestically, “ I dare to be 
alone.” 

I^astly, — remark the humility of this loneliness. Had 
the Son of man simply said, I can be alone, He would have 
said no more than any proud, self-relying man can say. 
But when He added, because the father is with me,” that 
independence assumed another character, and self-reliance 
became only another form of reliance upon God, Distin- 
guish between genuine and spurious humility. There is a 
false humility which says, “ It is ray own poor thought, and 
I must not trust it. I must distrust my own reason and 
judgment, because they are my own. I must not accept 
the dictates of my own conscience, for it is not my own, and 
is not trust in self the great fault of our fallen nature ? ” 

Very well. Now remember something else. There is a 
Spirit which beareth witness with our spirits — there is a God 
who “is not far from anyone of us” — there is a “ Ligfe 
which lighteth every man which cometh into the world.” 
Do not be unnaturally humble. The thought of your mind 
perchance is the Thought of God. To refuse to follow that 
may be to disown God. To take the judgment and con^ 
science of other men to live by, — where is the humility of 
that? From whence did their conscience and judgment 
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come ? Was the fountain from which they drew exhausted 
for you ? If they refuse like you to rely on their own con- 
science, and you rely upon it, how are you sure that it is 
more the Mind of God, than your own which you have 
refused to hear ? 

. Look at it in another way. The charm of the words of 
great men, those grand sayings which are recognised as true 
as soon as heard, is this, that you recognise them as wisdom 
which has passed across your own mind. You feel that they 
are your own thoughts come back to you, else you would not 
at once admit them : All that floated across me before, 
only I could not say it, and did not feel confident enough 
to assert it: or had not conviction enough to put it into 
words.” Yes, God spoke to you what lie did to them: 
only they believed it, said it, trusted the Word within them, 
and you did not. Be sure that often when you say, it is 
only my own jioor thought, and I am alone,” — the real 
correcting thought is this, ‘Lalone, but the Father is with 
me,” — therefore I can live that lonely conviction. 

There is no danger in this, whatever timid minds may 
think — no danger of mistake, if the character be a tme one. 
For we are not left in uncertainty in this matter. It is 
given to us to know our base from our noble hours: to 
distinguish between the voice which is from above, and that 
which speaks from below, out of the abyss of our animal and * 
selfish nature. Samuel could distinguish between th^ impulse, 
quite a human one, which would have made him select 
Eliab out of Jesse’s sons, and the deeper judgment by which 
“ the Lord said, Look not on his countenance, nor on the 
height of his stature, for I have refused him.” Doubtless 
deep truth of character is required for this : for the whisper- 
ing voices get mixed together, and we dare noj abide by 
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our own thoughts, because we think them our own, and 
not God's : and this because we only now and then 
endeavour to know in earnest. It is only given to the 
habitually true to know the difference. He knew it, 
because all His blessed life long He could say, “ My 
judgment is just, because I seek not my own will, but the 
will of Him winch sent me.” 

The practical result and inference of all this is a very 
simple, but a very deep one the deepest of existence. Let 
life be a life of faitli. Do not go timorously about, inquiring 
what others think, what others believe, and what others say. 
It seems the easiest, it is the most difficult thing in life, to 
do this — believe in (iod. God is near you. Throw your- 
self fearlessly upon Him. Trembling mortal, there is an 
unknowm might within your soul which will wake when you 
command it. The day may come when all that is human, 
man and wxnnan, will fall off from you, as tliey did from 
Him. Let His strength be yours. Be independent of them 
all now. 'rhe Father is with you. Look to Him, and Het 
will save you. 



XVI. 

Preached October 20, 1850. 

THE NEW COMMANDMEN'r OF LOVE TO 
ONE ANOTHER. 

"A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as 
I liave loved you, that ye also love one another.” — ^John xiii. 34. 

T hese words derive impressiveness from having been 
spoken immediately before the last Supper, and on the 
eve of the great Sacrifice : the commandment of love issued 
a[)propriately at the time of the Feast of Love, and not long 
before the great Act of Love. For the love of Christ 
no fine saying : it cost Him His life to say these words with 
meaning, “ As 1 have loved you.” 

There is a difficulty in the attempt to grasp the meaning 
of this command, arising from the fact that words change 
their meaning. Our Lord affixed a new significance to the 
word Love : it had been in use of course before, but tljp. 
new sense in which He used it made it a new word. 

His law is not adequately represented by the word Love: 
because love is, by conventional usage, appropriated to one 
species of human affection, which, in the commoner men, 
is the most selfish of all our feelings : and in the best is too 
exclusive and individual to represent that Charity which is 
universal. x 
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Nor is Charity a perfect symbol of His meaning; fot 
charity by use is identified with another form of love which 
is but a portion of it, almsgiving ; and too saturated with 
that meaning to be entirely disengaged from it, even when 
we use it most accurately. 

Benevolence or Philanthropy, in derivation, come nearer 
to the idea : but yet you feel at once that these words fall 
short ; tliey are too tame and cold ; too merely passive, as 
states of feeling rather than forms of life. 

We have no sufficient word. I'hei;: is therefore no help • 
for it, but ])atiently to strive to master the meaning of this 
mighty word liOve, in tlie only light that is left us, the light 
of the Saviour’s life : “ As I have loved you : ” that alone 
expounds it. We will disi)Ossess our minds of all precon- 
ceived notions ; remove all low associations, all partial arid 
conventional ones. If we would understand this law, it 
must be ever a new ” commandment, ever receiving fresh 
’ light and meaning from His life. 

Take, I. The novelty of the law — “That ye love one ' 
another.” 

II. The Spirit or measure of it — “ As I have loved you.” 

I. Its novelty. A “ new commandment : ” yet that law 
was old. See i John ii. 7, 8. It was new as a historical fact. 
We talk of the apostolic mission as a matter of course ; we 
say that the apostles were ordered to go and plant churches, 
and so we dismiss the great fact. But we forget that the 
command was rather the result of a spirit working from 
within, than of an injunction working from without. That 
spirit was Ix)ve. 

And when that new spirit was in the world, see how 
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straightway it created a new thing. Men before that had 
travelled into foreign countries : the naturalist to collect 
specimens: the historian to accumulate facts : the philosopher 
to hive up wisdom, or else he had stayed in his cell or grove 
to paint beautiful pictures of love. But the spectacle of an 
Apostle Paul crossing oceans not to conquer kingdoms, not 
to hive up knowledge, but to impart life : not to accumulate 
stores for self, but to give, and to spend himself — was new 
in the history of the world. The celestial fire had touched 
the hearts of men, and their hearts flamed : and it caught, 
and spread, and would not stop. On they went, that 
glorious band of brothers, in their strange enterprise, over 
oceans, and through forests, penetrating into the dungeon, 
and to the throne — to the hut of the savage feeding on 
human flesh, and to the shore lined with the skin-clad 
inhabitants of tliese far Isles of Britain. Read the account 
given by Tertullian of the marvellous rapidity with which 
“the Christians increased, and you are reminded of one of* 
those vast armies of ants which moves across a country in 
irresistible myriads, drowned by thousands in rivers, cut off 
by fire, consumed by man and beast, and yet fresh hordes 
succeeding interminably to supply their place. 

A new voice was heard : a new yearning upon earth ; 
man pining at being severed from his brother, and longing 
to burst the false distinctions which had kept the best hearts 
from each other so long — an infant cry of life — the cry of 
the young Church of God. And all this from Judea— .the 
narrowest, most bigoted, most intolerant nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Now I say that this was historically a new thing, 

2. It was new in extent. It was in literal words, an 
014 Commandment given before both to Jew ^nd Qeptile. 
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To the Jew as for instance, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy ncighbout 
as thysdf : I am the Lord.” To the Gentile, in the recog- 
nition which was so often made of the beauty of the law in 
its partial application, as in the case of friendship, patriotism, 
domestic attachment, and so on. 

But the difference lay in the extent in which these words 
“one another” were understood. By them, or rather by 
“ neighbour,” the Jew meant his countrymen ; and narrowed 
that down again to his friends among his countrymen — so 
that the well-known Rabbinical gloss upon these words, 
current in the days of Christ, was, “Thou Shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy.” And what the Gentile 
understood by the extent of the law of love, we may leam 
from the well-known words of their best and wisest, who 
thanked heaven that he was born a man, and not a brute — 
a Greek, and not a barbarian : as if to be a barbarian were 
identical with being a brute. 

Now listen to Christ’s exposition of the word neighbour 
“Ye have heard that it was said, I'hou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you. Love your 
enemies.” And he went further, — As a specimen of a 
neighbour he specially selected one of that nation whom, 
as a theologian and a i)atriot, every Jew liad been taught 
to hate. And just as the application of electricity to the 
* innumerable wants of human life and to new ends, is 
reckoned a new discovery and invention of modern 
times (though the fact has been familiar for ages to the 
Indian child in the forest of the far west, and applied 
by him for ages to his childish sports), so the exten- 
sion of this grand principle of Love to all the possible 
cases of life, and to all possible persons — even though 
the principle was known and applied Jong before, in 
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love to friends, country, and relations — is truly and pro-’ 
perly “a new commandment,” a discovery, a gospel, a 
revelation. 

3. It was new in being made the central principle of a 
system. Never had obedience before been trusted to a prin- 
ciple: it had always been hedged round by a law. The 
religion of Christ is not a law, but a Spirit— not a creed, but 
a Life. To the one motive of Love, God has entrusted the 
whole work of winning the souls of Ills redeemed. The 
heart of man was made for love : pants and pines for it ; — 
oply in the love of Christ, and not in restrictions, can his 
soul expand. Now it was reserved for One to pierce, with 
the glance of intuition, down into the springs of human 
action, and to proclaim the simplicity of its machinery. 
** Love,” said the apostle after Him — “ Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 

We are told that in the new commandment the old 
perishes : that under the law of love, man is free from the 
law of works. Let us see how. 

Take any commandment — for example the sixth, the 
seventh, the eighth. I may abstain from murder and theft, 
deterred by law : because law has annexed to them certain 
penalties. But I may also rise into the spirit of Charity : 
then I am free from the law, the law was not made for 
a righteous man : the law no more binds or restrains me, 
now that I love my neighbour, than the dyke built to, keep, 
ixK the sea at high tide, restrains it when that sea has sunk to 
Ipw watermark. 

Or the seventh. You may keep that law from dread of 
discovery — or you may learn a higher Love : and then you 
atnnot injure a human soul ; you cannot degra.de a human, 
spirit Charity has made the old commandment superfluous 
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£b tJie stmng language of St. John, you ajirtmt sin because 
you are bom of God. 

It was the proclamation of this, the great living principle 
of human obedience, not with the pedantry of a philosopher, 
•nor the exaggeration of an orator, but in the simple reality 
pf life, which made this commandment of Christ a new 
commandment 

II, The spirit or measure of the law,--^“^^J I have loved 
you.” 

Broadly, the love of Christ was the spirit of giving all He 
had to give. “ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” Christ’s love was not 
a sentiment ; it was a self-giving. To that His adversaries 
bore testimony : — He saved others ; himself He cannot 
save.” Often as we have read these words, did it ever 
strike us, and if not, does it not bring a flash of surprise 
when we perceive it, that these words, meant as taunt, 
were really the noblest panegyric, a testimony higher and 
more adequate fiir than even that of the centurion ? “ He 

saved others ; Himself He cannot save.” The first clause 
contained the answer to the second — ‘‘ Himself He cannot 
save ! ” How could He, having saved others ? How cap 
any keep what he gives ? How can any live for self, when 
%he is living for others ? Unconsciously, those enemies wer^ 
enunciating the very principle of Christianity, the grand law 
of all existence, that only by losing self you can save others !^ 
that only by giving life you can bless. Love gives itself. The 
mother spends herself in giving life to her child ; the soldier 
dies for his country ; nay, even the artist produces nothing 
destined for immortality, nothing that will live^ except so far gs 
hfhag forgoltenhiiiiself^^ and merged his very being in his worlc^ 
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** He saved Others ; Himself He cannot save.” That was 
the love of Christ. Now to descend to particulars. 

That spirit of self-giving manifests itself in the shape of 
considerate kindliness. Take three cases : — First, that in 
which He fed the people with bread. “ I have compassion * 
on the multitude, because they continue with me now three 
days, and have nothing to cat.” There was a tenderness 
which, not absorbed in His own great designs, considered a 
number of small particulars of their state, imagined, provided, ‘ 
and this for the satisfaction of the lowest wants. Again to 
the disciples : Come ye yourselves ai)art into a desert 
place, and rest awhile.” He would not overwork them in 
the sUblimest service. He did not grudge froni duty theit 
interval of relaxation ; He even tenderly enforced ft. Lastly, 
His dying words : ‘‘ Behold thy mother ! Woman, behold 
thy son ! ” Short sentences. He was too exhausted to say 
more. But in that hour of death-torture, He could think of 
her desolate state when he was gone, and with delicate, 
thoughtful attention provide for her well-being. 

There are people who would do great acts ; but because 
they wait for great opportunities, life passes, and the acts of 
love are not done at all Observe, this considerateness of 
Christ was shown in little things. And such are the parts 
of human life. Opportunities for doing greatly seldom occur 
-—life is made up of infinitesimals. If you compute the sum • 
of happiness in any given day, you will find that it was com- 
posed of small attentions, kind looks, which made the heart 
swell, and stirred into health that sour, rancid film of misan- 
thropy which is apt to coagulate on the stream of our inward 
life, as surely as we live in heart apart from our fellow- 
creatures. 

Doubtless, the memory of each one of us will furnish 
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him with the picture of some member of a family whose 
very presence seemed to shed happiness : A daughter, pe^ 
haps, who$e light step even in the distance irradiated every 
one’s countenance. What was the secret of such an one’s 
power ? what had she done ? Absolutely nothing ; but 
radiant smiles, beaming good humour, the tact of divining 
what every one felt, and eveiy one wanted, told that she had 
got out of self and learned to think for others ; so that at 
one time it showed itself in deprecating the quarrel, which 
lowering brows and raised tones already showed to be 
impending, by sweet words ; at another, by smoothing an 
invalid’s pillow ; at another, by soothing a sobbing child ; 
at another, by humouring and softening a father who had 
returned weary and ill-tempered from the irritating cares of 
business. None but she saw those things. None but a 
loving heart tvuh/ see them. That was the secret of her 
heavenly power. 

Call you those things homely trifles, too homely for a 
sermon ? By reference to the character of Christ, they rise 
into something quite sublime. For /ha/ is loving as He 
loved. And remark, too, these trifles prepared for larger 
deeds. The one who will be found in trial capable of great 
acts of love, is ever the one who is always doing considerate 
small ones. The Soul which poured itself out to death upon 
•the cross for the human race, was the Spirit of Him who 
thought of the wants of the people, contrived for the rest of 
the disciples, and was thoughtful for a mother. 

Once again, — It was a love never foiled by the unworthi- 
ness of those on whom it had been once bestowed. It was 
a love which faults, desertion, denial, unfaithfulness, could 
not chill, even though they wrung His heart. He had chosen; 
. and He trusted. Even in ordinary manhood, that is a finely* 

VOL. I 16 
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tempered heart, one of no ordinary mould, which can say, 
It ever was my way, and shall be still, when I do trust a 
man to trust him wholly.” 

And yet there was everything to shake His trust in 
Humanity. The Pharisees called Him Hood Master, and 
were circumventing Him all the while. The people shouted 
hosannas, and three days afterwards were shrieking for His 
blood. One disciple who had dipped in the same dish, and 
been trusted with His inmost counsels, deceived and betrayed 
Him ; another was ashamed of Him ; three fell asleep while 
He was preparing for death ; all forsook Him. Yet nothing 
is more surprising than that unshaken, T had well-nigh said 
obstinate^ trust with which He clung to His hopes of our 
Nature, and believed in the face of demonstration. 

As we mix in .life there comes, especially to sensitive 
natures, a temptation to distrust. In young life we throw 
ourselves with unbounded and glorious confidence on such 
as we think well of —an error soon corrected : for we soon 
find out — too soon — that men and women are not what 
they seem. Then comes disappointment ; and* the danger 
is a reaction of desolating and universal mistrust. For if we 
look on the doings of man with a merely worldly eye, and 
pierce below the surface of character, we are apt to feel 
bitter scorn and disgust for our fellow-creatures. We have 
lived to see human hollowness : the ashes of the Dead Sea' 
shore \ the falseness of what seemed so fair ; the mouldering 
beneath the whited sepulchre: and no wonder if we are 
tempted to think “ friendship all a cheat — smiles hypocrisy 
— words deceit ; ” and they who are what iff called knowing 
in life contract by degrees, as the result of their experience, 
a hollow distrust of men, and learn to sneer at apparently 
good motives. That demoniacal sneer which we have sea!i» 
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fty perhaps felt, curling the lip at times, Doth Job serve 
God for nought ? ” 

The only preservation from this withering of the heart is 
Love. Love is its own perennial fount of strength. The 
Strength of affection is a proof not of the worthiness of the 
object, but of the largeness of the soul which loves. Love 
descends, not ascends. The might of a river depends not 
on the quality of the soil through which it ])asses, but on the 
inexhaustibleness and depth of the spring from which it 
proceeds. The greater mind cleaves to the smaller with 
more force than the other to it. A parent loves the child 
more than the child the parent ; and partly because the 
parent’s heart is larger, not because the child is worthier. 
The Saviour loved His disciples infinitely more than 
His disciples loved Him, because His heart was infinitely 
larger. Love trusts on — ever hopes and expects better 
things, and this, a trust springing from itself and out of its 
own deeps alone. 

And more than this. It is this trusting love that makes 
men what they are trusted to be, so realizing itself. Would 
you make men tf'mhvorthy 7 Trust them. Would you 
make them true ? Believe them. This was the real force 
of that sublime battle-cry which no Englishman hears without 
emotion. When the crews of the fleet of Britain knew that 
' they were expected to do their duty, they did their duty. 
They felt in that spirit-stirring sentence that they were 
trusted : and the simultaneous cheer that rose from every 
ship was a forerunner of victory — the battle was half-won 
already. They went to serve a country which expected from 
them great things: and they did great things. Those 
^pregnant words raised an enthusiasm for the chieftain who 
had thrown himself upon his men in trust, which a double 
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line of hostile ships could not appal, nor decks drenched 5a 
blood extinguish. 

And it is on this principle that Christ wins the hearts of 
His redeemed. He trusted the doubting 'Fhomas ; and 
Thomas arose with a faith worthy “of liis Lord and hfs 
God.’* He would not suffer even the lie of Peter to shake 
His conviction that Peter might love him yet ; and Peter 
answered nobly to that sublime forgiveness. His last prayer 
was in extenuation and hope for the Race who had rejected 
Him — and the kingdoms of the world are become His own. 
He has loved us, Ciod knows why — I do not — and we, all 
unworthy though we be, respond faintly to that love, and 
try to be what He would have us. 

'Pherefore come what may, hold fist to love. Though 
men should rend your heart, let them not embitter or harden 
it. We win by tenderness : we conquer by forgiveness. Oh, 
strive to enter into something of that large celestial Charity 
which is meek, enduring, unretaliating, and which even the 
overbearing world cannot withstand for ever. Learn the 
new commandment of the Son of God. Not to love merely, 
but to love as He loved. Go forth in this s])irit to your life- 
duties : go forth, children of the Cross, to carry everything 
before you, and win victories for God by the conquering' 
powder of a love like His. 



XVII. 

Preached June 15, 1851. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH TO MEN OF 
WEALTH* 

** And Nabal answered David's servants, and said, Who is David? 
and who is the s(»n of Jesse ? There be many servants now-a-days that 
break away every man from liis master. Shall T, then, take my bread 
and my water, and my ilesh that 1 have killetl for my shearers, and give 
it unto men whom I know not whence lliey be?”— i Sam. x\v. 10, ir. 

I HAVE selected this passage for our subject this evening, 
because it is one of the earliest cases recorded in the 
Bible in which the interests of the employer and the employed, 
tlie man of wealth and the man of work, stood, or seemed to 
stand, in antagonism to each other. 

It was a period in which an old system of things was 
breaking up ; and the new one was not yet established, 
The patriarchal relationship of tutelage and dei)cndencc 
, was gone, and monarchy was not yet in firm existence. 
Saul was on the throne ; but his rule was irregular and 
disputed. Many things were slowly growing up into custom 
which had not yet the force of law ; and the first steps by 

* This subject was continued on the following Sunday. By accident, 
the continuation was omitted from the first edition of Vol. I., and 
inserted at the beginning of Vol. II. It lias been thought belter to 
continue that arrangement, merely drawing attention to the fact, that 
the conclusion of the subject is to be sought in Vol. II.# 
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which custom passes into law from precedent to precedent, 
are often steps, at every one of which struggle and resistance 
must take place. 

The history of the chapter is briefly this. Nabal, the 
wealthy sheep-master, fed his flocks in tlie pastures of*^ 
Carmel. David was leader of a band of men who got their 
: living by the sword on the same hills : outlaws whose excesses 
he in some degree restrained, and over whom he retained a 
leader’s influence. A rude irregular honour was not unknown 
among those fierce men. They honourably abstained from 
injuring Nabal’s flocks. They did more: they protected 
them from all harm against the marauders of the neighbour- 
hood. By the confession of Nabal’s own herdsmen, they 
were a wall unto them both by night and day, all the time 
they were with them keeping their flocks.” 

And thus a kind of Right grew up ; irregular enough, 
but sufficient to establish a claim on Nabal for remuneration 
of these services : a new claim, not admitted by him ; 
reckoned by him an exaction, which could be enforced by 
no law; only by that law which is above all statute-law, 
deciding according to emergencies ; an indefinable instinc- 
tive sense of Fairness and Justice. But as there was no 
law, and each man was to himself a law, and the sole arbiter 
of his own rights, what help was there but that disputes 
should rise between the wealthy proprietors and their self- . 
constituted champions, with exaction and tyranny on the 
one side, churlishness and parsimony on the other ? Hence 
a fruitful and ever-fresh source of struggle : the one class 
struggling to take as much, and the other to give as little as 
possible. In modern language, the Rights of Labour were 
conflict with the Rights of Property. 

The stoiy .proceeds thus : — David presented ^ dem^d. 
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moderate and courteous enough (v. 6 , 7 , 8 ). It was refused 
by Nabal, and added to the refusal were those insulting 
taunts of low birth and outcast condition which are worse 
than injury, and sting, making men’s blood run fire. One 
•court of appeal was left. There remained nothing but the 
trial by Force. Gird ye on,” said David, ‘‘ every man his 
sword,” 

Now observe the fearful, hopeless character of this 
struggle. The question had come to this : whether David 
with his ferocious and needy six hundred mountaineers 
united by the sense of wrong, or Nabal with his well-fed and 
trained hirelings bound by interest and not by love to his 
cause, were stronger ? Which was the more powerful, want 
whetted by insult, or selfishness pampered by abundance ; 
they who wislied to keep by force, or they who wished to 
take ? An awful and uncertain spectacle, but the spectacle 
which is exhibited in every country where Rights are keenly 
felt and Duties lightly regarded, — where insolent demand is 
met by insulting defiance. Wherever classes are held apart 
by rivalry and selfishness instead of drawn together by the 
Law of Love — ^wherever there has not been established a 
kingdom of heaven, but only a kingdom of the world — there 
exist the forces of inevitable collision. 

I. The causes of this false social state. 

II. The message of the Church to the man of wealth. 

I. False basis on which social superiority was held 
to r^st. 

Throughout Nabal’s conduct was built upon the assump- 
tion of his own superiority. He was a man of wealth. 
David was dependent on his own daily efforts. Was not 
enough to settle the question of superiority and inii^ 
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riority ? It was enough on both sides for a long time, till the 
falsehood of the assumption became palpable and intolerable. 
But palpable and intolerable it did become at last. 

A social falsehood will be borne long, even with consider- 
able inconvenience, until it forces itself obtrusively on men’s* 
attention, and can be endured no longer. The exact point 
at which this social falsehood, that wealth constitutes 
superiority and has a right to the subordination of inferiors, 
becomes intolerable, varies according to several circum- 
stances. 

The evils of poverty arc comparative — they depend on ' 
climate. In warm climates, where little food, no fuel, and 
scanty slielter are required, the sting is scarcely felt till 
poverty becomes starvation. They depend on contrast. Far 
above the point where i)overty becomes actual famine, it 
may become unbearable if contrasted strongly with the 
unnecessary luxury and abundance enjoyed by the classes 
above. Where all suffer equally, as men and officers suffer 
in an Arctic voyage, men bear hardship with cheerfulness : 
but where the suffering weighs heavily on some, and the 
luxury of enjoyment is out of all proportion monopolised 
by a few, the point of reaction is reached long before penuiy 
has become actual want : or, again, when wealth or rank 
assumes an insulting domineering character — when contemp- 
tuous names for the poor are invented, and become current 
among the more unfeeling of a wealthy class ; then the false- 
hood of superiority can be tolerated no longer ; for we do 
not envy honours which are meekly borne, nor wealth which 
is unostentatious. 

Now it was this which brought matters to a crisis* 
David had borne poverty long — nay, he and his men 
had long endvjred the contrast between their own cavern- 
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homes and beds upon the rock, and Nabalis comforts. 
But when Nabal added to this those pungent biting sneers, 
which sink into poor men’s hearts and rankle ; which are not 
forgotten, but come out fresh in the day of retribution, — 
Who is David ? and who is the son of Jesse ? There be 
many servants now-a-days that break away every man from 
his master,” then David began to measure liimself with 
Nabal ; — Not a wiser man— nor a better — nor even a 
stronger. Who is this Nabal? Intellectually, a fool — - 
morally, a profligate, drowning reason in excess of wine 
at the annual sheep-shearing. A tyrant over his slaves 
— over-bearing to men who only ask of him their rights. 
Then rose the question, which Nabal had better not have 
forced men to answer for themselves. By what right does 
this possessor of wealth lord it over men who are inferior in 
no one particular? 

Now observe two things. 

I. An apparent inconsistency in David’s conduct. David 
had received injury after injury from Saul, and had only for- 
given. One injury from Nabal, and David is striding over 
the hills to revenge his wrong with naked steel. How came 
this reverence and irreverence to mix together. 

We reply. Saul had a claim of Authority on David’s allegi- 
ance : Nabal only one of rank. Between these the Bible makes 
• a vast difference. It says, The pmocrs wdiich be are ordained 
of God. But upper and lowcr^ as belonging to difference in 
property, are fictitious terms : true, if character corresponds 
with titular superiority ; false, if it docs not. And such was 
the difference manifested in the life of the Son of God. To 
lawful authority, whether Roman, Jewish, or even priestly, 
He paid deference : but to the titled mark of conventional 
distinction, none. Rabbi, Rabbi, was no Divine authority. 
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It was not power, a delegated attribute of God : it was only 
a name. In Saul therefore, David reverenced one his supe- 
rior in authority ; but in Nabal he only had before him one 
surpassing him in wealth. And David refused, somewhat too 
rudely, to acknowledge the bad, great man as his superior : 
would pay him no reverence, respect, or allegiance whatever. 
Let us mark that distinction well, so often confused— kings, 
masters, parents ; here is ^ power ordained of God. 
Honour it But wealth, name, title, distinctions, always 
fictitious, often false and vicious, if you can claim homage 
for these separate from worth, you confound two things 
essentially different. Try that by the test of His Life, 
Name the text where Christ claimed reverence for wealth 
or rank. On the Mount did the Son of Man bow the knee 
to the majesty of wealth and wrong, or was His Sonship 
shown in this that He would not bow down to that as 
if of God? 

2. This great falsehood respecting superior and inferior, 
rested on a truth. There had been a superiority in the 
wealthy class once. In the patriarchal system wealth and 
rule had gone together. The father of the family and tribe 
was the one in whom proprietorship was centred. But the 
patriarchal system had passed away. Men like Nabal suc- 
ceeded to the patriarch’s wealth, and expected the subordi- 
nation which had been yielded to patriarchal character and 
position : and this when every particular of relationship 
was altered. Once the patriarch was the protector of his 
dependents. Now Pavid’s class was independent, and the 
protectors rather than the protected : at all events able to 
defend themselves. Once the rich man was ruler in virtue 
of paternal relationship. Now wealth was severed from rule 
and relationship** a man might be rich, yet neither a ruler. 
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nor a protector, nor a kinsman. And the fallacy of Nabal’s 
expectation consisted in this, that he demanded for wealth 
that reverence which had once been due to men who 
happened to be wealthy. 

• It is a fallacy in which we are perpetually entangled. We 
expect reverence for that which was once a symbol of what 
was reverenced, but is reverenced no longer. Here in 
England, it is common to complain that there is no longer 
any respect of inferiors towards superiors : that servants were 
once devoted and grateful, tenants submissive, subjects 
enthusiastically loyal. But wc forget that servants were once 
protected by their masters; and tenants safe from wrong 
only through the guardianship of their powerful lords : that 
thence a personal gratitude grew up : that now they are pro- 
tected by the law from wrong by a different social system 
altogether : and that the individual bond of gratitude subsists 
no longer. Wc expect that to masters and employers the 
same reverence and devotedness shall be rendered which 
were due to them under other circumstances, and for different 
reasons ; as if wealth and rank had ever been the claim to 
reverence, and not merely the accidents and accompaniments 
of the claim : as if anything less sacred than holy ties could 
purchase sacred feelings : as if the homage of free manhood 
could be due to gold and name : as if to the mere Nababfool 
•who is labelled as worth so much, and whose signature carries 
with it so much coin, the holiest and most ennobling sensa- 
tions of the soul, reverence and loyalty, were due by God’s 
appointment. 

No. That patriarchal system has passed for ever. No 
i^ntimental wailings for the past, no fond regrets for the 
virtues of a bygone age, no melancholy, poetical, ret^ospecr 
tiye antiqtiarianism can restore it In church and state Ae 
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past is past: and you ran no more bring back the blind 
reverence than the rude virtues of those days. The day has 
come in which if feudal loyalty or patriarchal reverence are 
to be commanded, they must be won by patriarchal virtues 
or feudal real superiorities. 

II. Cause of this unhealthy social state : A false concep- 
tion respecting Rights. 

It would be unjust to Nabal to represent this as an act 
of wilful oppression and conscious injustice. He did what 
appeared to him fair between man and man. He paid his 
labourers. Why should he pay anything beyond stipulated 
wages ? 

David’s demand ai)[)eared an extravagant and insolent 
one, provoking unfeigned astonishment and indignation. It 
was an invasion of his rights. It was a dictation with respect 
to the employment of that which was his own. “Shall I 
take my bread, and my water, and my flesh that I have 
killed for my shearers, and give it unto men whom I know 
not whence they be ? ” 

Recollect too, there was something to be said for Nabal. 
This view of the irresponsible right of i)roperty was not his 
invention. It was the view probably entertained by all his 
class. It had descended to him from his parents. They 
were prescriptive and admitted rights on which he stood.' 
And however false or unjust a prescriptive right may be, 
however baseless when examined, there is much excuse for 
those who have inherited and not invented it ; for it is hard to 
see through the falsehood of any system by which we profit, 
and which is upheld by general consent, especially when 
good men too, uphold it. Rare indeed, is that pure- 
heartedness which sees with eagle glance through conven- 
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tfonalisms — ^This is a wrong, and I and my own class are 
the doers of it. 

On the other hand, David and his needy followers were 
not slow to i)erceive that they had their rights over that 
property of Nabal’s. 

Men on whom wrongs press are the first to feel 
them, and their cries of pain and indignation are the 
appointed means of God to direct to their wrongs the 
attention of society. Very often the fierce and maddened 
shriek of suffering is the first intimation that a wrong 
exists at all. 

There was no law in Israel to establish David’s claims. 
This guardianship of Nabal’s flocks was partly a self- 
constituted thllig. No bargain had been made : no sum of 
reward expressly stipulated. But there is a Law besides, 
and above, all written law, which gives to written laws 
their authority, and. from which, so often as they diverge, 
it is woe to the framers of the law : for their law 
must perish, and the Eternal Law unseen will get itself 
acknowledged as a truth from heaven, or a truth from hell 
— ^a truth begirt with fire and sword, if they will not read 
it except so. 

In point of fact, David had a right to a share of Nabal’s 
profits. The harvest was in part David’s harvest, for witb- 
• out David it never could have been reai)ed. The sheep 
were in part David’s sheep, for without David not a sheep 
would have been spared by the marauders of the hills. Not 
a sheaf of corn was carried to Nabal’s barn : nor a night 
passed in repose by Nabal’s shepherds, but what told of the 
share of David in the saving of that sheaf, and the procure- 
ment of that repose (not the less real because it was past and 
unseen). The right which the soldier has by law to his pay, 
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was the right which David had by unwritten law ; a right 
resting on the fact that his services were indispensable for 
the harvest. 

Here, then, is one of the earliest instances of the Rights 
of Labour coining into collision with the Rights of Property:* 
rights shadowy, undefined, perpetually shifting their boun- 
daries, varying with every case, altering with every age, 
incapable of being adjusted ex('ejjt rudely by law, and leav- 
ing always something which the most subtle and elaborate 
law cannot define, and which in any moment may grow up 
into a wrong. 

Now when it comes to this, Rights against Rights, 
there is no determination of the question but by ovenvhelm- 
ing numbers or blood. David’s remedy was a short, sh4rp, 
decisive one. Gird ye on every man his sword.^^ Attd it 
is difficult, for the sake of humanity, to say to which s|de in 
such a quarrel we .should wish well. If the rich man succeed 
in civil war, he will bind the chain of degradation haore 
severely and more surely for years, or ages, on the crushed 
serf. If the chami)ions of popular rights succeed by the 
sword, you may then await, in awe, the reign of tyranny, 
licentiousness, and lawlessness. For the victory of the law- 
less, with the memory of ))ast wrongs to avenge, is almost 
more sanguinary than the victory of those who have had 
power long, and whose power has been defied:'., * 

We find another cause in circumstances. Want and 
unjust exclusion precipitated David and his men into this 
rebellion. It is common enough to lay too much weight on 
circumstances. Nothing can be more false than the f>dpular 
theory that ameliorated outward condition is the panacea for 
the evils of Society. The gospel principle fpip %ithin 
works outwstrds. 
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The world’s principle begins with the outward condition, 
and expects to influence inwardly. To expect that by 
changing the world without, in order to suit the world within, 
by taking away all difficulties and removing all temptations, 
•instead of hardening the man within against the force of 
outward temptation — to adapt the lot to the man, instead of 
moulding the spirit to the lot, is to reverse the gospel method 
of procedure. Nevertheless, even that favourite speculation 
of theorists, that perfect circumstances will produce perfect 
character, contains a truth. Circumstances of outward 
condition are not the sole efficients in the production 
of character, but they are efficients which must not be 
ignored. Favourable condition will not produce excellence : 
but the want of it often hinders excellence. It is true that 
vice leads to poverty : all the moralizers tell us that, but it is 
also true that poverty leads to vice. 

There are some in this world to whom, speaking humanly, 
social injustice and social inequalities have made goodness 
impossible. Take, for instance, the case of these bandits on 
Mount Carmel. Some of them were outlawed by their own 
crimes, but others doubtless by debts not wilfully contracted 
— one at least, David, by a most unjust and unrighteous per- 
secution. And these men excluded, needy, exasperated by 
a sense of wrong, untaught outcasts, could you gravely 
• expect frdm vthem obedience, patience, meekness, religious 
resignation ? Yes, my brethren, that is exactly the marvellous 
impossibility people do most inconsistently expect; and 
there are no bounds to their astonishment if they do not get 
what they expect : — Superhuman honesty from standing men, 
.I to whom life by hopelessness has become a gambler’s des- 
— ^chivalrous loyalty and high forbearance 
from creatur^tD whom the order of society has presented 
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itself only as an unjust system of partiality ! We forget that 
forbearance and obedience are the very last and highest 
lessons learned by the spirit in its most careful training. By 
those unhallowed conventionalisms through which we, like 
heathens, and not like Christians, cmsh the small offender* 
and court the great one — that damnable cowardice by which 
we banish the seduced and half admire the seducer — by 
which, in defiance of all manliness and all generosity, we 
punish the weak and tempted, and let the tempter go free ; 
— by all these we make men and women outcasts, and then 
expect from them the sublimest graces of reverence and 
resignation ! 

II. The message of the Church to the man of wealth. 

The message of the Church contains those principles of 
Life which, carried out would, and hereafter will, realize the 
Divine Order of Society. The revealed Message does not 
create the facts of our Humanity — it simply makes them 
known. The Gospel did not make God our Father — it 
authoritatively reveals that He is so. It did not create a 
new duty of loving one another — it revealed the old duty 
which existed from eternity, and must exist as long as 
Humanity is Humanity. It was no ‘‘ new commandment,” 
but an old commandment which had been heard from the 
beginning. * 

The Church of God is that living body of men who are 
called by Him out of the world, not to be the inventors of a 
new social system, but to exhibit in the world by word and 
life, chiefly by life, what Humanity is, was, and will be, in 
the Idea of God. Now so far as the social economy is con- 
cerned, the revelations of the Church will coincide with the 
discoveries of a Scientific Political Economy, Political 
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Economy discovers slowly the facts of the immutable laws of 
social well-being. But the living principles of those laws, 
which cause them to be obeyed, Christianity has revealed to 
loving hearts long before. The Spirit discovers them to the 
spirit. For instance, Political Economy, gazing on such a 
fact as this of civil war, would arrive at the same principles 
which the Church arrives at. She too would say, Not 
selfishness, but love. Only that she arrives at these prin- 
ciples by experience, not intuition : by terrible lessons, not 
revelation : by revolutions, wars, and famines, not by spiritual 
impulses of charity. 

And so because these principles were eternally true in 
Humanity, we find in the conduct of Abigail towards David 
in this early age, not explic itly, but implicitly, the very prin- 
ci])les which tlie Cliurch of Christ has given to the world ; 
and more, the very principles which a sound political economy 
would sanction. In her reply to David we have the antici- 
pation by a loving heart of those duties wliich selfish pni- 
dence must have taught at last. 

I. The .spiritual dignity of man as man. Recollect 
David was the ])Oor man, but Abigail, the high-born lady, 
admits his worth : “ The Lord will certainly make my lord 
a sure house ; l)ecause my lord fighteth the battles of the 
Lord, and evil hath not been found in thee all thy days.” 
•Htre is a truth revealed to that age. Nabai’s day, and the 
day of such as Nabal, is past — ^another power is rising above 
the horizon. David’s cause is God’s cause. Worth does 
not mean what a man is worth — you must find some better 
definition than tliat. 

Now this is the very truth revealed in the Incarnation. 
David, Israel’s model king ; the king by the grace of God, 
not by the conventional rules of human choke, is a shep- 
VOL. I. 17 
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herd*s son. Christ, the King who is to reigri over our* 
regenerated humanity, is humbly born — the poor woman’s 
Son. That is the Church’s message to the man of wealth, 
and a message which it seems has to be learned afresh in 
every age. It was new to Nabal. It was new to the men 
of the age of Christ. In His day, they were offended in 
Him, because He was humbly born. “Is not this the 
^carpenter’s son ?” It is the offence now. They who retain 
those superstitious ideas of the eternal superiority of rank 
and wealth, have the first principles of the Gospel yet to 
learn. How can they believe in the Son of Mary ? They 
may honour Him with the lip, they deny him in His brethren. 
Whoever helps to keep alive that ancient lie of upper and 
lower, resting the distinction not on official authority or 
personal worth, but on wealth and title, is doing his part to 
hinder the establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Now the Church of Christ proclaims that truth in 
baptism. She speaks of a kingdom here in which all are, as 
spirits, equal. She reveals a fact. She does not affect to 
create the fact. She says — ^not hypothetically, “ This child 
fnay\^t the child of God if prevenient grace has taken place, 
or if hereafter he shall have certain feelings and experiences:” 
nor, “ Hereby I create this child magically by supernatural 
power in one moment, what it 'was not a moment before:” 
but she says, authoritatively, “ I pronounce this child the 
child of God : the brother of Christ the First-born — the son 
of Him who has taught us by His Son to call Him our 
Father, not Father. Whatever that child may become 
hereafter in fact, he is now by right of creation and redemp- 
tion, the child of God. Rich or poor, titled or untitled, he 
shares the spiritual nature of the second Adam — ^the Loird^;; 
from heaven.1’ 
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V 2* The second truth expressed by Abigail was the I^w 
of Sacrifice. She did not heal the grievance with smooth 
words. Starving men are not to be pacified by professions 
of good will She brought her two hundred loaves, and her 
fvvo skins of wine, her five sheep ready dressed, &c* A 
princely provision ! 

You might have said this was waste — half would have 
been enough. But the truth is, liberality is a most real 
economy. She could not stand there calculating the smallest 
possible expense at which the affront might be wiped out. 
True economy is to pay liberally and fairly for faithful 
service. Tlie largest charity is the best economy. Nabal 
had had a faithful servant. He should have counted no 
expense too great to retain his services, instead of cheapening 
and depreciating them. But we wrong Abigail if we call 
this economy or calculation. In fact, had it been done on 
economical principles, it would have failed. Ten times this 
sum from Nabal would not have arrested revenge. * For 
Nabal it was loo late. Concessions extracted by fear only 
provoke exaction further. The poor know well what is 
given because it must be given, and what is conceded from 
a sense of justice. They feel only what is real. David’s 
men, and David felt that these were not the gifts of a sordid 
calculation, but the offerings of a generous heart. And it 
*vhn them — their gratitude — their enthusiasm — their un- 
feigned homage. 

This is the attractive power of that great Law, whose 
highest Expression was the Cross. I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto Me.” Say what you will, it is not 
interest, but the sight of noble qualities, and true sacrifice, 
which commands the devotion of the world. Yea, — even 
toe bandit and the outcast will bend before tlmt as before a 
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Divine thing. In one form or another it draws all men — ^it 
commands all men. 

Now this the Church proclaims as part of its special 
message to the rich. It says that the Divine Death was a 
Sacrifice. It declares that death to be the law of every lifb 
which is to be like His. It says that the I^w, which alone 
can interpret the mystery of life, is the self-sacrifice of Christ. 
Jt proclaims the law of His life to have been this : “ For 
their sakes I devote (sanctify) Myself, that they also may be 
devoted through the Truth.” 

In other words, the Self-sacrifice of the Kedeemer was to 
be the living principle and law of the self-devotion of His 
people. It asserts that to be the principle which alone 
can make any human life a true life. “ I fill up that which 
is behind of the afilictions of Christ in my flesh, for His 
body’s sake, which is the church.” We have petrified that 
Sacrifice into a dead theological dogma, about the exact 
efficacy of which we dispute metaphysically, and charge each 
other with heresy;' That Atonement will become a living 
fact only when we humbly recognise in it the eternal fact 
that sacrifice is the Law of life. The very mockers at the 
crucifixion unwittingly declared the principle : “ He saved 
others : Himself he cannot save.” Of course — How could ‘ 
He save Himself who had to save others? You can only 
save others when you have ceased to think of saving yo^ur * 
own soul — you can only tnily bless when you have done 
with the pursuit of personal happiness. Did you ever hear 
of a soldier who saved his country by making it his chief 
work to secure himself? And was the Captain of our 
salvation to become the Saviour by contravening that 
universal law of Sacrifice, or by obeying it ? 

Brother men, the early Church gave expression to that 
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principle of sacrifice in a very touching way. They had all 
things in common. “ Neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own.” They failed, 
not because they declared that, but because men began to 
think that the duty of sharing was compulsory. They pro- 
claimed principles which were unnatural, inasmuch as they 
set aside all personal feelings, which arc part of our nature 
too. They virtually compelled private property to cease, 
because he who retained private property when all were giving 
up was degraded, and hence became a hypocrite and liar, 
like Ananias. 

But let us not lose the truth which they expressed in an 
exaggerated way: ‘‘Neither said any of them that aught of 
the things which he possessed was his own.” Property is 
sacred. It is private property ; if it were not, it could not be 
sacrificed. If it were to be shared equally by the idle and 
the industrious, there could be no love in giving. Property 
is the rich man’s own. Nabal is right in saying, My bread 
— my water — my flesh. But there is a higher Right which 
says, It is not yours. And that voice speaks to every rich 
man in one way or another, according as he is selfish or 
unselfish : coming as a voice of terror or a voice of blessing. 
It came to Nabal with a double curse, turning his heart into 
stone with the vision of the danger and the armed ranks of 
f)avid*s avengers ; and laying on David’s soul the sin of 
intended murder. It came to the heart of Abigail with 
a double blessing: blessing her who gave and him who 
took. 

To the spirit of the Cross alone we look as the Remedy 
for social evils. When the people of this great country, 
especially the rich, shall have been touched with the spirit 
of the Cross to a largeness of sacrifice of vfhich they have 
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not dreamed as yet, there will be an atonement between th^ 
Rights of Labour and the Rights of Property. 

3. The last part of the Church’s message to the man of 
wealth touches the matter of rightful influence. 

Very remarkable is the demeanour of David towards 
Nabal, as contrasted with his demeanour towards Abigail. 
In the one case, defiance, and a haughty self-assertion of 
equality — in the other, deference, respect, and the most 
eloquent benediction. It was not therefore, against the 
wealthy class, but against individuals of the class, that the 
wrath of these men burned. 

See then, the folly and the falsehood of the sentimental 
regret that there is no longer any reverence felt towards 
superiors. There is reverence to superiors, if only it can be 
shown that they are superiors. Reverence is deeply rooted 
in the heart of Humanity — you cannot tear it out. Civiliza- 
tion — science — progress — only change its direction : they do 
not weaken its force. If it no longer bows before crucifixes 
and candles, priests and relics, it is not extinguished towards 
what is truly sacred and. what is priestly in man. The 
fiercest revolt against false authority is only a step towards 
submission to rightful authority. Emancipation from false 
lords only sets the heart free to honour true ones. The 
free-born David will not do homage to Nabal. " Well, now 
go and mourn over the degenerate age which no longer feels 
respect for that which is above it. But behold — David has 
found a something nobler than himself. Feminine charity — 
sacrifice and justice — and in gratitude and profoundest 
respect he bows to that. The state of society which is 
coming is not one of protection and dependence : nor one 
of mysterious authority, and blind obedience to it — ^nor one 
in which any dlass shall be privileged by Divine right, and 
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another remain in perpetual tutelage ; but it is one in which 
unselfish services and personal qualities will command, by 
Divine right, gratitude and admiration, and secure a true and 
spiritual leadership. 

Oh ! let not the rich misread the signs of the times, ot 
mistake their brethren : they have less and less respect for 
titles and riches : for vestments and ecclesiastical preten- 
sions : but they have a real respect for superior knowledge 
and superior goodness: they listen like children to those 
whom they believe to know a subject better than themselves. 
Let those who know it say, whether there is not something 
inexpressibly touching and even humbling in the large, 
hearty, manly, English reverence and love which the working 
men show towards those who love and serve them truly, and 
save them from themselves and from doing wrong. See how 
David’s feelings gush forth — “ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel which sent thee this day to meet me : and blessed be 
thy advice, and blessed be thou which hast kept me this day 
from coming to shed blood, and from avenging myself with 
mine own hand.” 

The rich and the great may have that love if they will. 

To conclude. Doubtless David was wrong : he had no 
right even to redress wrongs thus : patience was his divinely 
^ appointed duty ; and doubtless in such circumstances we 
should be very ready to preach submission and to blame 
David. Alas ! we, the clergy of the Church of England, 
have been only too ready to do this : for three long cen- 
turies we have taught submission to the powers that be, as 
if that were the only text in Scripture bearing on the rela- 
tions between the ruler and the ruled. Rarely have we 
d^ed to demand of the powers that be, justice ; of the 
wealthy man and the titled, duties. We Hkve produced 
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folios of slavish flattery upon the Divine Right of Power. 
Shame on us ! we have not denounced the wrongs done to 
weakness : and yet for one text in the Bible which requires 
submission and patience from the poor, you will find a 
hundred which denounce the vices of the rich — in the 
writings of the noble old Jewish ])rophets, tliat^ and almost 
that only — that in the Old Testament, with a deep roll of 
words that sound like Sinai thunders : — and that in the New 
Testament in words less imi)assioned and more calmly 
terrible from the apostles and their Master : — and woe to us 
in the great day of Ood, if we have been the sycophants of 
the rich instead of the redressers of the poor man’s wrongs : 
woe to us if wc have been tutoring David into respect to 
his superior, Nabal, and forgotten that David’s cause, not 
Nabal’s, is the cause of God. 



XVITT. 

PrCiii'hcd yidy 1 3, 1 85 1 . 

FREEDOM r>Y THE TRUTH. 

“And ye shall know the truth, and tlic truth shall make you free.”— 
John viii. 32. 

I F these words were the only record we possessed of the 
Saviour’s teaching, it may be that they would be insuf- 
ficient to prove His personal Deity, but they would be enough 
to demonstrate the Divine character of His mission. 

Observe the greatness of the aim, and the wisdom of the 
means. 

The aim was to make all men free. He saw around Him 
servitude in every form — man in slavery to man, and race to 
jrace : His own countrymen in bondage to the Romans — 
slaves both of Jewish and Roman masters, frightfully op- 
pressed : men trembling before priestcraft : and those who. 
were politically and ecclesiastically free, in worse bondage 
still, the rich and rulers slaves to their own ])assions. 

Conscious of His inward Deity and of His Father’s inten- 
tions, He, without hurry, without the excitement w^hich 
would mark the mere earthly Lilierator, calmly said, 
shall be free.” 
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See next, the peculiar wisdom of the means. 

The craving for liberty was not new — it lies deep in 
human nature. Nor was the promise of satisfying it new. 
Empirics, charlatans, demagogues, and men who were not* 
charlatans nor demagogues, had promised in vain. 

1. First they had tried by force. Wherever force has 
been used on the side of freedom we honour it ; the names 
which we pronounce in boyhood with enthusiasm are those 
of the liberators of nations and the vindicators of liberty. 
Israel had had such : Joshua — the Judges — Judas Maccabaeus. 
Had the Son of God willed so to come, even on human 
data the success was certain. I waive the truth of His 
inward Deity : of His miraculous power : of His power to 
summon to His will more than twelve legions of angels. I 
only notice now that men’s hearts were full of Him : ripe for 
revolt : and that at a single word of His, thrice three hundred 
thousand swords would have started from their scabbards. 
But had He so come, one nation might have gained liberty ; 
not the race of man : moreover, the liberty would only have 
been independence of a foreign conqueror. Therefore as a 
conquering king He did not come. 

2. Again it might have been attempted by legislative 
enactment. Perhaps only once has this been done success- 
fully, and by a single effort When the names of conquerors# 
shall have been forgotten, and modern civilization shall have 
become obsolete — ^when England’s shall be ancient history, 
one act of hers will be remembered as a record of her great- 
ness, that Act by which in costly sacrifice she emancipated 
her slaves. 

But one thing England could not do. She could, give 
freedom — she could not fit for freedom, she could not make it 
lasting. The stroke of a monarch’s pen will do the one — ^the 
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discipline of ages is needed for the other. Give to-morrow 
a constitution to some feeble eastern nation, or a horde of 
savages, and in half a century, they will be subjected again. 
^Therefore the Son of Man did not come to free the world by 
legislation. 

3. It might be done by civilization. Civilization does 
free — intellect equalizes. Every step of civilization is a victory 
over some lower instinct. JBut civilization contains within 
itself the elements of a fresh servitude. Man conquers the 
powers of nature and becomes in turn their slave. The 
workman is in bondage to the machinery which does his 
will : his hours, his wages, his personal habits determined by 
it. The rich man fills his house with luxuries, and cannot do 
without them. A highly civilized community is a very 
spectacle of servitude. Man is there, a slave to dress, to 
hours, to manners, to conventions, to etiquette. Things con- 
trived to make his life more easy become his masters. 

Therefore Jesus did not talk of the progress of the species 
nor the growth of civilization. He did not trust the world’s 
hope of liberty to a right division of property. But he freed 
the inner man, that so the outer might become free too. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

• I. The truth that liberates. 

II. The liberty which truth gives. 

The truth which Christ taught was chiefly on these three 
points — God : Man : Immortality. 

First. God. Blot out the thought of God, a Living 
Person, and life becomes mean, existence unmeaning, the 
universe dark, and resolve is left without a stay, aspiration 
and duty without a support. ' 
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The Son exhibited God as Love : and so that fearful 
bondage of the mind to the necessity of Fate was broken. 
A living Lord had made the world ; and its dark and un- 
intelligible mystery meant good, not evil. He manifested 
Him as a Spirit ; and if so, the only wwship that could 
j)lcase Him must be a spirit’s wwship. Not by sacrifices is 
God pleased : nor by droned litanies and liturgies : nor by 
fawning and flattery : nor is His wrath bought oft' by blood. 
Thus was the chain of superstition rent asunder ; for super* 
stition is wrong views of God ; exaggerated or inadequate, 
and wrong conceptions of the way to jilease Him. 

And so when the woman of Samaria brou'dit the conver- 
sation to that old ecclesiastical question about consecrated 
buildings, whether on Mount Geriitim or on Mount Moriah, 
God was the more acceptably adored, He cut the whole 
conversation short by the enunciation of a single truth : 
^‘God is a Spirit, and they that wwship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” 

2. Truth respecting man. 

We are a mystery to ourselves. Go to any place 
where nations have brought together their w'calth and their 
inventions, and before the victories of mind you stand in 
reverence. Then stop to look at the passing crowds who 
have attained that civilization. Think of their low aims,, 
their mean lives, their conformation only a little higher than 
that of brute creatures, and a painful sense of degradation 
steals upon you. So great and yet so mean ! And so of 
individuals. There is not one here w^hose feelings have not 
been deeper than we can fathom — nor one who would ven- 
ture to tell out to his brother man the mean, base thoughts 
that have crossed his heart during the last hour. Now this 
riddle He solved — He looked on man as flrllen, but magnifi- 
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cent in his ruin. We, catching that thought from Him, 
speak as He spoke. But none that were born of woman 
ever felt this or lived this like Him. Beneath the vilest out- 
side He saw this — A human soul, capable of endless growth : 
and tlience He treated with what for want of a better term 
we may call resj^ect, all who approached Him ; not because 
they were titled Rabbis, or rich Pharisees, but because they 
were men. 

Here was a germ for freedom. It is not the shackle on 
the wrist that constitutes the slave — but the loss of self-respect 
— to be treated as degraded till lie feels degraded — to be 
subjected to the lash till he believes that he deserves the 
lash : and liberty is to susjiect and yet rcvereiK e self : to 
suspect the tendency which leaves us ever on tlie brink of 
fall : to reverence that within us which is allied to God, 
redeemed by God the Son, and made a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Perhaps we have seen an insect or reptile imprisoned in 
wood or stone. How it got there is unknown — how the 
particles of wood in years, or of stone in ages, grew round 
it, is a mystery, but not a greater mystery than the ques- 
tion of how man became incarcerated in evil. At last 
the day of emancipation came. Tlie axe stroke was given : 
and the light came in, and the warmth : and the gauze wings 
•expanded, and the eye looked bright : and the living I’hing 
stepped forth, and you saw that there was not its home. Its 
home was the free air of heaven. 

Christ taught that truth of the human soul. It is not in 
its right place. It never is in its right place in the dark 
prison-house of sin. Its home is freedom and the breath of 
God’s life. 

3. Truth respecting immortality. , 
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He taught that this life is not'all : that it is only a miser- 
able state of human infancy. He taught that in words : by 
His life, and by His Resurrection. 

This again, was freedom. If there be a faith that cramps 
and enslaves the soul, it is the idea that this life is all. if 
there be one that expands and elevates, it is the thought of 
immortality : and this observe, is something quite distinct 
from the selfish desire of happiness. It is not to enjoy, but 
to he that we long for. To enter into more and higher life : 
a craving which we can only part with when we sink below 
Humanity, and forfeit it. 

This was the martyrs’ strength. They were tortured, not 
acce])ting deliverance, that they might attain a better Resur- 
rection. In that hope, and the knowledge of that truth, they 
were free from the fear of j)ain and death. 

II. The nature of the liberty which truth gives. 

I. Political freedom. 

It was our work, last Sunday, to show that Christianity 
does not directly interfere with political questions. Put we 
should have only half done our work, if we had not also 
learned that, mediately and indirectly, it must influence 
them. Christ’s gosj)el did not promise political freedom, yet 
it gave it : more surely than conqueror, reformer, or patriot, 
that gospel will bring about a true liberty at last. * 

And this, not by theories nor by schemes of constitu- 
tions, but by the revelation of Truths. God a Spirit : man 
His child — redeemed and sanctified. Before that spiritual 
equality, all distinctions between peer and peasant, monarch 
and labourer, privileged and unprivileged, vanish. A better 
man, or a wiser man than I, is in my presence, and I feel 
it a mockery toibe reminded that I am his superior in rank. 
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Let us bold that truth ; let us never weary pf proclaiming 
It ; and the truth shall make us free at last. 

2. Mental independence. 

Slavery is that which cramps powers. The worst slavery 
*is that which cramps the noblest powers. Worse therefore 
than he who manacles the hands and feet, is he who puts 
fetters on the mind, and pretends to demand that men shall 
think, and believe, and feel thus aiid thus, because others so 
believed, and thought, and felt before. 

In Judaea — life was become a set of forms, and religion 
a congeries of traditions. One living Word from the lips of 
Christ, and the mind of the world was free. 

Later, a mountain mass of superstition had gathered 
round the Church, atom by atom, and grain by grain. Men 
said that the soul was saved only by doing and believing 
what the priesthood taught. Then the heroes of the 
Reformation spoke. 'Fhey said the soul of man is saved 
by the Grace of (}od : a much more credible liypothesis. 
Once more the mind of the w^orld was made free : and made 
free by Truth. 

There is a tendency in the masses always to think — not 
what is true, but — what is respectable, correct, orthodox : 
we ask is that authorized ? It comes partly from cowardice, 
partly from indolence ; from habit : from imitation : from 
the uncertainty and darkness of all moral truths, and the 
dread of timid minds to idunge into the investigation of 
them. Now, truth known and believed respecting God and - 
man, frees from this, by warning of individual responsibility. 
But responsibility is personal. It cannot be delegated to 
another, and thrown off upon a church. Before God, face 
to face, each soul must stand, to give account. 

Do not, however, confound mental ind<*pendence with 
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mental pride. It may, it ought to co-exist with the deepest 
humility. For tliat mind alone is free which, conscious ever 
of its own feebleness, feeling hourly ks own liability to err, 
turning thankfully to light from whatever side it may come, 
does yet refuse to give u}) that right, with which God has 
invested it of judging, or to abrogate its own responsibility, 
and so humbly, aiid even awfully, resolves to have an o])inion, 
a Judgment, a decision of its own. 

3. !::iuj)eriority to temptation. 

It is not enough to define the liberty which Christ 
promises as freedom from sin. Many circumstances will 
exemj)! from sin which do not yet confer that liberty 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is,” Childhood, paralysis, 
ill health, the impotence of old age, may remove the 
cajiacity and e^'en the desire of transgression : but the 
child, the paralytic, the old man, are not free through 
the Truth. 

Therefore, to this definition we must add, that one whom 
Christ liberates is free by his own will. It is not that he 
would and cannot : but that he can, and will not. Christian 
liberty is right Will, sustained by love, and made firm by 
faith in Christ. 

This may be seen by considering the op])Osite of liberty 
— moral bondage. Go to the intemperate man in the 
morning, when his head aches, his hand trembles, his throats 
burns, and his Avhole frame is relaxed and unstrung ; he is 
ashamed, he hates his sin, and would not do it. Go to him 
at night, when the power of habit is on him like a spell, and 
he obeys the mastery of his craving. He can use the 
language of Rom. vii. : “ That which he would, he does not ; 
but the evil that he hates, that does he.” Observe he is not 
in possession of a true self. It is not he but sin which 
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dwelleth in him, that docs it. A power which is not himself, 
which is not he, commands him against himself. And that 
is Slavery. 

This is a gross case, but in every more refined instance 
the slavery is just as real. Wherever a man would and 
cannot, there is servitude. He may be unable to control 
his expenditure, to rouse his indolence, to chec.k his imagi- 
nation. Well — he is not free. He may boast, as the Jews 
did, that he is Abraham’s son, or any other great man’s son : 
that he belongs to a free country : that he never was in 
bondage to any man ; but free in the freedom of the Son 
he is not. 

4. Superiority to fear. 

Fear enslaves, courage liberates —and that always. What^ 
ever a man intensely dreads, that brings him into bondage, 
if it be above the fear of'Hod, and the reverence of duty. 
The apprehension of pain, tlic fear of death, the dread of 
the world’s laugh, of poverty, or the loss of reputation, 
enslave alike. 

From such fear Christ frees, and through the power of 
the truths I have spoken of. He who lives in the habitual 
contemplation of immortality cannot be in bondage to time, 
or enslaved by transitory temptations. I do not say he tvill 
not, “ he cannot sin,” saith the Scripture, while that faith is 
' IWing. He who feels his soul’s dignity, knowing what he is 
and who, redeemed by God the Son, and freed by God the 
Spirit, cannot cringe, nor pollute himself, nor be mean. He 
who aspires to gaze undazzled on the intolerable brightness 
of that One before whom Israel veiled their faces, >viU 
scarcely quail before any earthly fear. 

Tiiis is not picture-painting. This is not declamation. 
These are things that have been. There haVe been men 
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on this earth of God’s, of whom it was simply true that it 
was easier to turn the sun from its course than them from 
the paths of honour. There have been men like John the 
Baptist, who could speak the truth which had made their 
own spirits free, with the axe above their neck. There have 
been men, redeemed in their inmost being by Christ, on 
whom tyrants and mobs have done their worst, and when, 
like Stephen, the stones crashed in upon their brain, or 
when their flesh hissed and crackled in the flames, were 
calmly superior to it all. The power of evil had laid its 
shackles on the flesh ; but the mind, and the soul, and the 
heart were free. 

We conclude with two inferences : 

1. To cultivate the love of truth. I do not mean 
veracity : that is another thing. Veracity is the correspon- 
dence between a proposition and a man’s belief Truth is 
the correspondence of the proposition with fact. The love 
of truth is the love of realities : the determination to rest 
upon facts, and not upon semblances. Take an illustration 
of the way in which the habit of cultivating truth is got. 
Two boys see a misshapen, hideous object in the dark. One 
goes up to the cause of his terror, examines it, learns what it 
is; he knows the truth, and the truth has made l^m free. 
The other leaves it in mystery and unexplained vagueness, 
and is a slave for life to superstitious and indefinite terrors. 
Romance, prettiness, ‘‘dim religious light,” awe and mys- 
tery — these are not the atmosphere of Christ’s gospel of 
liberty. Base the heart on facts. The truth alone can 
make you free. 

2 . See what a Christian is. Our society is divided into 
two classes; Those who are daring, inquisitive, but restrained 
by no reverence, and kept back by little religion* 
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who niay be called religious : but, with all their excellences, 
we cannot hel[) feeling that the elements of their character 
are feminine rather than masculine, and that they have no 
grasp or manly breadth, that their hold is on feeling rather 
than on truth. 

Now see what a Christian is, drawn by the hand of 
Christ. He is a man on whose clear and open brow God 
has set the stamp of truth : one whose very eye beams bright 
with honour ; in whose very look and bearing you may see 
freedom, manliness, veracity : a brave man — a noble man — 
frank, generous, true ; with, it may be, many faults : whose 
freerlom may take the form of impetuosity or rashness, but 
the form of meanness never. Young Men ! if you have been 
deterred from religion by its apparent feebleness and narrow- 
ness, Remember — It is a manly thing to be a Christian. 



XIX. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE TRUTH, 

I*rcache(i at the Autumn Assizes held at Lewesy 1S52. 

“ Pilate ihereforr. said unto him, Art thou a kini; then ? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest that 1 am a kinj^. To this end w^as 1 born, and 
for this cause came 1 into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of tlie truth heareth my voice.” — ^John xviii. 37. 

T he Church is the kingdom of God on earth, and the 
whole fiibric of the Christian Religion rests on the 
monarchy of Christ. Tire Hebrew prisoner who stood 
before the Roman Judge claimed to be the King of men : 
and eighteen centuries have only verified His claim. Ihere 
is not a man bearing the Christian name, who does not in 
one form or another acknowledge Him to be the Sovereign 
of his soul. The question therefore at once suggests it.self— 
On what title does this claim rest? . 

Besides the title on which the Messiah grounded His 
pretensions to be the Ruler of a kingdom, three are con- 
ceivable. The title of force: the title of prescriptive 
authority : or the title of incontrovertible reasoning. 

Had the Messiah founded His kingdom upon the basis 
Of Force, He would simply have been a rival of the Caesars. 
The imperial power of Rome rested on that principle. This 
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was all that Pilate meant at first by the question, ** Art thou 
a king?” As a Roman he had no other conception of rule. 
Right well had Rome fulfilled her mission as the iron 
kingdom which was to command by strength, and give to 
fhe world tlie principles of Law. But that kingdom was 
wasting when these words were spoken. For seven hundred 
years had the empire been building itself up. It gave way 
at last, and was crumbled into fragments by its own 
ponderous massiveness. To use the language of the prophet 
Daniel, miry clay had mixed with the kingdom of iron, and 
the softer nations which had been absorbed into it broke 
down its once invincible strength, by corrupting and ener- 
vating its citizens : the conquerors of the world dropj)ed the 
sword from a grasp grown nerveless. The Empire of 
strength was passing away ; for no kingdom founded on 
force is destined to permanence. “They that take the 
sword shall perish witli the sword.” 

Before Pontius Pilate, Christ distinctly disclaimed this 
Right of Force as the foundation of his sovereignty. “If 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
figiit : but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 

The next conceivable basis of a universal kingdom is 
prescriptive audiority. The scribes and priests who waited 
outside for their victim conceived of such a kingdom. I'hey 
/md indeed already an ecclesiastical kingdom which dated 
back far beyond the origin of Rome. I’Jiey claimed to rule 
on a title such as this — “ It is written.” But neither on this, 
title did the Saviour found His claim. He spoke lightly of 
institutions which were venerable from age. He contravened 
opinions wdiich were grey with the hoar of ages. It may be, 
that at times He defended Himself on the authority of 
Moses, by showing that what He taught was n^t in opposition 
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to Moses ; but it is observable that He never rested His 
claims as a Teacher, or as the Messiah, on that founda- 
tion. The scribes fell back on this — “ It has been said 
or, It is written.*' Christ taught, as the men of His day 
remarked, on an authority very different from that of the 
scribes. Not even on His own authority — He did not claim 
that His words should be recognised because He said them : 
but because they were true. If I say the truth, why do ye 
not believe me ? ’* Prescription — personal authority — these 
'were not the basis of His kingdom. 

One more possible title remains. He might have claimed 
to rule over men on the ground of incontrovertible demon- 
stration of His principles. This was the ground taken by 
every philosopher who was the founder of a sect. Api)a- 
rently, after the failure of his first guess, Pilate thought in 
the second surmise that this was what Jesus meant by calling 
Himself a king. AVlien he heard of a kingdom, he thought 
he had before him a rival of Caesar : but when Truth was 
named, he seems to have fancied that he was called to try a 
rival of the philosophers : some new candidate for a system : 
some new pretender of a truth which was to dethrone its 
rival system. 

This seems to be implied in the bitter (^lestion, ^^What 
is Truth ? ” For the history of opinion in those days was 
like the history of opinion in our own : religions agairfst 
religions, philosophies against j^hilosophies : religion and 
philosophy opposed to one another : the opinion of to-day 
dethroned by the opinion of to-morrow : the heterodoxy of 
this age reckoned the orthodoxy of the succeeding one. 
And Pilate, feeling the vainness and the presumption of 
these pretensions, having lived to see failure after failure of 
PVStems which pretended to teach That which is, smiled 
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bitterly at the enthusiast who again asserted confidently His 
claims to have discovered the undiscoverable. There broke 
from his lips a bitter, half-sarcastic, half-sad exclamation of 
hopeless scepticism, “ What is Truth ? ” 

• And indeed, had the Redeemer claimed this — to over- 
throw the doctrine of the Torch and of the Academy, and to 
enthrone Christianity as a Philosojihy of Life upon their 
ruins, by mere argument, that sceptical cry would have been 
not ill-timed. 

In these three ways liave men attempted the propagation 
of the Gospel. By force, w'hen the Church ruled by perse- 
cution — by prescriptive authority, when she claimed infalli- 
bility, or any modification of infallibility in the Popery of 
Rome or the Popery of the pulpit — by Reasoning, in the 
age of ‘‘ evidences,” when she only asked to have her proofs 
brought forward and calmly heard, pledged herself to rule 
the world by the conviction of the understanding, and laid 
deep and broad the foundations of rationalism. Let us hear 
the claim of the King Himself. He rested His royal rights 
on His testimony to the Truth. “ Thou sayest, for I am a 
King (a more correct translation) ; to this end was I bom, 
to bear witness to the Truth.” The mode in which the 
subjects of the kingdom were brought beneath His sway 
was by assimilation. "‘Every one that is of the Truth, 
•hcareth My voice.” These then, are our points. 

L The basis of the kingly rule of Christ. 

11. The qualifications of the subjects of the kingdom. 

I. The basis of the kingly mle of Christ. 

Christ is a King in virtue of His being a witness to the 
truth. Thou sayest right, To this end wag I born, and for 
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this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.” 

Truth is used here in a sense equivalent to reality — for 
truth” substitute reality, and it will become more intelli- 
gible. P"or the truth” is an ambiguous expression, limited 
in its application, meaning often nothing more than a 
theological creed, or a few dogmas of a creed which this or 
that party have agreed to call “ the truth.” It would indeed 
fritter down the majesty of the Redeemer’s life, to say that 
He was a witness for the truth of any number of theological 
dogmas. Himself — His Life, were a witness to Truth in 
the sense of Reality. The realities of life — the realities of 
the universe — to these His every act and word bore testi- 
mony. He was as much a witness to the truth of the purity 
of domestic life as to the truth of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation : to the truth of Goodness being identical with 
Greatness as much as to the doctrine of the Trinity — and 
more — His mind corresponded with Reality as the dial with 
the sun. 

Again, in being a witness to Reality, we are to under- 
stand something very much deeper than the statement that 
He spoke truly. There is a wide difference between 
truthfulness and mere veracity. Veracity imj>lies a corre- 
spondence between words and thoughts : truthfulness a 
correspondence between thoughts and realities. To be- 
veracious, it is only necessary that a man give utterance to 
his convictions : to be true, it is needful that his convictions 
have affinity with Fact. 

Let us take some illustrations of this distinction. The 
Prophet tells ofmen who put sweet for bitter, and bitter for 
sweet : who call good evil, and evil good ; yet these were 
veracious men ;„for to them evil was good, and bitter was 
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sweet — There was a correspondence between their opinions 
and their words: this was veracity. But there was no 
correspondence between their opinions and eternal P'act: 
this was untriithfulness. They spoke their opinions truly, 
j3Ut their opinions were not true. 'I'lie Pharisees in the 
time of Christ were men of veracity. Wliat they thought 
they said. They tliought lliat Christ was an im[)OStor. 
They believed that to tithe mint, anise, and cummin was 
as accejitable to God as to be just, and merciful, and true. 
It was their conviction that they were immeasurably better 
than publicans and profligates : yet veracious as they were, 
the title perpetually afllxed to them is, “Ye hypocrites.” 
The life tliey led being a flilse life, is called, in the phrase- 
ology of the Apostle John, a lie. 

If a man speak a careless slander against another, 
l)elieving it, lie lias not sinned against veracity : but the 
carelessness which has led him into so grave an error, 
effectually bars his claim to clear truthfulness. Ife is a 
veracious witness, but not a true one. Or a man may have 
taken up second-hand, indolently, religious views : may 
believe them : defend them vehemently,— Is he a man of 
truth? Has he bowed before the majesty of truth with that 
patient, reverential humbleness which is the mark of those 
who love her? 

, Imagination has pictured to itself a domain in which 
every one who enters should be coni]ielled to speak only 
what he thought, and pleased itself by calling such domain 
the Palace of Truth. A palace of veracity, if you will; but 
no temple of the truth a iflace where every one would be 
at liberty to utter his own crude unrealities — to bring forth 
his delusions, mistakes, half-formed hasty judgments : where 
the depraved ear w’^ould reckon discord harmony : and the 
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depraved eye mistake colour : the depraved moral taste take 
Herod or Tiberius for a king, and shout beneatli the 
Redeemer*s Cross, ** Himself He cannot save.’* A temple 
of the truth? Nay, only a palace echoing with veracious 
falsehoods : a Babel of confused sounds, in which egotisna 
would rival egotism, and truth would be each man’s own lie. 
Far, far more is implied here than that the Son of Man spoke 
veraciously, in saying that He was a Witness to the Truth. 

Again, when it is said that He was a Witness to the 
Truth, it is implied that His very Being, here, manifested to 
the world Divine realities. Human nature is but meant to 
be a witness to the Divine ; the true Humanity is a mani- 
festation — or reflection of God. And that is Divine Hu- 
manity, in which the Humanity is a perfect representation of 
the Divine. “We behold,” says the Apostle Paul, in Christ, 
“as in a glass, the glory of the Lord.” And, to borrow and 
carry on the metaphor, the difference between Christ and 
other men is this ; they are imperfect reflections, He a per- 
fect one, of God. 

There are mirrors which are concave, which magnify the 
thing that they reflect: there are mirrors convex, which 
diminish it. And we in like manner, represent the Divine 
in a false, distorted way. Fragments of truth torn out of 
connection : snatches of harmony joined without unity. We 
exaggerate and diminish till all becomes untrue. We brii^g 
forth our own fancies, our own idiosyncrasies^ our own 
imj^nations; and the image of God can be no longer 
recpgnised. 

In One alone has the Divine been so blended with the 
Human, that, as the ocean mirrors every star and every tint 
of blue upon the sky, so was the earthly Life of Christ 
the Life of Go^i on earth. 
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Now, observe, that the perfection of Humanity consists 
in faithful itnitation of, or witness borne to, the Mind and 
Life of God. Whoever has studied and understood the Life 
of Christ will have remarked, not without surprise, that the 
*whole principle of His existence was the habit of unceasing 
imitation. Listen to a few instances of this. 

“ The Son can do nothing of Himself, but that which He 
seeth the Father do.” The words which I speak I speak 
not of myself, bitt the Father which is with me, He doeth 
the works.” Do we remember the strange and startling 
principle on which He defends His infraction, of the literal, 
legal Sabbath ? ** My Father w^orketh hitherto, and I work.” 

God the Father works all the Sabbath-day. So may Man, 
His Son. Do we recollect the ground on which He enforces^ 
forgiveness of injuries? A strange ground surely, which 
would never have occurred except to One whose life was 
habitual imitation. *‘Love your enemies : do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you : that ye may be the children of (that is, 
resemble) your Father ... for He sendeth His rain upon 
the just and upon the unjust.” 

This, then, is Man’s : this was the Son of Man’s relation 
to the Truth. Man is but a learner — a devout recipient of a 
revelation — ^here to listen with open ear devoutly for that 
which he shall hear; to gaze and watch for that which He / 
shall see. Man can do no more. He cannot create Truth ; ;; 
he can only bear witness to it : he has no proud right dI • : 
private judgment : he can only listen and report that which 
is in the universe. If he does not repeat and witness to 
that, he speaketh of his own, and forthwith ceaseth to be 
true. He is a liar and the father of it, because he creates it 
Each man in his vocation is in the world^ to do 
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truly it was said by Christ, may it be said by each of us, 
even by those from whose trades and professions it seems 
most alien, “To this end w^as I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness to the Truth.” 

The architect is here to be a witness. He succeeds only 
so far as he is a witness, and a true one. The lines and 
curves, the acanthus on his column, the proportions, all are 
successful and beautiful, only so far as they are true : the 
report of an eye which has lain open to Crod’s world. If he 
build his lighthouse to resist the storm, the law of imitation 
bids him build it after the shape of the spreading oak which 
has defied the tempest. If man construct the ship which is 
to cleave the waters, calculation or imitation builds it on 
the model upon which the Eternal Wisdom has already con- 
structed the fish’s form. 

"l’'he artist is a witness to the truth; or he will never 
attain the beautiful. So is the agriculturist ; or he will never 
reap a harvest. So is the statesman, building up a nation’s 
polity on the principles which time has proved tme, or else 
all his work crumbles down in revolution : for national revo- 
liUion is only the Divine Rejection stamped on the social 
falsehood — which cannot stand. In every department of 
life, man must work truly — as a witness. He is born for 
that, nothing else : and nothing else can he do. Man the 
Son can do nothing of Himself, but that which HeseethGod « 
the Father do. 

This was the Saviour’s title to be a King; and His king- 
dom formed itself upon this la\v : “ Every one that is of the 
Truth heareth my voice that Eternal law which makes 
truth assimilate all that is congenial to itself. Truth is like 
Life : whatever lives absorbs into itself all that is congenial. 
The leaf that trembles in the wind assimilates the light of 
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heaven to make its colour, and the sap of the parent stem-*— 
innumerable influences from heaven, and earth, and air, to 
make up its beautiful being. 

So grew the Church of Christ: round Him as a centre, 
attracted by the truth: all that had in it harmony with His 
Divine Life and words, grew to Him (by gradual accretions): 
dung to Him as the iron to the magnet. All that were of 
His Spirit believed : all that had in them the Sjurit of Sacri- 
fice were attracted to His Cross. “ I, if I be lifted upj will 
draw all men unto me.” 

He taught not by elaborate trains of argument, like a 
scribe or a ])hilosophcr : He uttered His truths rather as 
detached intuitions, recognised by intuition, to be judged 
only by being felt. For instance, Blessed are the pure in 
heart : for they shall sec God.” “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you.” Prove that — by force — by autho- 
rity — by argument — you cannot. It suffices tliat a man 
reply, “ It is not so to me : it is more blessed to receive 
than it is to give.” You have no rei)]y : if he be not of the 
truth, you cannot make him hear Christ’s voice. The truth 
of Christ is true to the unselfish : a falsehood to the selfish. 
They that are of the truth, like Him, hear His voice : and 
if you ask the Christian’s proof of the truth of such things, 
4ie has no other than this, — It is true ' to me, as any othei 
intuitive truth is true — equals are equal, because my mind is 
so constituted that they seem so perforce. Purity is good> 
because my heart is so made that it feels it to be good. 

Brother men, — the truer you are, the humbler, the nobler, 
the more will you feel Christ to be your King. You may be 
very little able to prove the King’s Divine genealogy, or to 
appreciate those claims to your allegiance which arise out of 
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His Eternal generation : but He will be your Sovereign and 
your Lord by that affinity of character which compels you 
to acknowledge His words and life to be Divine. '' He that 
receiveth His testimony hath set to his seal that God is true/* 

• 

II. We pass to the consideration of the qualification of 
the subjects of the Empire of the truth. Who are they that 
are of the Truth. 

1. The first qualification is to be true : “ He that is of 
the truth heareth My Voice.” Truth lies in character. 
Christ did not simply speak truth ; He was truth : true 
through and through ; for truth is a thing, not of words, but 
of Life and Being. None but a Spirit can be true. 

For example. The friends of Job spoke words of truth. 
Scarcely a maxim which they uttered could be impugned : 
cold, hard, theological verities: but verities out of place, 
in that place cruel and untrue. Job spoke many words not 
strictly accurate — hasty, impetuous, blundering, wrong ; but 
the whirlwind came, and, before the Voice of God, the 
veracious falsehoods were swept into endless nothingness : 
the true man, wrong, perplexed, in verbal error, stood firm : 
he was true though his sentences were not : turned to the 
truth as the sunflower to the sun : as the darkened plant 
imprisoned in the vault turns towards the light, struggling 
to solve the fearful enigma of his existence. Job was 
servant of the truth, being true in character. 

2. The next qualification is integrity. But by integrity 
I do not mean simply sincerity or honesty ; integrity rather 
according to the meaning of the word as its derivation 
interprets it — entireness — wholeness — soundness : that which 
Christ means when He says, “If thine eye be single or 
sound, thy whole body shall be full of light.” 
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I'his iategrity extends through the entireness or whole- 
ness of the character. It is found in small matters as well 
as great ; for the allegiance of the soul to truth is tested by 
small things rather than by those which are more important. 
There is many a man who would lose his life rather than 
perjure himself in a court of justice, whose life is yet a 
tissue of small insincerities. We think that we hate falsehood 
when we are only hating the consequences of falsehood. 
We resent hypocrisy, and treachery, and calumny, not 
because they are untrue, but because they harm us. We 
hate the false calumny, but we are half pleased with the 
false praise. It is evidently not the element of untruth 
here that is displeasing, but the element of harmfulness. 
Now he is a man of integrity who hates untruth as untruth : 
who resents the smooth and polished falsehood of society 
which does no harm; who turns in indignation from the 
glittering whitened lie of sepulchral Pharisaism which injures 
no one. Integrity recoils from deceptions which men would 
almost smile to hear called deception. To a moral, pure 
mind, the artifices in every department of life are painful : 
the stained wood which passes for a more firm and costly 
material in a building, and deceives the eye by seeming 
what it is not, marble : the painting which is intended to 
be taken for a reality ; the gilding which is meant to pass 
»for gold; and the glass which is worn to look like jewels ; 
for there is a moral feeling and a truthfulness in architecture, 
in painting, and in dress, as well as in the market-place, and 
in the senate, and in the judgment-hall. 

“ These are trifles.” Yes, these are trifles — but it is just 
diese trifles which go to the formation of character. He 
that is habituated to deceptions and artificialities in trifles, 
will try in vain to be true in matters of importance; foe 
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truth is a thing of habit rather than of will. You cannot in 
any given case, by any sucklen and single effort, will to be 
true, if the habit of your life has been insincerity. And it 
is a fearful question and a difficult one, how all these things, 
the atmosphere which we breathe of our daily life, may sap 
the very foundations of the power of becoming a servant 
of the truth. Life becomes fictitious : and it passes into 
religion, till our very religion bases itself upon a figment 
too. We are not righteous, but we expect God to make 
believe that we are righteous, in virtue of some peculiar 
doctrines which we hold ; and so our very righteousness 
becomes the fictitious righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, instead of the righteousness which is by faith, 
the righteousness of those who are the children of the 
kingdom of the truth. 

3. Once more. He alone is tiualified to be the subject 
of the King who does the truth. Christianity joins two 
things inseparably together: acting truly, and perceiving 
truly. Every day the eternal nature of that principle becomes 
'more certain. If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. 

It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from acting; to 
have learnt to feel rightly without acting rightly. It is a 
danger to which in a refined and polished age, we are 
peculiarly exposed. The romance, the poem, and the 
sermon, teach us how to feel. Our feelings are delicately 
correct. But the danger is this ; — feeling is given to lead 
to action ; if feeling be suffered to awake without passing 
into duty, the character becomes untrue. When the emer- 
gency for real action comes, the feeling is as usual produced r 
but accustomed as it is to rise in fictitious circumstances 
without action, neither will it lead on to action in the real 
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ones, “We pity wretchedness and shun the wretched,” 
We utter sentiments, just, honourable, refined, lofty — but 
somehow, when a truth presents itself in the shape of a 
duty, we are unable to perform it. And so such characters 
become by degrees like the artificial pleasure-grounds of bad 
taste, in which the waterfall does not fall, and the grotto 
offers only the refreshment of an imaginary shade, and the 
green hill does not strike the skies, and the tree does not 
grow. Their lives arc a sugared crust of sweetness trembling 
over black depths of hollowness: more truly still, “whited 
sepulchres ” — fair without to look upon, “ within full of all 
uncleanness.” 

It is perilous again to separate thinking rightly from 
acting rightly. He is already half false w’ho speculates on 
truth and does not do it. Truth is given, not to be contem- 
plated, but to be done. Life is an action — not a thought.. 
And the penalty paid by him Avho speculates on truth, is 
that by degrees the very truth he holds becomes to him a 
falsehood. 

There is no truthfulness, therefore, except in the witness 
borne to God by doing His w ill — to live the truths we hold, 
or else they will be no truths at all. It was thus that He 
witnessed to the truth. He lived it. He spoke no touching 
truths for sentiment to dwell on, or thought to speculate 
upon. Truth wath Him w'as a matter of life and death* 
He perilled His life upon the words He said. If He were 
true, the life of men w^as a painted life, and the woes He 
denounced unflinchingly w’ould fall upon the Pharisees. 
But if they were true, or even strong, His portion in this^ 
life was the Cross. 

Who is a true man ? He who does the truth ; and 
never holds a principle on which he is not prepared in any 
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hour to act, and in any hour to risk the consequences of 
holding it. 

I make in conclusion one remark. The kingly.character 
of truth is exhibited strikingly in the calmness of the> 
bearing of the Son of Man before His judge. Veracity 
is . not necessarily dignified. There is a vulgar effrontery- — 
a spirit of defiance which taunts, and braves, and challenges 
condemnation. It marks the man who is conscious of 
sincerity, but of nothing higher — whose confidence is in 
himself and his own honesty, and who is absorbed in the 
feeling, I speak the truth and am a martyr.” Again, the 
man of mere veracity is often violent, for what he says rests 
upon his own assertion ; and vehemence of assertion is the 
only addition he can make to it. Such was the violence of 
Paul before Ananias. He was indignant at the injustice of 
being smitten contrary to the law ; and the powerlessness 
of his position, the hopelessness of redress, joined to a 
conviction of the truth of what he said, produced that 
vehemence. 

It has been often remarked that there is a great difference 
between theological and scientific controversy. Theologians 
are proverbially vituperative: because it is a question of 
veracity : the truth of their views, their moral perceptions, 
their intellectual acumen. There exists no test but argu- 
ment on which they can fall back. If argument fails all 
fails. But the man of science stands calmly on the facts of 
the universe. He is based upon reality. All the opposition 
and controversy in the world cannot alter facts, nor prevent 
the facts being manifest at last He can be calm because 
he is a witness for the Truth. 

In the same way, but in a sense far deeper and more 
sacred, the Son of Man stood calm^ rooted in the TirutK 
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There was none of the egotism of self-conscious veracity in 
those placid, confident, dignified replies. This was not the 
feeling — “I hold the truth, — ^but I am witness to the 
tr^th.” They might spit upon Him — kill Him — crucify 
Tlim-^give His ashes to the winds — they could not alter 
the Truth by which He stood. Was not that His own 
feeling ? “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My word 
«hall not pass away.” 

There was the kingly dignity of One who, in Life and 
Death, stood firm on Truth as on a Rock. 

In the name of Christ, I respectfully commend these 
thoughts for the special consideration of the present week,* 
to those who will be pledged by oath to witness to the 
whole truth they know, and nothing but the truth : to those 
who, permitted by the merciful spirit of English jurispru- 
dence, to watch that their client, if condemned, shall be 
condemned only according to the law — are yet not justi- 
fied by the spirit of the life of Christ in falsifying 01 
obscuring facts ; and who owing a high duty to a client, 
owe one, higher to the Truth : and lastly, to those whom 
the severe intellectual, and much more, moral training of the 
English bar has qualified for the high office of disentangling 
truth from the mazes of conflicting testimony. 

From the trial-hour of Christ — from the Cross of the Son 
•of God — there arises the principle to which all His life bore 
witness, that the first lesson of Christian life is this, Be true 
— and the second this, Be tiue — and the third this, — Be 
true. 
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P>rachcd Xirr ember 7 , 1852 . 

THE SCEPTICISM OF PILATE. 

** Pilate saith unto him, What is truth?” — John xviii. 38. 

T he lesson which we are to draw from this verse must 
xlepend upon the view we take of the spirit in which 
Jhe words were spoken. Some of the best commentators 
conceive them to have been words of mockery : and such is 
the great Lord Bacon’s view. “ ‘ What is truth ?' said jesting 
Pilate, and would not wait for a reply.” 

In all deference to such authority, we cannot believe 
that this sentence was spoken in jest. In Pilate’s whole 
conduct there is no trace of such a tone. It betrays 
throughout much of uncertainty, nothing of lightness. He * 
was cruelly tormented with the perplexity of efforts to save 
his prisoner. He risked his own reputation. He pro- 
nounced Him, almost with vehemence, to be innocent. 
,He even felt awe, and was afraid of Him, In such a 
frame of mind, mockery was impossible. 

I.et us try to comprehend the character of the man who 
asked this question. His character will help us to judge 
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the tone in which he asked. And his character, the 
character of his mind and life, are clear enough from the 
few things recorded of him. He first hears what the 
people have to say ; then asks the opinion of the priests — 
then comes back to Jesus — goes again to the priests and 
people — lends his ear — listens to the ferocity on the one 
hand, and feels the beauty on the other, balancing between 
them; and then he becomes bewildered, as a man of the 
world is apt to do who has had no groundwork of religious 
education, and hears superficial discussions on religious 
matters, and superficial charges, and superficial slanders, 
till he knows not what to think. What could come out of 
such procedure? Nothing but that cheerlessness of soul to 
which certainty respecting anything and everything here on 
earth seems unattainable. This is the exact mental state 
which we call scepticism. 

Out of that mood, when he heard the enthusiast before 
him speak of a Kingdom of the Truth, there broke a sad, 
bitter, sarcastic sigh, ‘^What is 'rruth?” Who knows any- 
thing about it ? Anotlier discoverer of the undisco verable ! 
festwg Pilate ! with Pilate the matter was beyond a jest. It 
was not a question put for the sake of information : for he 
went immediately out, and did not stay for information. It 
was not put for the sake of ridicule, for he went out to say, 
I find no fault in Him.” Sarcasm there was perhaps : but 
it was that mournful, bitter sarcasm which hides inward 
unrest in sneering words : that sad irony whose very laugh 
rings of inward wretchedness. We shall pursue, from this 
question of Pilate, two lines of thought. 

I. The causes of Pilate’s scepticism. 

IL The way appointed for discovering what is Truth. 
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X. The causes — and among these I name first, Indecision 
of character. Pilate’s wliole behaviour was a melancholy 
exhibition. He was a thing set up for the world’s pity. See 
how he acts : he first throws the blame on the priests — and 
then acknowledges that all responsibility is his own : washes 
his hands before the multitude, saying, “ I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person. See ye to it.” And then— 
Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and 
power to release thee?” He pronounces Jesus innocent; 
and then, with wondrous inconsistency, delivers Him to be 
scourged : yields Him up to be crucified, and then tries 
every underhand expedient to save Him. 

What is there in all tliis but vacillation of character lying 
at the root of unsettledness of opinion? Here is a man 
knowing the right and doing the wrong — not willing to do 
an act of manifest injustice if he can avoid it, but hesitating 
to prevent it, for fear of a charge against himself — pitiably 
vacillating because his hands were tied by the consciousness 
of past guilt and personal danger. How could such a man 
be certain about anything? AVhat could a mind, wavering, 
unstable, like a feather on the wind, know or believe of 
solid, stable truth, which altered not, but remaineth like a 
rock amidst the vicissitudes of the ages and the changeful 
fashions of the minds of men ? ‘‘A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways.” “ He that is of the truth, heareth 
the voice of truth.” To the untrue man all things are untrue. 
To the vacillating man, who cannot know his pwn mind, all 
things seem alterable, changeful, unfixed ; just as to the man 
tossed at sea, all things motionless in themselves seem to 
move round, upwards, dowmwards, or around, according to 
his own movements. 

and, Falseness to his own convictions. 
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Pilate had a conviction that Jesus was innocent. Instead 
of acting al once on that, he went and parleyed. He argued 
and debated till the practical force of the conviction was 
unsettled. 

Now let us distinguish : I do not say that a man is 
never to re-examine a question once settled. A great Chris- 
tian writer, whose works are very i>opular, has advised that 
when a view has once been arrived at as true, it should 
be as it were laid on the shelf, and never again looked on as 
an open question : but surely this is false. A young man of 
twenty-three, with such light as he has, forms his views : is 
he never to have more light ? Is he never to open again 
the questions which his immature mind has decided on once ? 
Is he never in manhood, with manhood’s data and manhood’s 
experience, to modify, or even reverse, what once seemed 
the very Truth itself? Nay, my brethren — the weak pride 
of consistency, the cowardice which dares not say I have 
been wrong all my life, the false anxiety which is fostered to 
be true to our principles rather than to make sure that our 
principles are true, all this would leave in Romanism the 
man who is born a Romanist. It is not so : the best and 
bravest have struggled from error into truth : they listened 
to their honest doubts, and tore up their old beliefs by the 
very roots. 

Distinguish however. A man may unsettle the verdict 
of his intellect it is at his peril that he tampers with the 
convictions of his conscience. Every opinion and view must 
remain an open question, freely to be tried with fresh light 
But there are Eternal Truths of Right and Wrong, such as 
the plaifi moralities and instinctive decencies of social life, 
upon which it is perilous to argue. There are plain cases of 
immediate duty where it is only safe to act^ at once. 
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Now Pilate was fiilse to his conscience. His conviction 
was that Jesus was innocent. It was not a matter of specu- 
lation or i)robability at all, nor a matter in which fresh 
evidence was even expected, but a case sifted and examined 
thoroughly. The Pharisees are persecuting a guiltless man. 
His ‘'claims to royalty are not the civil crime which they 
would make out. Every charge has fallen to the ground. 
The clear mind of tlie Roman Procurator saw that, as in 
sunlight, and he did not try to invalidate that judicial con- 
viction. He tried to get rid of the clear duty which resulted 
from it. Now it is a habit such as this which creates the 
temper of scei)ticism. 

1 address men of a speculative turn of mind. There is 
boundless danger in all inquiry which is merely curious. 
When a man brings a clear and practised intellect to try 
questions, by the answer to which he does not mean to rule 
his conduct, let him not marvel if he feels, as life goes on, 
a sense of desolation ; existence a burden, and all uncertain. 
It is the law of his human nature which binds him ; for truth 
is for the heart rather than the intellect. If it is not done it 
becomes unreal — as gloomily unreal and as dreamily impal- 
pable as it was to Pilate. 

3 rd. The third cause of Pilate’s scepticism was the taint 
of the worldly temper of his day. Pilate had been a public 
man. He knew life: had mixed much with the world’s" 
business, and the world’s politics ; had come across a multi- 
plicity of opinions, and gained a smattering of them all He 
knew how many philosophies and religions pretended to an 
exclusive possession of Truth ; and how the pretensions of 
each were overthrown by another. And his incredulity was 
but a specimen of the scepticism fashionable in his day. The 
polished §c^pticj?m of a polished, educated Roman^ a saga- 
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cious man of the world, too much behind the scenes of 
public life to trust professions of goodness or disinterested- 
ness, or to believe in enthusiasm and a sublime life. And his 
merciful language, and his desire to save Jesus, was precisely 
fhe liberalism current in our day as in his — an utter disbelief 
in the truths of a world unseen, but at the same time an 
easy, careless toleration, a half-benevolent, half-indolent un- 
willingness to molest the poor dreamers who chose to 
believe in such superstitions. 

'rhis is the superficial liberalism which is contracted in 
public life. Public men contract a rai)id way of discussing 
and dismissing the deepest questions : never going deep : 
satisfied with the brilliant fli])pancy which treats religious 
beliefs as phases of human delusion, seeing the hollowness 
of the characters around them, and believing that all is 
hollow : and yet not without their moments of superstition, 
as when Pilate was afraid hearing of a Son of Clod, and con- 
necting it doubtless with the heathen tales of gods who had 
walked this earth in visible flesh and blood which he had 
laughed at, and which he now for one moment suspected 
might be true; not without their moments of horrible 
insecurity, when the question, “What is truth?’* is not a 
brilliant sarcasm, but a sarcasm on themselves, on human 
life, on human nature, wrung out of the loneliest and darkest 
bewilderment that can agonize a human soul. 

To such a character Jesus would not explain His Trutli. 
He gave no reply : He held His peace. God’s Truth is too 
sacred to be expounded to superficial worldliness in its 
transient fit of earnestness. 

4th. Lastly, I assign, as a cause of scepticism, that 
priestly bigotry which forbids inquiry and makes doubt a 
crime. ^ 
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The priests of that day had much to answer for. Con» 
sider for a moment the state of things. One — of whom they 
only knew that He was a man of unblemished life — came 
forward to proclaim the Truth. But it was new : they had 
never heard such views before : they were quite sure they 
had never taught such, nor sanctioned such : and so they settled 
that the thing was heresy. He had no accredited ordination. 
“ We know that God sj)ake to Moses : as for this fellow we 
know not whence He is.” Then they proceeded to bind 
that decision upon others. A man was heard to say, Why, 
what evil hath He done?” Small offence enough, but it 
savoured of a dangerous candour towards a suspected man ; 
and in the priestly estimate, candour is the next step to 
heresy. “ Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost Thou 
teach us ? and they cast him out of the synagogue.” And 
so again with Pilate : they stifled his soul’s rising convictions 
with threats and penalties, — “ If thou let this man go, thou 
art not Cossor’s friend.” 

This was what they were always doing: they for- 
bade all inquiry, and made doubt of their decision a 
crime. 

Now, the results of this priestcraft were twofold. The 
first result was seen in the fanaticism of the people who cried 
for blood : the second, in the scepticism of Pilate. And 
these are the two results which come from all claims to in- 
fallibility, and all prohibition of inquiry. They make bigots of 
the feeble-minded who cannot think : cowardly bigots, who 
at the bidding of their priests or ministers swell the ferocious, 
cry which forces a government, or a judge, or a bishop, to 
persecute some opinion which they fear and hate ; turning 
private opinion into civil crime : and they make sceptics 
of the acute intellects which, like Pilate, see through their 
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fallacies, and like Pilate too, dare not publish their mis- 
givings. 

And it matters not in what form that claim to infallibility 
is made : whether in the clear, consistent way in which Rome 
asserts it, or whether in the inconsistent way in which church- 
men make it for their church, or religious bodies for their 
favourite opinions : wherever penalties attach to a conscien- 
tious conviction, be they the penalties of the rack and flame, 
or the penalties of being suspected, and avoided, and , 
slandered, and the slur of heresy affixed to the name, till all 
men count him dangerous lest they too should be put out 
of the synagogue — and let every man who is engaged in per- 
secuting any opinion ponder it, — these two things must follow 
— you make fanatics, and you make sceptics ; believers you 
cannot make. 

Therefore do we stand by the central protest and truth 
of Protestantism. There is infallibility nowhere on this 
earth : not in Rome ; not in councils or convocations ; not 
in the Church of England ; not in priests ; not in ourselves. 
The soul is thrown in the grandeur of a sublime solitariness 
on God. Woe to the spirit that stifles its convictions, when 
priests threaten, and the mob which they have maddened 
cries heresy, and insinuates disloyalty, — “Thou art not 
Caesar’s friend.” 

II. The mode appointed for discovering the reply to the 
question, “What is Truth?” 

Observe — I do not make our second division that which 
might seem the natural one — ^what Truth is. I am not about 
to be guilty of the presumption of answering the question 
which Jesus did not answer. Some persons hearing the text 
might think it be the duty of any man who took it as a text 
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to preach upon, to lay down what Truth is : and if a minister 
were so to treat it, he might give you the fragment of Truth 
which his own poor mind could grasp : and he might call it 
as the phrase is, The Truth, or The Gospel : and he might 
require his hearers to receive it on ])eril of salvation. And 
then he would have done as the priests did ; and they who 
lean on other minds would have gone away bigoted : and 
they who think would have smiled sadly, bitterly, or sarcasti- 
cally ; and gone home to doubt still more, “ What is truth, 
and is it to be found?” 

No, my brethren ! llie Truth cannot be compressed into 
a sermon. The reply to Pilate’s question cannot be con- 
tained in any verbal form. Think you, that if Christ Himself 
could have answered that question in a certain number of 
sentences, He would have spent thirty years of life in witness- 
ing to it ? Some men would compress into the limits of one 
reply, or one discourse the Truth which it took Christ thirty 
years to teach, and which He left unfinished for the Spirit to 
complete. 

One word more. The Truth is infinite as the firmament 
above you. In childhood, both seem near and measurable : 
but with years they grow and grow ; and seem further oft, 
and further and grander, and deeper and vaster, as God Him- 
self ; till you smile to remember how you thought you could 
touch the sky, and blush to recollect the proud and self- ' 
sufficient way in which you used to talk of knowing or 
preaching ‘‘The Truth.” 

And once again : the Truth is made up of principles : an 
inward Life, not any mere formula of words. God’s Character: 
Spiritual worship : the Divine Life in the Soul. How^ shall 
I put that into sentences ten or ten thousand ? “ The w'ords 
which I speak unto you, they are Truth, and they are Xi/el* 
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How could Pilate’s question be answered except by a Life ? 
The Truth then, which Pilate wanted — ^which you want, and 
I want — is not the boundless verities, but truth of inward 
life. Truth for me: Truth enough to guide me in this 
darkling world : enough to teach me how to live and how 
to die. 

Now — the appointed ways to teach this Truth, lliey are 
three : Independence — Humbleness — Action, 

First, Independence. Let no man start as if independ- 
ence savoured of presumption. Protestant independence 
they tell us, is pride and self-reliance : but in truth it is 
nothing more than a deep sense of personal responsibility ; 
a determination to trust in God rather than in man to teach: 
in God and God’s light in the soul. You choose a guide 
among precipices and glaciers : but you walk for yourself : 
you judge his opinion, though more experienced than youi 
own : you overrule it if needs be : you use your own 
strength : you rely on your own nerves. That is independence. 

You select your own physician, deciding upon the respec- 
tive claims of men, the most ignorant of whom knows 
more of the matter than you. You prudently hesitate at 
times to follow the advice of the one you trust most, yet that 
is only indej^endence without a particle of presumption. 

And so precisely in matters of religious Truth. No man 
eares for your health as you do : therefore you rely blindly 
upon none. No man has the keeping of your own soul, or 
cares for it as you do. For yourself therefore, you inquire aitd • 
think, and you refuse to delegate that work to bishop, priest, 
or church. Call they that i)resumption ? Oh 1 the man who 
knows the awful feeling of being alone, and stniggling for 
Truth as for life and death — he knows the difl'erence between 
independence and presumption. 
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Second, Humbleness. There is no infallibility in man-^ 
if so, none in us. We may err : that one thought is enough 
to keep a man humble. There are two kinds of temper com 
trary to this spirit. The first is a disputing, captious temper. 
Disagreement is refreshing when two men lovingly desire to 
compare their views to find out the truth. Controversy is 
wretched when it is an attempt to prove one another firrong. 
Therefore Christ would not ar^ue with Pilate. Religious* 
controversy does only harm. It destroys the humble inquiry 
after truth : it throws all the energies into an attempt to* 
prove ourselves right. — The next temper contrary is a hope* 
less spirit. Pilate’s question breathed of hopelessness. He felt 
that Jesus was unjustly condemned, but he thought Him in 
views as hopelessly wrong as the rest : — all were wrong. 
IVhat was truth ? Who knew anything about it ? He spoke 
too bitterly — too hopelessly — too disappointedly to get an 
i answer. In that despairing spirit no man gets at truth; 
“ The meek will Pie guide in judgment. . . 

Lastly, Action. This was Christ’s rule — “ If any man 
will do His will. ...” A blessed rule : a plain and simple 
rule. Here we are in a world of mystery, where all is 
difficult, and very much dark — where a hundred jarring 
creeds declare themselves to be The Truth, and all are 
plausible. How shall a man decide ? Let him do the right 
that lies before him : much is uncertain — some things aJ 
least are clear. Whatever else may be wrong, it must be 
right to be pure — to be just and tender, and merciful and 
honest. It must be right to love, and to deny oneVself. 
Let him do me Will of God, and he shall knoww Observe— 
men begin the other way. They say. If I could but believe^ 

^ then I would make my life true : if I could but be sure what 
is truth, thtn I^ould set to work to live in earnest No— 
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God says, Act — make the life true, and then you will be 
able to believe. Live in earnest^ and you will know the 
answer to What is Truth ? ” 

Infer the blessedness of belief. Young men are prone 
\o consider scepticism a proof of strong-mindedness — a 
something to be proud of. Let Pilate be a. specimen — 
and a wretched one he isf. He had clear- mindedness 
enough to be dissatisfied with all the views be knew : 
enough to see through and scorn the squabbles and super- 
stitions of priests and bigots. All well, if from doubt of 
hilsehood he had gone on to* a belief in a higher truth. 
But doubt, when it left hini! doubting — why, he missed 
the noblest opportunity man ever had — that of saving the 
Saviour : he became a thing for the' people to despise, and 
after ages to pity. And that is scepticism; Call you that 
a manly thing ? 

'fo believe is to be happy : to doubt is to be wretched. 
But T will not urge that. Seventy years — and the most 
fevered brain will be still enough. We will not say much 
of the wretchedness of doubt. To believe is to be strong. 
Doubt cramps energy. Belief is power: only so far as a 
man believes strongly, mightily, can he act cheerfully, or do 
anything that is worth the doing. 

I speak to those who have learned to hold cheap the 
•threats wherewith priests and people would terrify into 
acquiescence — to those who are beyond the appeal of fear, 
and can only yield, if at all, to higher motives. Young 
men I the only manly thing, the only strong thing, is Faith. 
It is not so far as a man doubts, but so far as he believes^ 
that he can achieve or perfect anything. ‘‘All things are 
possible to him that Oelievetk^^ 
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Pyeathed on the first day of Public AFouniiug for the 
Queen DoivageVy 1S49. 

THE ISRAELITE’S GRAVE IN A FOREIGN 
LAND.* 

‘‘And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die : and God will surely 
visit you, and bring you out of this land unto the land which he sware to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. And Josejdi took an oath of the 
children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and yc shall carry 
up my bones from hence. So Joseph died, being an hundred and ten 
years old : and they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt.” — Gen. 1 . 24 — 26. 

T here is a moment when a man’s life is re-lived on 
earth. It is in that hour in which the coffin lid is 
shut down, just before the funeral, when earth has seen the 
last of him for ever. Tlicn the whole life is, as it were, 

* This Sermon luas formerly published by the Author iu a separate 
foruiy and the folloiviug Prejaee to that publication explains so well the 
circumstances under rohich all the other Sermons have been preservedy that 
it has been thought best to 7 -eprint the preface here. 

“For the publication of the common- place observations contained 
in the following pages, the common-place excuse may, perhaps, suffice* 
that printing was the simplest way of multiplying copies for a few 
friends who desired them. Perhaps, too, the uncommoniiess of the 
occasion may justify the writer in giving to an ephemeral discourse an 
existence somewhat less transient than the minutes spent in listening to it. 

“ The Sermon is published as nearly as possible as it was spoken. 
Tt was written out <^ncisely for a friend on the day of its delivery, witk 
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lived over again in the conversation which turns upon the 
memory of the departed. The history of threescore years 
and ten is soon recapitulated : not, of course, the innumer- 
able incidents and acts which they contained, but the central 
governing principle of the \vhole. Feverish curiosity some- 
times spends itself upon the last hours ; and a few correct 
sentences, implying faith after the orthodox phraseology, 
would convey 10 some greater hope than a whole life 
breathing the Spirit of Christ, separate from such sentences. 
But it is not thus the Bible speaks. It tells us very little 
of the closing scene, but a great deal of the general tenor 
of a life. In truth, the closing scene is worth very little. 
The felon, who, up to the last fortnight, has shown his 
impenitence by the plea of not guilty, in the short compass 
of that fortnight makes a confession, as a matter of course 
exhibits the externals of penitence, and receives the Last 
Supper. But it would be credulity, indeed, to be easily 
persuaded that the eternal state of such a one is affected by 
it. A life of holiness sometimes mysteriously terminates in 
darkness ; but it is not the bitterest cries of forsakenness — 
so often the result of physical exhaustion — nor even blank 
despair, that shall shake our deep conviction that he whose 

no intention of publication. Afterwards, it seemed better to leave it in 
that state, with only a few corrections, and the addition of a few sentences, 
tfean to attempt to re-write it after an interval too great to recal what 
had been said. This will account for the abruptness and want of finish 
which pervades the composition. 

The writer takes this opportunity of disowning certain sermons ' 
which have been published in his name. They would not have been 
worth notice, had not the innumerable blunders of thought and expres- 
sion which they contain l)een read and accepted by several as his. For 
this reason he feels it due to himself to state that they are published 
without his sanction, and against liis request, and that he is not 
responsible for either the language or the ideas.” 
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faith shone brightly through life, is now safe in the Ever- 
lasting arms. The dying scene is wortli little — little, at least, 
to us — except so far as it is in harmony with the rest of life. 

It is for this reason that the public estimate, pronounced 
upon the departed, is generally a fair criterion of worth. 
There are, of course, exceptional cases — cases in which the 
sphere of action has been too limited for the fair develoi> 
ment of the character, and nothing but the light of the 
Judgment day can reveal it in its true aspect — cases in which 
party spirit has defaced a name, and years are wanted to 
wash away the mask of false colour which has concealed the 
genuine features — cases in which the champion of truth 
expires amidst the execrations of his contemporaries, and 
after-ages build his sepulchre. These, however, arc excep- 
tions. For the most part, when all is over, general opinion 
is not far from truth. Misrepresentation and envy have no 
provocatives left them. What the departed was is tolerably 
well-known in the circle in which he moved. The epitaph 
may be falsified by the partiality of relations; but the broad 
judgment of society reverses that, rectifies it, and pronounces 
with perhaps a rude, but on the whole, fair approximation 
to the truth. 

These remarks a|)i)ly to the history of the man whose 
final scene is recorded in the text. The verdict of the 
Egyptian world was worth much. Joseph had gone to 
Egypt, some years before, a foreigner; had lived there iq 
obscurity; had been exposed to calumny; by his quiet,, 
consistent goodness, had risen, step by step, first to respect^ 
then to trust, command, and veneration ; was embalmed 
after death in the affections, as well as with the burial rights, 
of the , Egyptians ; and his honoured form reposed at last 
amidst the burial place of the Pharaohs* 
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In this nespect the text branches into a twofold division. 
'Fhe life of Joseph ; and the death which was in accordance 
with that life. 

^ I. The history cf Joseph, as of every man, has two sides 
— its outward circumstances and its inner life. 

The outward circumstances were chequered with mis- 
fortune. Severed from his home in very early years, sold 
into slavery, cast into prison — ^at first, griei seemed to have 
marked him for her own. And this is human life. Part 
of its lot is misery. There are two inadequate ways of 
accounting for this mystery of sorrow. One, originating in 
a zeal for God*s justice, represents it as invariably the 
chastisement of sin, or at the least, as correction for fault. 
But, plainly, it is not always such. Josephus griefs were the 
consequences, not of fault, but of rectitude. The integrity 
which, on some unknown occasion, made it his duty to carry 
his brethren’s “ evil report” to their father, was the occasion 
of his slavery. The purity of his life was the cause of his 
imprisonment. Fault is only a part of the history of this 
great matter of sorrow. Another theory, created by zeal for 
God’s love, represents sorrow as the exception, and happiness 
as the rule of life. We are made for enjoyment, it is said, 
and on the whole there is more enjoyment than wretched- 
ness. The common idea of Love being that which Identifies 
if with a simple wish to confer happiness, no wonder that a 
feeble attempt is made to vindicate God, by a reduction of 
thi^ apparent amount of pain. Unquestionably howeven 
love is very different from a desire to shield from pain. 
Eternal Love gives to painlessness a very subordinate plac<i 
in comparison of excellence of character. It does not 
hesitate to secure man’s spiritual dignity at the ejtpense of 
the sacrifice of his well-being. 
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The solution will not do. Let us look the truth in the 
face. You cannot hide it from yourself. Man is born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly upwards.” Sorrow is not an acci- 
dent, occurring now and then ; it is the very woof which is 
woven into the warj) of life. Clod has created the nerves to 
agonize, and the heart to bleed, and before a man dies, 
almost every nerve has thrilled- with pain, and every affection 
has been wounded. The account of life which represents it 
as probation is inadequate : so is that which regards it 
chiefly as a system of rewards and punishments. The truest 
account of this mysterious existence seems to be that it is 
intended for the development of the soul’s life, for which 
sorrow is indispensable. Every son of man who would 
attain the true end of his being must be baptized with fire. 
It is the law of our humanity, as that of Christ, that we must 
be perfected through suffering. And he who has not dis* 
cerned the Divine Sacredness of Sorrow, and the profound 
meaning which is concealed in pain, has yet to learn what 
life is. The Cross, manifested as the Necessity of the 
Highest Life, alone interprets it. 

2. Besides this, obloquy was part of Joseph’s portion. 
His brethren, even his father, counted him a vain dreamer, 
full of proud imaginings. He languished long in a dungeon 
with a stain upon his character. He was subjected to almost 
all the bitterness which changes the milk of kindly feelings 
into gall : to Potiphar’s fickleness, to slander, to fraternal 
envy, to the ingratitude of friendship in the neglect of the 
chief butler who left his prison, and straightway forgot his 
benefactor. Out of all which a simple lesson arises, ‘‘ Cease 
ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils,” Yet that may 
be over-stated. Nothing chills the heart like universal 
distrust Nothing freezes the genial current of the soul so 
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rmich as doubts of human nature. Human goodness is no 
dream. Surely we have met unselfishness, and love, and 
honour among men. Surely we have seen, and not in 
dreams, pure benevolence beaming from human counte- 
fiances. Surely we have met with integrity that the world’s 
wealth couUl not bribe ; and attachment which might bear 
the test of any sacrifice. It is not so much the depravity as 
the frailty of men, that makes it impossible to count on 
them. Was it not excusable in Jacob, and even natural, if 
he attributed to vanity his son’s relation of the dream in 
which the sun, and the moon, and the eleven stars, bowed 
down before him ? Was it not excusable if Potiphar distrusted 
his tried servant’s word, when his guilt appeared so 
indisputably substantiated? Was not even the chief butler’s 
forgetfulness intelligible, when you remember his absorbing 
interest in his own danger, and the multiplied duties of his 
office ? The world is not to be too severely blamed, if it 
misrepresents us. It is hard to reach the truth : very hard 
to sift a slander. 

Men who believe such rumours, especially in courtly 
life, may be ignorant, hasty, imperfect, but are not neces- 
sarily treacherous. Yet, even while you keep this in mind, 
that the heart may not be soured remember, your dearest 
friend may fail you in the crisis ; a truth of experience was, 
•wrapped up in the old fable, and the thing you have 
fostered in your bosom may wound you to the quick ; 
the one you have trusted may become your Accuser, and 
throw his own blame with dastard meanness upon you. 
That was the experience of Joseph. Was not that His 
fate who trusted Judas? There is One, and but One, 
whose Love is as a rock, which will not fail you when 
you cling. It is a fearful, solitary feeling, that lonely truth 
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of life ; yet not without a certain strength and grandeur 
in it The life - that is the deepest and the truest will 
feel most vividly both its desolation and its majesty. 
live and die alone. God and our own souls — we fall 
back upon them at last “ Behold, the hour cometh; 
yea,* is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
to his own, and shall leave Me alone ; and yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with Me.” 

3, Success besides, marked the career of Joseph, Let 
us not take half views of men and things. The woof of 
life is dark ; that we granted ; but it is shot through a 
web of brightness. Accordingly, in Joseph’s case, even 
in his worst days, you find a kind of balance, to be 
weighed against his sorrows. The doctrine of compensation 
is found througli all. Amidst the schemings of his brothers’ 
envy he had his father’s love. In his slavery he had some 
recompence in feeling that he was gradually winning his 
master’s confidence. In his dungeon he possessed the 
consciousness of innocerxe, and the grateful respect of his 
fellow-prisoners. 

In that beautiful hymn which some of you read last 
Sunday,* you may remember that a parallel is drawn 
between human life and the aspects of the weather. The 
morning rainbow, glittering among the dangerous vapours 
of the west, predicts that the day will not unclouded pass* 
away. The evening rainbow declares that the storms are 
past, and that serene weather is setting in. Such is the 
life of all whom God disciplines. The morning or the 
evening brightness is the portion of a life, the rest of which 
is storm. Rarely are the manful struggles of principle in 

Keble’s Christian Year. Tweaty-fiftli Sunday after Triiuty. 
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the first of life suffered to be in vairt. Joseph saw 

the early clouds which darkened the morriing of his existence, 
pass away \ and the rainbow of heavenly peace arched over 
^the calmness of his later years. “ The Lord was with 
Joseph, and he was a prosperous man.” And it is for this 
special purpose it is written, ‘‘And Joseph saw Ephraim’s 
children of the third generation ; the children also of Machir^ 
the son of Manasseh, were brought up on Joseph’s knees.” 
Long life, and honoured old age, a quiet grave ; these were 
the blessings reckoned desirable in Jewish modes of thought i 
and they are mentioned as evidences of Joseph’s happiness. 

And this, too, is Life. The sorrows of the past stand 
out most vividly in our recollections : because they are the 
keenest of our sensations. At the end of a long existence 
we should probably describe it thus, “ Few and evil have the 
days of the years of thy servant been.” But the Innumerable 
infinitesimals of happiness that from moment to moment 
made life sweet and pleasant are forgotten ; and very richly 
has our Father mixed the materials of these with the home- 
liest actions and domesticities of existence. See two men 
meeting together in the streets ; mere acquaintances. They 
will not be five minutes together before a smile will over- 
spread their countenances, or a merry laugh ring of, at the 
lowest, amusement. This has God done. God created th^ 

* smile and the laugh, as well as the sigh and the tear. The : 
aspect of this life is stern ; very stern. It is a very super-^ 
ficial account of it which slurs over its grave mystery^ and 
refuses to hear its low, deep undertone of anguish. But ’ 
there is enough, from hour to hour, of bright, sunny happL 
ness, to remind us that its Creator’s highest name is L6ve« ; ^ 

. Nowtum to the spirit of Joseph’s inner life. First of aUy 
that life was forgiveness* You cannot but have retnarkedi 
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that, conversant as his experience was with human treachery, 
no expressions of bitterness escape from him. No senti- 
mental wailing over the cruelty of relations, the falseness of 
friendship, or the ingratitude of the world. No rancorous 
outburst of misanthropy ; no sarcastic scepticism of man’s 
integrity or woman’s honour. He meets all bravely, with 
calm, meek, and dignified forbearance. If ever man had 
cause for such doubts, he had ; yet his heart was never 
soured. At last, after his father’s death, his brothers, appre- 
hending his resentful recollections of their early cruelty, 
come to deprecate his revenge. Very touching is his reply. 

“ Fear not : for am I in the place of God ? But as for you, 
ye thought evil against me : but God meant it unto good, to 
biing to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive. 
Now therefore, fear ye not : I will nourish you and your 
little ones.” 

This is the Christian spirit before the Christian times. 
Christ was in Joseph’s heart, though not definitely in Joseph’s 
creed. The Eternal Word whispered in the souls of men 
before it spoke articulately aloud in the Incarnation. It was 
the Divine Thought before it became the Divine Expression.* 
It was the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, before It blazed into the Day-spring from on 
high which visited us. The Mind of Christ, the Spirit of the 
years yet future, blended itself with life before He came ; for ‘ 
His words were the Eternal Verities of our Humanity. In 
all ages Love is the truth of life. Men cannot injure us 
except so far as they exasperate us to forget ourselves. No 
man is really dishonoured except by his own act. Calumny, 
injustice, ingratitude-— the only harm these can do us is by 
making us bitter or rancorous, or gloomy : by shutting our 

♦ Aoyoc lOiTO^ — wpo^opiKoc, . , 
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hearts or soiiring our affections. We rob them of their power 
if they only leave us more sweet and forgiving than before. 
And this is the only true victory. We win by love. Love 
Jransniutes all curses, and forces them to rain down in bless- 
ings. Out of the jealousy of his brothers Joseph extracted 
the spirit of forgiveness. Out of Potiphar's weak injustice, 
and out of the machinations of disappointed Passion, he 
created an opportunity of learning meekness. Our enemies 
become unconsciously our best friends, when their slanders 
deepen in us heavenlier graces. Let them do their worst ; 
they only give us the God-like victory of forgiving them. 

2. Distinguished from the outward circumstances, we find 
simplicity of character : partly in the willingness to acknow- 
ledge his shepherd father in Egypt, where the pastoral life 
was an abomination ; partly in that incidental notice which 
we have of the feast at which he entertained his brethren, 
where the Egyptians sat at a table by themselves, and Joseph 
by himself. So that, elevated as he was, his heart remained 
Hebrew still. He had contracted a splendid alliance, by 
marrying into one of the noblest families in Egypt, that of 
Potipherah the priest of On. And yet he had not forgotten 
his country, nor sought to be naturalized there. His heart 
was in that far land where he had fed his father’s flocks in 
his simple, genial boyhood. The divining cup of Egyptian 
* silver was on his table ; but he remembered the days when 
the only splendour he knew w^as that coat of many colours 
which was made for him by his father. He bore a simple,- 
unsophisticated heart amidst the pomp of an Egyptian 
court. 

There is a great mistake made on the subject of sim- 
plicity. There is one simplicity of circumstances : another 
simplicity of heart. These two must not^be confounded. 
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It is common to talk of the humble poor man, and the proud 
rich man. Let not these ideas be inseparably blended 
together. There is many a man who sits down to a meal 
of bread and milk on a wooden table, whose heart is a^ 
proud as the proudest whose birth is royal. There is many 
a one whose voice is heard in the public meeting, loudly 
descanting on legal tyranny and aristocratic insolence, who 
in his own narrow circle is as much a tyrant as any oppressor 
who ever disgraced the throne. And there is many a man 
who sits down to daily pomp, to whom gold and silver are 
but as brass and tin, and who bears in the midst of it all 
a meek, simple spirit, and a “ heart refrained as a weaned 
child.” Many a man who lives surrounded with homage, 
and hearing the applause and flattery of men perpetually, on 
whose heart these things fall flat and dead, without raising 
one single emotion of fluttered vanity. 

The world cannot understand this. They cannot believe 
that Joseph can be humble, while he is conscious of such 
elevation above the crowd of men, not even dreaming of it. 
They cannot understand how carelessly these outsides of 
life can be worn, and how they fall off like the unregarded 
and habitual dress of daily life. They cannot know how the 
spirit of the Cross can crucify the world, make grandeur 
painful, and calm the soul with a vision of the Eternal 
Beauty. They cannot dream how His life and death, once* 
felt as the grandest, write mockery on all else, and fill the 
soul with an ambition which is above the world. It is not 
the unjewelled finger: nor the affectation of an almost 
quakerish simplicity of attire : nor the pedestrian mode of 
travelling : nor the scanty meal that constitute humility. It 
is that simple, inner life of real greatness, which is indifferent 
^^'tnagnificence,^and surrounded by it all, lives fat aWay in 
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the distant country of a Father’s Home, with the Cross 
borne silently and self-sacrificingly in the heart of hearts. 

3. One characteristic of Joseph’s inner life remains^-* 
benevolence. It was manifested in the generosity with 
whicli he entertained his brethren, and in the discriminating 
tenderness with which he provided his best beloved brother’s 
feast with extraordinary delicacies. These were traits of 
thoughtfulness. But farther still. The prophetic insight 
of Joseph enabled him to foresee the approach of famine. 
He took measures accordingly ; and when the fiimine camcj 
the royal storehouses were opened, and every man in Egypt 
owed his life to the benevolent providence of the Hebrew 
stranger. It w^as productive of a great social revolution. 
It brought, by degrees, all the land of Egypt into the 
power of the Crown, so that a kind of feudal system was 
established, every man holding in direct tenancy from the 
Crown. Hence the nation became compacted into a new 
unity, and power was concentrateil in the hands of govern^ 
ment, partly by the pecuniary revenue thus added, and 
partly by the lustre of goodness which Joseph had thrown 
round the royal acts. For acts like these are the real 
bulwarks of a throne. One such man as Joseph does more 
to strengthen the Crown than all the speculations, solemrr 
or trifling, which were ever written on the “ Divine right of 
• kings.” There is a right divine which requires no elaborate 
theory to make it felt. . • 

II. The death of Joseph was in accordance with his life., 
r. The funeral was a homage paid to goodness. Litde 
is said in the text of Joseph’s funeral. To know what it, 
we must turn to the earlier part of the chapter, where 
feat of Jacob is mentioned. A mourning of seventy 
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a funeral whose imposing greatness astonished the Canaan- 
ites. They said, “This is a grievous mourning to the 
Egyptians.” Seventy days were the time, or nearly so, 
fixed by custom for a royal funeral ; and Jacob was so 
honoured, not for his own sake, but because he was 
Joseph’s father. We cannot suppose that Joseph’s own 
obsequies were on a scale less grand. 

Now, weigh what is implied in this. This was not the 
homage paid to talent, nor to wealth, nor to birth. Joseph 
was a foreign slave, raised to eminence by the simple power 
of goodness. Every man in Egypt felt, at his death, that he 
had lost a friend. There were thousands whose tears would 
fall when they recounted the preservation of lives dear to 
them in the years of famine, and felt that they owed those 
lives to Joseph. (i rateful Egypt mourned the Good 
Foreigner; and, for once, the honours of this world were 
given to the graces of another. 

2. We collect from this, besides, a hint of the resur» 
rection of the body. The Egyptian mode of sepulture was 
embalming ; and the Hebrews, too, attach'ed much import- 
ance to the body after death. Joseph commanded his 
countrymen to preserve his bones to take away with them. 
In this we detect that unmistakeable human craving, not 
only for immortality, but immortality associated with a form. 
No doubt, the Egyptian feeling was carried out absurdly. 
They tried to redeem from the v^omi the very aspect that 
had been worn, the very features they had loved ; and there 
was a kind of feeling, that while that mummy lasted, the man 
had not yet perished from earth. They expected that, in 
process of years, it would again be animated by its spirit. 

Now Christianity does not disappoint, but rather meetsr, 
that feeling. It grants all that the materialist, and all that 
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the spiritualist, have a right to ask. It grants to the 
materialist, by the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
that future life shall be associated with a material form. 
Leaving untouched all the questions which may be raised 
about the identity of the atoms that have been buried, it 
simply pronounces that the spirit shall have a body. It 
grants to the spiritualist all he ought to wish, that the spirit 
shall be free from e\nl. For it is a mistake of ultra-spiritual- 
ism, to connect ^degradation with the thought of a risen body; 
or to suppose that a mind, unbound by the limitations of 
space, is a more spiritual idea of resurrection than the other. 

The opposite to spirituality is not materialism, but sin. 
The form of matter does not degrade. For what is this 
world itself but the form of Deity, whereby the manifoldness 
of His mind and Beauty manifests, and wherein it clothes 
itself? It is idle to say that spirit can exist apart from form. 
We do not know that it can. Perhaps even the Eternal Him- 
self is more closely bound to His works than our philoso- 
phical systems have conceived. Perhaps matter is only a 
mode of thought. At all events, all that we know or can 
know of mind, exists in union with form. The resurrection 
of the body is the Christian verity, which meets and satisfies 
those cravings of the ancient Egyptian mind, that expressed 
themselves in the process of embalming, and the religious 
reverence felt for the very bones of the departed by the 
Hebrews. ^ ^ 

Finally, in the last Will and Testament of Joseph, we 
find faith. He commanded his brethren, and through 
them, his nation, to carry his bones with them when they 
migrated to Canaan. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
is reckoned an evidence of faith, “ By faith Joseph gave 
comnuindment concerning his bones,” How did he know 
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that his people would ever quit Egypt ? We reply, by. faith,i 
Not faith in a written word, for Joseph had no Bible; 
rather, faith in that conviction of his own heart, which ia 
itself the substantial evidence of faith. For religious faith ^ 
ever dreams of something higher, more beautiful, more 
perfect, than the state of things with which it feels itself 
surrounded, -Ever, a da/ future lies before it : the evidence 
for which is its own hope. Abraham, by that creative faith, 
saw the day of Christ, and w'as glad. Joseph saw his family 
in prosperity, even in affluence ; but he felt that this was not 
their rest. A higher life than that of affluence — a nobler 
destiny than that of stagnant rest, there must be for them 
in the future ; else all the anticipations of a ])urer earth, and 
a holier world, whicli imagination bodied forth within his 
soul, were empty dreams, not the intuitions of God’s Spirit. 
It was this Idea of perfection, which was “ the substance of 
things hoped for,” that carried him far beyond the period of 
his own death, and made him feel himself a partaker of his 
nation’s blessed future. 

And that is the evidence of immortality. When the 
coffin is lowered into the grave, and the dull, heavy sound 
of earth falling on it is heard, there are some to whom that 
sbiirid seems but an echo of their worst anticipations ; seems 
blit to reverberate the idea of decay for ever, in the words. 
Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” There are 
others, to whom it sounds pregK'ujt; with the expectations of 
immortality, the sure and certain hope of a resurrection to 
eternal life.” The difference between these two feelings is 
measured by the difference of lives. They whose life is low 
atid earthly, how can they believe in aught beyond the grave, 
^hen nothing of that life which is eternal has yet stirred 
Within them ? They who have lived as Joseph lived, just m 
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fwoportion to their purity and their unselfishness^ must 
believe it. They cannot but believe it. The eternal 
existence il already pulsing in their veins ; the life of trust 
and high hope, and sublime longings after perfection, with 
which the decay of the frame has nothing at all to do. That 
is gone — ^yes — ^but it was not that life in which. they lived^ 
and when it finished, what had that ruin to do with the 
destruction of the Immortal? 

For what is our proof of immortality ? Not the analogies 
of nature ; the resurrection of nature from a winter grave, 
or the emancipation of the butterfly. Not even the testimony 
to the fact of risen dead ; for who does not know how 
shadowy and unsubstantial these intellectual proofs become 
in unspiritual frames of mind ? No, the life of the spirit is 
the evidence. Heaven begun is the living proof that makes 
the heaven to come credible. ‘‘ Christ in you is the hope 
of glory.*’ It is the eagle eye of faith which penetrates the 
grave, and sees far into the tran(juil things of death. He 
alone can believe in immortality, who feels the resurrection 
in him already. 

There is a special application to be made of this subject 
to our hearts. It is not often that the pulpit can be used 
for a funeral eulogium. Where Christ is to be exalted in 
solitary pre-eminence, it is but rarely that the praise of man 
• may be heard. Rank, Royalty itself could not comntand 
from the lips ofjijninistei^oithe King of kings one syllable 
of adulatory, undeserved, or unfelt homage. But there are 
cases in which to loftiness of birth is added dignity of ’ 
character ; and then we gladly relax the rule, to pay a willing 
tribute to the majesty of Goodness. 

There is one to whom your thoughts must have reverted 
often during the history which we have been going through^ 
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suggesting a parallel, all the more delicately felt from the 
absence of direct allusion. That royal Lady, for whose loss 
the marvellous uniformity of the unbroken funeral hue which 
pervades this congregation, tells eloquently of general 
mourning, came to this land a few years ago, like Joseph, 
a foreigner. Like Joseph, the earlier years of her sojourn 
were .spent in comparative obscurity. Like Joseph, she 
liad her share of calumny, though in a different form. 
There are many here who can remember that in that year 
when our political feuds had attained the acme of rancour, 
the irreverent lip of party slander dared to breathe its rank 
venom upon the name of one of the gentlest that ever 
adorned a throne. There are some who know how that 
unpojnilarity was met: with meekness — with Christian 
forgiveness — with (juiet dignity — with that composure which 
is the highest result and evidence of strength. Like Joseph, 
she passed through the temj)tations of a court with unsullied 
si)Otlessness — like Joseph, the domestic and social relation- 
ships were sustained with beautiful fidelity — like Joseph, she 
lived down oi)position, outlived calumny — like Joseph, she 
used the noble income entrusted to her, in acts of almost 
unexampled munificence — like Josej)h, her life was chequered 
with soi*ow, and when the clouds of earlier difficulties had 
cleared away, the rainbow sign of peace, even in the 
midst of broken health, spanned the calmness of her ' 
evening years — like Joseph, she will have a regal burial, 
and her ashes will repose with the dust of England’s princes, 
amidst the mourning of the nation in which she found a 
home. 

The homage which is given to her is not the homage 
yielded to rank, or wealth, or genius. There will be silver 
on her coffin, and magnificence in the pageantiy which 
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attends her to the grave ; * but it is not in these that the glory 
of her funeral lies. These were the privileges of the most 
profligate of her ancestors as well as her. These are the 
world’s rewards for those whom she delights to honour. 

'There will be something in her funeral, beside which these 
things are mean. There is a grandeur in a nation’s tears ; 
and they will be shed in unfeigned reverence over the 
remains of all that was most queenly, and all that was most 
womanly. No political fervour mixes with her obsequies. 
She stood identified with no party politics. No peculiar 
religious party mourns its patroness. Of all our jarring 
religious sects, in the Church, and out of it, not one dares 
to claim her as its own. Her spirit soared above these 
things. It is known that she scarcely recognized them. 
All was lost in the sublimer name of Christian. It is a 
Christian who has passed from thih earth away, to take her 
place in the general Assembly and Church of the first-born ; 
to stand before God, the Judge of all, among the spirits ol 
the just made perfect. 

One word more. Honouring the Queen, profoundl> 
reverencing the Woman, let not contemplation stop there. 
Do not bury thought in the human and finite. Mildly as 
her lustre shone on earth, remember it was but one feeble ray 
of the Light that is Uncreated. All that she had she received. 
If we honour her, it is to adore Him who made her what she 
was. Of His fulness she had received, and grace for grace. 
What she was through adoring faith in Christ 

It is an elevating thing to gaze on human excellence, 

♦ This anticipation has not been realized. In one of the most 
touching and unaffected documents that ever went right home to 
E^lish hearts, the Queen of a British Sovereign requested to be borne 
to the grave as the wife of a sailot. 

VOL. I 
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because through it the Highest becomes conceivable, 
.It is a spirit-stirring thing to see saintly Goodness asserting 
its celestial origin by turning pale the lustre of the highest 
earthly rank. For in this universal mourning our noble 
country has not bowed the knee in reverence to the majesty 
which is of time. Every heart in England has felt that the 
Sovereign was merged in the servant of Christ. “The 
King’s daughter was all glorious within.” Hers was Christmn 
goodness. Her eyes had beheld the King in His Beauty, 
and therefore her life was beautiful, and feminine, and meek, 
and simple. It was all derived beauty. She had robed her- 
self in Christ. “ Reflecting back, as from a burnished 
mirror, the glory of the Lord, she was changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord” * 

• 2 Cor. iiL 1 8 . This appears to be the triie force and rendering of 
the metaphor. 


Subjoined are the directions given by her late Majesty for her own 
funeral. The reader will be glad to have them preserved in a form less 
inconvenient man the columns ol a newsjiaper. Should he be one who 
feels it a relief to miss, for once, the worn-out conventionalisms of reli- 
gious expression, and come in contact with something fresh and living, < 
he will find more in these quiet iines^^han in ten sermons ; more to make 
a very happy tear start ; more ot the simplicity and the beauty of the 
life in God ; more to cool the f Everishness of his heart, and still its world- 
finess into silence •, more of that deep rest into which the meek and 
humble enter ! more that wdll make him long to he simple and inartifi- 
cial, and real, as Christ was, desiring only, in life and death, and judg- 
ment, to be found in Him. 
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*‘I die in all humility, knowing well that we are all alike before the 
I'hrone of God, and request, therefore, that my mortal remains he con- 
veyed to the grave without any pomp or state. They are to be moved 
to St. George’s ChaiDcl, Windsor, where I request to have as private and 
quiet a funeral as possible. 

“I particularly desire not to be laid out in state, and the funeral to 
take place by daylight, no procession, the coffin to be carried by sailors 
to the chapel. 

“All those of my friends and relations, to a limited number, who 
wish to attend, may do so. My nephew, Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimar, Lords Howe and Denbigh, the Hon. William Ashley, Mr. 
Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir D. rWvis,^with my dressers, and 
those of my ladies who may wish to attend. 

“I die in peace, and wish to be carried t<o the tomb in peace, and 
free from the vanities and the pomp of this world. 

“ 1 request not to be dissected, nor embalmed ; and desire to give as 
little trouble as possible. 


(Signed) 


‘ADELAIDE R. 


“ Novembei, 1849.” 
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